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PREFACE. 



The Colony of New Zealand has attracted much 
attention and interest in England, as a most ad- 
vantageoas channel for emigration, and numerous 
accounts have been published in former years 
of that part of the North Island, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Bay of Islands ; and — more 
recently, of the shores of Cook's Straits, where have 
been established the settlements of the New Zea- 
land Company. 

But these are only portions of a Colony as large 
in extent as Great Britain, situated at the two ex- 
tremes of the North Island, and distant six degrees 
of latitude from each other. 

The large Gulf of Honraki, nearly midway be- 
tween the North Cape and Cook's Straits, on the 
eastern coast of the North Island, has several fine 
rivers dischai^ng into it : — the Waihou or Thames, 
Piako, Wairoa, Tamaki, and Waitemata. On the 
south bank of the latter, has been established Auck- 
land, the Government and Metropolitan city of 
New Zealand. 

In various excursions, and during a residence of 
more than twelve months, on the shores and districts 
adjacent to these rivers, for the purpose of aacer- 
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tainiog the true capabilities and resources of the 
country, — of witnessing the character, customs and 
habits of the Natives, — and of learning their lan- 
guage, — notes were made, from personal obBervation 
and investigation, as well as from communication 
with respectable persons, long resident on the 
Islands. 

These memoranda accumulated to a considerable 
extent ^ and, on returning to England, in the latter 
months of 1841, their arrangement and condensation 
was an occupation to beguile the monotony and 
tedtousness of a long voyage. 

The description of Auckland, the capital, and of 
the neighbouring country and coasts will, doubtless, 
excite considerable interest} but replete with higher 
importance and deserving of serious consideration 
are the very peculiar circumstances in which New 
Zealand is placed, by its becoming a dependency of 
the British Crown. 

These circumstances, which it is presumed are 
little known and understood in England, are — 

The novel position of the Government, as regards 
the territorial possessions of the Aborigines : 

The numerous andextensive Land Claims of Euro- 
peans, by alleged purchases from the Natives, pre- 
vious to the Declaration of the Sovereignty of 
Her Majesty, who, by proclamation, has dedared, 
" it is not intended to dispossess them, if acquired 
on equitable terms." 

The effect which the adjudication of these claims 
will have on the Government sales of Crown lands, 
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and on the fimd for the purposes of emigration ; — 
and, lastly, 

The unavoidable necessity, from the extent of 
coast and the various setUementa throughout the 
Islands being so distant from each other, of the ex- 
penditure on the first and many subsequent years 
exceeding to a large amount the revenue, very dis- 
proportionate to the population, and bearing no 
analogy to other colonies. 

To elncidate and fully explain therefore these 
important circumstances is the object of the following 
pages -f — not only, that the public mind may be dis- 
abused, and rightly informed, on the present real state 
of the Colony of New Zealand ; — but also, with a 
fervent hope, that a humane and just policy may 
be adopted, by the British Government and Legis- 
lature, towards a noble race of Aborigines, whose 
native land has resources and capabilities to render 
it, by judicious measures, one of the most valuable - 
colonial appendages of the British Crown. 



IxiNDOlf, 

UtMay, 1842. 
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COLONY OF NEW ZEALAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLV PEKIODS OF THE COLONY — BRITISH RESIDENT — BRI- 
TISH CONSUL — LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR ARRIVAL OF 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR AT BAY OF ISLANDS — PROCLA- 
MATIONS OF HER MAJESTY — TREATY WITH THE NATIVES 
FOR THE SOVEREIGNTY AT BAY OF ISLANDS— TREATY OF 
WAITANGI — TREATY WITH THE NATIVES FOE TBE SOVE- 
REIGNTY AT HOKIANGA— AT KAITAIA— BFRECH OF NATIVE 
CHIEF— TREATY WITH THE NATIVES FOR SOVEREIGNTY ON 
THE EAST COAST— ON THE SOUTHERN ISLAND — ON THE 
MIDDLE ISLAND. 

To the authentic geographical informataon given 
by Captain Cook, on his first and subsequent voyages 
to New 2^aland, 1769-177'^> of tbe coasts and har- 
bours of the North and Middle Islands of New 
Zealand, very little addition has hitherto been made. 

Exclusive of the project of Dr. Franklin, whose 
attention and philanthropic feelings were excited by 
the accounts of Cook, New Zealand for the suc- 
ceeding half century was considered as the abode 
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4 EARLY PERIODS OP THE COLONY. 

of savages and cannibab, and without the pale of 
civiltzatioQ. 

The coasts were occasionally visited by whalers, 
by which some communication was held with the 
Aborigines, and from which many disastrous and 
fatal consequences ensued, tending to increase the 
unfavourable impression of the ferocious and san- 
guinary character of the natives. 

In the year 1815 the Rev. Mr. Marsden com- 
menced his endeavours to establish some few per- 
sons on the Peninsula at the northern part of the 
North Island, with a view to improve the social 
condition of the native inhabitants, and so to pre- 
pare them for receiving the truths of Christianity. 

The Bay of Islands was the station and residence 
of the Missionaries, and in fact the only harbour 
for a long period frequented by vessels. The visits 
of early travellers extended no farther than irom the 
Bay of Islands, — to the northward, along the coast as 
far as Wangaroa, twenty-five miles from the Bay, — 
and inland, across to Hokianga, forty miles distant 
on the Western Coast. 

Captiun Cruise and Mr. Marsden appear to have 
sailed round the North Cape, along the Western 
Coast, as far as Hokianga, and down the Eastern 
Coast, to the southward of the Bay of Islands, but 
it is very doubtful whether they ever reached the 
River Thames. 

The large Gulf of Hooraki, which, on entering 
from the northward, has for . its two heads Point 
Rodney and the Great Barrier Island, and from the 
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BARLT PERIODS OP THE COLONy. 5 

eastivard thd latter and Cape Colville, was called 
by Cook the Thames ; but the entrance to the river 
itself, at the south-eastern extremity of the gul^ 
is shut in by numerous islands. 

The river which Mr. Marsden entered must have 
been, by the account of the Rev. J. Butler who 
accompanied him, the Tamaki or Mogia, whence 
he returned across the country from the western 
extremity of the Waitemata to Kaipara, and down 
' the Wairoa back to the Bay of Islands. Therefore 
the North Island, south of the isthmus formed by 
the narrow neck of land between the Waitemata 
and Manakao, on the Western' Coast, was quite 
unknown, as well as the Middle and South Islands. 

The volume published in 1830, entitled " The 
New Zealanders," by the Society for Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, compiled from the Reports of 
the Missionaries, and from the few journals, nar- 
ratives, and accounts of New Zealand then extant, 
embodied all that was known up to that period : 
but as therein observed — " all these accounts taken 
together, add little or nothing to our previous 
knowledge, even of the Northern Island of New 
ZeiJand." (New Zealanders, p. 8S). 

During this long period, the Islands being under 
no ostensible government or authority, were uni- 
versaUy considered by vessels of all nations neutral 
ground and free ports ; but as the settlement at the 
Bay of Islands increased in nnmbers, and the visits 
of the whalers, both English and foreign, became 
more frequent, in additionto runaway sailors and con- 
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6 BRITISH RESIDENT. 

victs from New South Wal^s escaping to the coasts, 
— lawless acts and outrages of Europeans became 
80 numerous, that the settlers applied to the GoTern- 
ment at Sydney for protection of their persons and 
property, by the appointment of some constituted 
authority over them, and in consequence, in 1833, 
Mr. Busby was sent there as British Resident, but 
with very limited and impotent functions. 

In 1834, Captain Lambert'of H. M. S. Alligator, 
prraented the native chiefs at the Bay of Island^, 
with a National Flag, by order of Sir R. Bourke. 
In 1837 the British settlers, consisting of Mission- 
aries, Merchants, Sic. petitioned His late Majesty 
William IVth, praying the protection of the British 
Government, stating, " that unless His Majesty's 
fostering care was extended towards them, they only 
can anticipate that themselves and also the Abo- 
rigines will be liable, in an increased degree, to 
murders, robberies, and every kind of eviL'' 

In December, 1838, the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies thus writes to the Foreign Office : — 

" I am directed by Lord Glenelg to request that 
you will bring under the consideration of Viscount 
Palmerston the expediency of appointing an officer, 
vested with the character and powers of British 
Consul at New Zealand. 

" The islands of New Zealand have long been 
resorted to by British subjects, both as possessing 
peculiar advantages for refitting whale ships on the 
South Seas, and on account of the supplies which 
they afford of timber, fiax, and other articles of 
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BRITISH CONBUL. 7 

value. They have also, from their proximity to the 
penal settlements of New South Wales sad Van 
Diemen's Land, furnished an asylum to fugitive 
convicts, who, associated with men left on these 
islands at different times by the whalera and other 
vessels, have formed a society much requiring the 
check of some competent authority. 

" In consequence of representations from the local 
authorities of New Soath Wales, it was thought 
advisable, in the year 183S, to appoint a person in 
the character of British Resident at New Zealand. 
The object in making this appointment was two- 
fold, to repress acts of fraud and a^fression prac- 
tised by British subjects against the natives, and by 
acquiring a beneficial influence over the various 
chiefs, to protect the lives and properties of British 
subjects engaged in ffur trade with the natives. 
The officer so appointed was placed on the civil 
establishment of New South Wales, and wholly under 
the direction of the governor of that colony. 

" It has happened, however, that the authority 
of the Resident has, from various causes, proved for 
the most part inDperative ; at the same time the 
chiefe severally have evinced a strong disposition to 
place themselves under British protection. In the 
year 18S5a declaration was adopted and subscribed, 
by the chiefs of the northern parts of New Zealand, 
when their country was threatened with aggression 
by the Baron de Thierry, in which declaration they 
set forth the independence of their country, and de- 
clared the union of their respective tribes into one 
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a BRITISH CONSUL. 

state under the designation of the Tribes of Nev 
Zealand. They also came to a resolution to send a 
copy of their declaration to His late Majesty, to 
thank him for his acknowledgment of their national 
flag ; and to entreat that, in return for the friend- 
ship and protection which they had shewn, £uid were 
still prepared to shew, to such British subjects as 
had settled in their country, or resorted to it for the 
purposes of trade, his Majesty would continue to be 
the parent of their infant state, and its protector 
from all attempts on its independence. 

" But the existing arrangement having failed to 
answer the purposes contemplated in its adoption, 
Lord Glenelg is of opinion that those purpbses will 
be more effectually attained by the appointment of 
a British Consul to reside at New Zealand." 

To this communication Mr. Backhouse, Under 
Foreign Secretary, replied : — *' That Viscount Pal- 
merston concurred in the opinion of I^ord Glenelg, 
and would take the necessary measures for includ- 
ing the salary and expenses of the Consul in the con- 
sular estimate." 

The serious attention of the Home Government 
had likewise been excited towards New Zealand by 
the formation of the New Zealand Association, 
which, subsequently, on account of conditions that 
the Government had attached to a Royal Charter 
proposed to be granted to tbe Association, merged 
into the New Zealand Company in 1839. The prO' 
ceedings of this Company had attracted universal 
attention, and excited great interest throughout 
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BRITISH CONSUL. 9 

England during the spring of the year 1839j from the 
novel and enlarged -views regarding emigration and 
colonization, and from the energetic measures pro- 
posed to carry them into immediate execution. Di- 
rected hj a body of noblemen, gentlemen, and mer- 
chants of the highest character, and supported in 
their operations by great capital, they commenced 
their plans independent of the Government, on a 
very extensive scale, which are now so well known, 
as to render superfluous any recapitulation in these 
pages. 

The Marquis of Normanby succeeded Lord 
Glenelg as Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
in June 1839 Mr. Stephen writes to Mr. Spearman : 
— " I am directed by the Marquis of Normanby to 
request that you will lay before the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, the enclosed copies of a 
correspondence (p. 6) which has passed between this 
department and the Foreign Office relating to the 
establishment of some competent British authority 
within the islands of New Zealand. 

" The letter which was addressed by Lord 
Glenelg's direction to Mr. Backhouse on the 12th of 
December last, will inform their Lordships of the 
general state of society in those islands, and since 
that date, circumstances have transpired which have 
further tended to force upon her Majesty's Govern- 
ment the adoption of measures for providing for the 
government of the Queen's subjects resident in or 
resorting to New Zealand. 

" With that view it is proposed that certain parts 
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lU BRITISH CONSUL. 

of the islands of New Zealand should be added td 
the Colony of New South Wales, as a dependency 
of that government ; and Captain Hobson, R. N. 
who has been selected to proceed as British Consul, , 
will also be appointed Lieutenant- Grovemor." 

The reason and object of these measures on the 
part of ber Majesty's Government are explained in 
the Marquis of Normanby's instructions to Captain 
Hobson, who had previously visited New Zealand, 
when in command of the Rattlesnake sloop-of-war, 
in 1837. 

"The acquaintance which your service in her 
Majesty's Navy has enabled you to ohtfuu with the 
state of society in New Zealand, relieves me from 
the necessity of entering on any explanation on that 
subject. It is sufficient that I should generally 
notice the &ct that a considerable body of her Ma- 
jesty's subjects have already established their resi- 
dence and effected Settlements there, and that many 
persons in this kingdom have formed themselves 
into a society, having for its object the acquisition ' 
of land, and the removal of emigrants to those 
Islands. 

" Her Majesty's Government have watched these 
proceedings with attention and solicitude. We have - 
not been insensible to the importance of New Zea- 
land to the interests of Great Britain in Australia, 
nor unaware of the great natural resources by which 
that country is distinguished, or that its geogra- 
phical position must in seasons, either of peace or 
of war, enable it, in the hands of civilized men, to 
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exercise a paramount Induence in that quarter of the 
globe.' There is probably no part of the earth in 
which colonization would be effected with greater 
or surer prospects of national advantage. ^ 

" On the other hand, the ministers of the CrowA 
have been restrained by still higher motives &om 
engaging in such an enterprise. They have de- 
ferred to the advice of the Committee appointed by 
the House of Commons in the year 1836, to inquire 
into the state of the Aborigines, residing in the 
vicinity of our Colonial Settlements ; and have con- 
curred with that Committee, in thinking that the 
increase of national wealth and power, promised by 
the acquisition of New Zealand, would be a most 
inadequate compensation for the injury which must 
be indicted on this kingdom itself, by embarking in 
a measure essentially unjust, and but too certainly 
fraught with calamity to a numerous and inoffeusive 
people, whose title to the soil and to the sovereignty 
of New Zealand is indisputable, and has been 
solemnly recognized by the British Government. 
We retain those opinions in unimpaired force, and 
though circumstances entirely beyond our controul, 
have at length compelled us to alter our course, I 
do not scruple to avow that we depart from it with 
great reluctance. 

" The necessity for the interposition of Govern- 
ment has however become too evident to admit of any 
further inaction. The reports which have reached 
this office within the last few months establish the 
facts, that about the commencement of the year 
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1838, a body of Dot less than two thousand British 
subjects, had become permanent inhabitants i3f New 
Zealand ; that amongst them, were many persons of 
bad or doubtful character — convicts who had fled 
from our penal settlements, or seamen who bad 
deserted their ships ; and that these people, unre- 
strained by any law, and amenable to no tribunals, 
were alternately the authors and Tictims of every 
species of crime and outrage. It further appears 
that extensive cessions of land have been obtained 
from the natives, and that several hundred persons 
have recently sailed from this country to occupy 
and cultivate those lands. The spirit of adventure 
having been thus effectually roused, it can no longer 
be doubted that an extensive settlement of British 
subjects wiU be rajftflly established in New Zealand, 
and that unless protected, and restrained by neces- 
sary laws and institutions, they will repeat unchecked, 
in that quarter of the globe, the same process of 
war and spoliation, under which uncivilized tribes 
have almost invariably disappeared, as often as they 
have been brought into the immediate vicinity of 
emigrants from the nations of Christendom. 

" To mitigate, and, if possible, to avert these 
disasters, and to rescue the emigrants themselves 
from the evils of a lawless state of society, it has ~ 
been resolved to adopt the most effective measures 
for establishing amongst them a settled form of civil 
government. To accomplish this design, is the 
principal object of your mission." 

InAugust, 1839, Captain William Hobson, R.N., 
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was despatched from England in the Druid frigate. 
Captain Lord Churchill, as Lieutenant-GoTernor, to 
take possession of the Islands of New Zealand, in the 
name of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, 
and to obtun the cession from the native cliiefs of the 
sovereignty of such parts as had previously declared 
themselves independent in the three Islands. The 
(-olony was to be a dependency on New South 
Wales, and Captain Hobson to act under the autho- 
rity and directions of the Governor and Council at 
Sydney. 

The history of New Zealand, therefore, aa a 
British Colony may be considered as commencing 
with the year 1840. 

The Lieutenant-Governor sailed from Sydney on 
the 19th January 1840, in H.*M. frigate Herald, 
Captain Nias, and arrived in the Bay of Islands on 
the 29th January. On the following day, in the 
presence of the British residents at Kororarika, were 
read and published two Commissions — one under the 
Great Seal, extending the limits of the Colony of 
New South Wales, so as to comprehend the Islands 
of New Zealand — and the other under the RoyaJ 
Signet and Sign Manual, appointing Captain William 
Hobson, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of New 
Zealand. Two Proclamations were at the same time 
promulgated — the first announcingthat her Majesty's 
authority had been asserted over British subjects in 
New Zealand — the second, acquainting the public 
that her Majesty docs not deem it expedient to ac- 
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knowledge as valid any titles to land in New 
Zealand, which are not derived from, or confirmed 
by, a grant from the Crown. (See A. and B. Ap- 
pendix.) 

For many years previous to this period, individuals 
had, as they located, purchased land of the natives, 
but in the year 1838, and subsequently, the antici- 
pation that the British Government was about to 
countenance emigration to New Zealand, and to 
establish some authority and order, induced many 
persons in the neighbouring Colonies to make very 
lai^ purchases of land from the natives. This cir- 
cumstance and the additional fact of the New 
Zealand Company having sent out an expedition 
early in 1839, to make large purchases of land, for 
the purposes of the Company, influenced Her Ma- 
jesty's Government to issue the latter proclama- 
tion, prohibiting for the future — subsequent to the 
date (14th January) of the proclamation, by Sir 
George Gipps in Sydney — all purchases of land 
in New Zealand, excepting from her Majesty's 
Government. 

At the early part of the year, five large ships 
arrived at Port Nicholson with emigrants, under the 
auspices of the New Zealand Company, who were 
about forming a settlement there, and the number 
«f persons located very soon exceeded one thousand. 

On the 3rd February, the British inhabitants of 
the Bay of Islands addressed the Lieat.-Govemor, 
expressing their loyalty to the British Crown, and 
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pledging themselves to aid His Excellency with 
their best exertions to establish order, law, and 
security for life and property in the Colony. 

The serious and important, as well as difficult task 
of the Lieut.-Govemor, to obtain from 'the native 
chiefs, their cession of the sovereignty of the Islands, 
commenced on the Mh February, 1840, when a 
conference was held between His Excellency and 
the chiefs of the confederation, as well as the high 
chiefe, who had not yet signed the declaratioo of 
independence. 

This event may be considered as the first step 
towards British sovereignty in New Zealand, and it 
cannot be better described than in Captain Hohson's 
own words, in his despatch to Sir George Gipps. 

" I have the honour to acquwnt your Excellency, 
that immediately on my arrival here, I circulated 
notices, printed in the native language, that on this 
day I would Bold a meeting of the chiefe of the 
confederation, and of the high chieis who had not 
yet signed the declaration of independence, for the 
purpose of explaining to them the commands I had 
I'eceived from Her Majesty the Queen, and of laying 
before them the copy of a treaty which I had to 
propose for their consideration. 

" Accordingly, a vast number of chiefs, with a 
multitude of followers, crowded in from every quarter, 
end at 13 o'clock this day they assembled under 
spacious tents, decorated with flags which had heeti 
previously erected at Waitangi by Captain Nias of 
H. M. S. Herald. Preparatory to the meeting, I had 
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appointed a levee to be held at Mr. Busby's house* 
at 1 1 o'clock, to which I invited all the principal 
European inhabitants, the members of the Church of 
England and Catholic Missions, and all the officers 
of H. M. S. Herald, and was highly gratified to find 
that nearly every one, either here or in the neigh- 
bourhood, favoured me with their attendance. 

" Soon after 13, I proceeded to the tent, sup- 
ported by Captain Nias and his officers, Mr. Busby 
the late resident, the members of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the French Bishop, the officers of 
the Government, and all the principal European 
inhabitants in procession, and took my seat on a 
raised platform, surrounded by 'the gentlemen ia 
the same order as tbey accompanied me. In the 
centre of the area, within the tents, the chiefs 
seated themselves on the ground, leaving a space 
around them for Europeans. The whole spectacle 
produced an imposing efiect. The business of the 
meeting commenced by my announcing to the chiefe 
the objects of my mission, and the reason that bad 
induced Her Majesty to appoint me. I explained, 
and I assured them in the most fervent manner> 
that they might implicitly rely on the good faith of 
Her Majesty's Government in the transaction. 

" I then read the treaty, and in doing so I dwelt 
on each article, and offered a few remarks explana- 
tory of such passages as they might be supposed not 
to understand. 

■*' Mr. H. Williams, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, did me the favour to interpret, and repeated 
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in the native toDgue, sentence by sentence, all I 
said. 

"When P^Jlad finished reading the treaty, I 
invited the chie& to ask explanations on any point 
they did not comprehend, and to make any obser- 
vations or remarks on it they pleased. Tw6nty or 
thirty chiefs addressed the meeting, five or six of 
whom opposed me with great violence, and at one 
period with such e£Fect and bo cleverly, that I began 
to apprehend an unfavourable impression would be 
produced. At this crisis the Hokianga chiefs under 
Neni and Fatawoni made their appearance, and 
nothing could have been more seasonable. 

" It was evident, From the nature of the opposition, 
that some underhand influence had been at work. 
The chiefs Revewah and Jakahra, who are followers 
of the Catholic Bishop, were the principal opposers, 
and the arguments were auch as convinced me they 
had been prompted. 

" Revewah, while addressing me, turned to the 
chie&and said — " Send the men away ^ do not sign 
the paper ; if you do, you will be reduced to the condi- 
tion of slaves ; and be obliged to break stones for 
the roads. Your lands' will be taken from you, and 
your dignity as chie& will be destroyed." 

*' At the first pause Neni came forward, and spoke 
with a degree of natural eloquence that surprised all 
the Europeans, and evidently turned aside the tem- 
porary feeling which had been created. He first 
addressed himself to bis own countrymen, desiring 
them to reflect on their own condition, to recollect 
c 
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bow much the character of New Zealaoders had been 
exalted by their mtercourse with Europeans, and 
how impossible it was for them to govern themselvcB 
without frequent wars and bloodshed, and he cx>D- 
cluded his harangue by strenuously advising them to 
receive us and to place confidence in our promises. 
He then turned to me and said — <*You must be 
our father I You must not allow us to become slaves ! 
You must preserve our customs and never suffei our 
lands to be wrested from us 1" 

" One ortwo other chiefe, who were favourable, fol- 
lowed him in the same strain, and one reproached a 
noisy fellow named Kitigi, of the adverse party, with 
having spoken rudely to me. Kitigi, stung by the 
remark, sprung forward and shook me violently by 
the hand, and I received the salute apparently with 
equal ardour. This occasioned among the natives 
a general expression of applause, and a loud cheer 
Arom the Kuropeans, in which the natives joined, and 
thus the meeting closed, further consideration of the 
question being adjourned to Friday, at 11 o'clock, 
leaving one clear day to reflect on my proposal." 

On Friday, the 7th of February, being perfectly 
satisfied, the cbiefa were impatient to sign the treaty, 
that they might return to their homes. Without any 
further discussion the treaty was then signed by forty- 
six head chiefs in the presence of at least five hun- 
dred of inferior degree. 

This treaty (Appendix C.) comprised only three 
articles. The first ceded to Her Majesty all the 
rights of sovereignty the cliiefe possessed. The 
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second guaranteed on the part of the Queen to the 
chie£s, their tribes and families, full, exclusive and 
undisturbed possession of their lands, estates, forests, 
fisheries, and other properties, which they might 
wish to possess, so long as they desired to retain them, 
but the chiefs yielded and granted to Her Majesty 
exclusive right of pre-emption to purchase all lands 
the natives might be disposed at any time to alienate. 
In consideration of which Her Majesty, by the third 
article, imparted to the natives all the rights and pri- 
vileges of British subjects. 

The acquiescence and acknowledgment of the 
various powerful chiefs and tribes of the Bay of 
Islands to the Treaty, although most important, yet 
ceded the sovereignty to the Queen only over 
their territories, and it was necessary to obtain 
similar concessions from all the chiefe, more par- 
ticularly in the Northern island. At Hokianga, 
the Lieut.-Govemor met, on the 12th February, 
1840, between 400 and 500 chieh of different de- 
grees, with their tribes, amounting to nearly 6000 
natives. The same reluctance and opposition were 
manifested as at the Bay of Islands. The great 
chiefe, who are chiefly orators, are as fond of die- 
playing their powers, as their tribes are of hearing 
them, and they all were' energetically opposed to 
signing the treaty. To this opposition they had been 
instigated by the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop and his priests, and likewise by the misrepre- 
sentations of the low European characters, who had 
been for some time resident among the natives, 
c 2 
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The motives of theae two parties were widely 
different, but their anited efforts to prejudice the 
minds of the natives and to excite their fears, by 
allying the cession of the sovereignty would be 
followed by taking possession of all their land, had 
naturally great weight with the natives, to whom 
the distinction between — " cesfiion of sovereignty," 
— and actual possession of the land, could be but 
imperfectly, if at all, understood. 

The conduct of the natives on this occasion, as 
well as on all others, of discussion of this most im- 
portant act, affecting as it does their vital interests 
as a people, is most powerful evidence of their 
mental powers and qualifications, and of bow much 
might be accomplished with them under proper 
instruction and judicious management. 

It is a practice of the natives to have lengthened 
discussions among themselves-— sometimes for a 
whole day — on any subject affecting the tribe indi- 
vidually or collectively — and it is to their patience 
in hearing every one before decision, that may be 
attributed the success of Captain Hobeon in over- 
coming the opposition, by impressing on the natives 
" that if they listened to the counsel of such a 
worthless class, as the Europeans living among 
them, who consult no interest but their own, and 
who would sacrifice the native rights at any time, 
for their own purposes, — they would very soon be 
stripped of all their land : — Her Majesty had sent 
him to New Zealand, to protect the natives from 
such people, and be asked from them the authority 
to do so." 
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This had the desired efiect on the leading chiefs, 
the treat; was signed, and followed by the uBual 
ceremonies of friendship — native war dance- — firing 
of muskets, and feasting of the whole tribes. 

In the districts northward of the Bay of Islands, 
the tribes were visited by the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Shortland, and assembled at Kaitaia, where 
the debate was conducted in the usnal manner, and 
some of the chiefs stated, that they had been in> 
formed that the Queen would make them all slaves, 
and take away their lands, and they also said 
they had been asked to join the Hokianga and 
Mgaponi tribes in a plot, tocut off the white people: 
but that they would not do so. The assent and 
signatufe of sixty principal chiefe, was given after 
an address from the principal chief of Kaitaia, 
Nopera, which, for intelligence and as a specimen of 
native oratory, is worthy of attentive perusal. It is 
a translation, frY>m notes taken at the time, by the 
Rev. R. Taylor. 

" Hear, all of you, Fakehas (English), and 
Maoris. This is my speech. — My desire is that we 
should be aU of one heart. Speak your words 
openly ; speak as you mean to act ; do not say one 
thing and mean another. I am at your head. I 
wish you all to have the governor. We are saved 
by this. Let every one say yes, as I do. We have 
now somebody to look up to. Some say it will be 
the Fakehas who will ofiend, I say no; it wilt be 
the Maoris. My grandfather brought the Fakehas 
to this very spot, and the chiefe agreed with what 
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my grandfiither did. He went on board tfae ship, 
and got trade. He spread it through the land. 
Let us act right aa my ancestors did. The Fakehas 
went to the Bay of Islands and -were murdered. 
Let us do them no harm. What has the governor 
done wrong. The shadow of the land goes to 
Queen Victoria, but the substance remains with us. 
We will go to the governor, and get a payment for 
our land as before. If the Ngapcaii commit evil 
tbey will suffer. We have always been friendly 
with the Fakebas. We never went in ships to 
England or Fort Jackson, to buy arms to kill our 
countrymen. If you want to be cut off, go and 
fight the governor. Do not, like the chiefs at 
Hokianga, wish to kiU the governor. Live peace- 
ably with the Fakebas. We have now a helmsman. 
One said, * let me steer,' and another said, * let 
me steer,' and we never went straight. Be jealous i 
look well into your own hearts and commit no evil. 
The natives did wrong at tbe Bay and suffered. 
What man of sense would believe that the governor 
would take our goods, and only give us half of it ? 
If you have any thing else to say, say it ; but if 
not, finish j and all of you say, yes — say, yes." 

In consequence of the iUness of tbe Lieutenant- 
Governor, Major Bunbury, 80th regiment, was dis- 
patched in H. M. S. Herald, Captain Nias, to the 
eastern and southern coasts of the North island, to the 
Middle and South island, to obtain the acquiescence 
of the various tribes to the treaty of Waitangi. He 
\iBited Coromandel Harbour at the mouth of the 
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Thames, where one of the principal cbiefe remarked, 
" that he saw no necessity for placing himself under 
the domimon of any Prince or Queen, who might 
goTcm the white men as they pleased, as be was ' 
desirous of continuii^ to govern his own tribe." 

At Tauranga, in the Bay of Plenty, on the eastern 
coast of the North island} a most populous district, 
little or no opposition was offered by the natives, to 
their adherence to the treaty, except by one of the 
principal chiefs, who, when asked for his signature, 
said, " Now let us talk a little. Who was the 
first stranger who visited our shores ?" On being 
told Cook, he remarked, ** And who was Cook's 
King ; was his name not Geoi^ ?" On being 
answered " Yes ;** — " And who then," continued he, 
" is this Queen ?" This was all explained to him, 
and that the Queen's great object was to put an 
end to wars among them, when he observed: " If 
your nation is so fond of peace, why have you 
introduced into this country fire-arms and gun- 
powder?" After many other equally pertinent 
remarks on various pdnts, he and his fellow chiefs 
signed the treaty. 

Major Bunbury proclaimed the Queen's authority 
over the Southern or Stewart's Island, on the 5th 
June, 1840, and it is a singular dreumstance that 
Captain Stewart, who had discovered the island in 
1809, and after whom it is named, was on board 
Her M. S. Herald, at the time, he having accom- 
panied the expedition fronl Mercury Bay as pilot. 
From Stewart's Island H. M. S. Herald proceeds 
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to Robuka, or Long Island, in Foveaux's Straits, where 
the tribe of the warrior chief Tociaki, or Bloody Jack , 
reside. This chief has become the head of his tribe 
', and other chiefs by his talents in war, which is Ire- 
quently the case, as with Rauparaha at Kapiti, and 
Warepori at Port NichoUon. He now disowns his 
English appellation, and has only his native name 
of Tooiaki. This chief went on board the H^ald 
fri^te in the full dress staff uniform of a British 
aid-de-camp, with gold-laced trowsers, cocked-hat, 
and plume, in which he looked extremely well, and 
his behaviour at Captun Nias' table, where he took 
tea, shewed that the examples he had seen had not 
been lost upon him ; he was also accompanied by a 
native orderly sergeant, dressed in corresponding 
costume. The chief spoke a little English, and 
appeared to be aware of the nature of the treaty, 
but which it was thought necessary to have read 
and explained to him by Mr. Hesketh, resident on 
the island, and he signed it without hesitation. He 
ssdd he had at his village twenty men dressed and 
in training as British soldiers, and was very anxious 
that Captain Nias should permit them to come on 
board the following morning, and see the marines 
anual and platoon exercise, which 
d to. On the chief taking leave, 
3ld him he should return his visit 
lich he did, accompanied by Lieu- 
Royal Marines, Captain Stewart, 
:new well, and Mr. Williams the 
interpreter. 
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They were received by the chief in the same scar- 
let uniform he had worn the day before, and by the 
sergeant who then accompanied him, at the head of 
six soldiers dressed in British uniform, but without 
hats or shoes. Tooiaki took them to his cottage, a 
weather-boarded hut, and offered them rum.of which 
he seemed to have a good supply, but Mr. Hesketh 
stated, to the credit of the natives, that although 
they do not absolutely refrain from spirituous liquors, 
they very seldom are intoxicated. He introduced 
his son to them, a fine boy about seven years of age, 
of whom Tooiaki was very fond. The boy was 
dressed very becomingly, and had six toes on each 
foot, which his father exhibited with much satisfac- 
tion. The chief, his son, two other chiefs, the ser- 
geant, and six soldiers, with many natives, returned 
with the party to the frigate. The soldiers of the 
chief and natives having arranged themselves on 
deck, the marines went through their manual and 
platoon exercise as had been promised, and after- 
wards Captain Nias permitted a few sailors to go 
through the sword exercise, which pleased and inter- 
ested them much, particularly the attack and de^ce, 
the chief frequently calling to his followers, to pay 
attention and- see how it was performed. 

At Cloudy Bay, — where the Herald met with five 
American, one French, and one Bremen whaling 
vessels, after having visited Otako, in which harboor 
were two American and two French whaling vessels 
— the head chief Nohorua, brother of Elauparaha of 
Kapiti, with other chiefs, his relatives, refused to 
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sign the treaty, under the impression that if they 
did so, their lands would be taken from them : but 
they behaved very civilly, and promised to go on 
hoard the following morning. 

On the following morning some of the chiefs from 
other coves adjoining that which had been visited 
the preceding evening went on board ; these did not 
hesitate to sign the treaty when it was explained to 
them : a young chief of the name of Mawipu was 
particularly intelligent : be spoke a little English, 
andsaid he had been at Hobart Town, and on board 
Her Majesty's ship Conway. When txM, after 
he had read the treaty, of the difficulty experienced 
at the neighbouring cove, he said : " that tribe was 
not singular, and-^Mt'most of the natives imagined 
that they were asked to sign, in order that the Queen 
might afterwards take their lands from them." 
Both Mr. WilliamB and Captain Stewart, well con- 
versant with the native language, were surprised at 
the very clear manner in which he explained to 
Another <^ief, the nature of the second article of the 
treaty, which relates to the land and property of the 
natives, and he o£Feredand wentonshore to explain it 
to the others. The old chief, named Nohorua, then, 
on condition that his signature was witnessed by his 
English son-in-law, agreed to sign, in order, as he 
said, should his grand-children lose their land, their 
father might share the blame. 

A number of other chiefs went on board, and all 
expressed a wish to sign, except three brothers, ne- 
phews of Nohorua j _ the wife of one of these was very 
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CHAPTER II. 

TOWN OF SnSBELIf— ^ai WAITEHATA — HARBOUR AND TOTH 

OF AUCKLAND MOUNT EDEN — THE NGA TEWHATUA TRIBE 

— OBAKEI— RIVER TAUAKI—UOUNT WELLINGTON — HANA- 
KAO HARBOUR — WAIKATO BIVER— COROHANDEL HARBQOR 
— MERCURY BAY — THE RIVSR THAMES — THE RIVSR PIAKO — 
ISLAND OF WAIHEKt — MAURANOI — HATAKANA— TDTUKAKA 
R CSSE LL — WANG A RO A. 

On the arrival of the Lieutenant-Governor at 
the Bay of Islands, he formed the site for a town 
to be called Russell, hut a position more in the 
centre of the island, so as to hold ready commu- 
nication with both coasts, was. considered to be 
more eligible for the seat of the Govemment. 

The Thames and Waitemata having been visited 
and surveyed by the Surveyor-General, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor fixed on the shores of the latter 
for the site of the principal town, or capital of New 
Zealand. 

This part of the Northern Island had been 
hitherto very little known or visited, either by navi- 
gators or traders, being the extreme western part 
of the Gulf of Hourafci, on entering which, — either 
from the eastward, between Cape Colville and the 
Barrier Isles, which was Captain Cook's course, 
or from the northward by Point Itodney — the estuary 
of the River Thames is the leading and most open 
object, at the south-eastern extremity of the Gulf, 
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while the river aiid harbour of Waitemata are shut 
in, from both passages, by the Islands of Wsuheki, 
Motu.Tapu, and Rangi-Toto. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, in a despatch to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, states: 

" After mature consideration, I have decided 
upon forming the seat of government upon the 
south shore of the Waitemata, in the district of the 
Thames. In the choice I have thus made, I have 
been influenced by a combination of circumstances : 
first, by its central position ; secondly, by the great 
facility of internal water communication, by the 
Kaipara and its branches to the northward, and 
the Manakao and Walkato to the southward ; 
thirdly, from the facility and safety of its port, and 
the proximity of several smaller ports abounding 
with the most valuable timber ; and finally, by the 
fertility of the soil, which is stated by persons 
capable of appreciating it, to be available for every 
agricultural purpose ; — the richest and most avail- 
able land in the Northern island being concentrated 
within a radius of fifty miles." 

The first English merchant-vessel that anchored 
in the Waitemata was the barque Flatina, Captain 
Michael Wycherley, which arrived in the harbour 
on the ISth September, 1S4<0, from England, with 
the house for the Governor. At that period there 
was not an European on the shores of the Waite- 
mata. Three days afterwards the barque Anna 
Watson, Captain Stewart, arrived from the Bay of 
Islands with Captain W. C. Symonds, 96th Foot, 
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the Surveyor General, Harbour Master, Superin- 
tendant of Public Works, and many officers under 
government, to commence operations for the forma- 
tion of the town. 

On the 19th September, 1840, the British flag 
was first hoisted at Auckland by Captain William 
Comwallis Symonds, the chief magistrate present. 

The entrance to the harbour of Auckland, — the 
sailing directions for which will be found. Appendix 
D, — is between a point of land on the northern 
shore called the North Head, and a particular 
insulated rock named the Bastion Rock, on the 
southern shore, about a mile distant from each 
other, and that is the average width of the an- 
chorage ground up the harbour. From the Bastion 
Rock, eastward of the town, to another small island 
or rock called the Sentinel, westward of Auckland, 
is a distance of about five miles. The land opposite 
the town, on the northern shore of the Waitemata, 
forms a peninsula, from a large bay running in, 
which is quite shallow at the entrance, and the 
greater part dry at low water. On this peninsula 
is the North Head, S80 feet above the level of the 
sea, on which is erected a signal station, to commu- 
nicate to the town the arrival of vessels in the offing. 

The town of Auckland is on the southern shore 
of the River Waitemata, in latitude 36' 51' 27" 
south, and longitude 174° 45' SC east. 

The town is situated in the middle of the harbour, 
the river extending about five miles to the west- 
ward, and terminating in a large bay, the southern 
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side of which is very shoal, hut on the northern 
shore there is deep water, seven fathoms, and the 
bay, into which two creeks or small rivers discharge 
themselves, runs north-westerly for many miles 
towards the western coast The banks of these two 
rivers abound with kauri, ianikaka, and other 
valuable timber, and it is from hence that much 
building timber is with facility, in a few hours, 
brought down to Auckland. On the south-western 
extremity of this Bay is another small river, running 
about seven miles southerly towards Manakoa har- 
bour, near the Northern Head. At the source of 
this river, as far as which boats can go at high 
water, th^:« is a portage of only a mile and a half 
into Mfmakao harbour. 

The commencement of the town of Auckland is 
situated in a valley running from a Bay called Com- 
mercial Bay into the interior. It then extends 
eastward and westward over undulating ground. 
The fort in which are the barracks, is on a pro- 
montory, perpendicular on two sides towards the 
sea, between Commercial and Official bays, in the 
centre of the town. To the eastward of the fort 
is Official Bay, on which most of the Government 
officers reside, and where are the public offices. 
On the summit of the valley forming Official Bay 
is the Government house, within an enclosure of 
fifteen acres. Between Government house and the 
fortv on the high ground, is the site for the Metro- 
politan Church. Beyond Official Bay is a larger 
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bay, named Mechanics Bay, which is exclusively 
appropriated to sawpits, brickyards, &c. and for the 
residences of the artisans io the employment of 
GoTemment. 

This bay, at the eastern side of which is a creek, 
is the boundary of the town eastward. Beyond 
commence the suburban lands. By the plan of the 
Surveyor Greneral, the town of Auckland is to be 
extended as circumstances may require, to the west* 
ward of Commercial Bay. 

To the southward of Auckland, within two miles, 
is Mount Eden, native name Maunga Wao, five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. Under this 
mountain are the remains, the existence of which 
is still remembered by some of the Nga-te-Wkatuas, 
of extensive native fortifications and of large Pas, 
or native villages, with entrenchments thrown op of 
the scoria with flanking enclosures, up the sides of 
the, mountain. The great space occupied, proves 
there must have been congregated here great num- 
bers of natives in the different villages, at some 
distant period, which is corroborated by those signs 
so well known to travellers in New Zealand ; such 
as remains of their Maori, ovens of stones, vast 
quantities of Pepe shells, &c. These fortified vil- 
lages or Pas, are to be found in the present day, 
and are numerous in the interior, on the Waikato 
Waipa, and the hills near the Lake Taupo, and the 
east coast. Two views are given as specimens in 
this volume. From the summit of this moun- 
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tain, the crater of which is J 50 feet deep, there is 
a most beaatiful exteEusive view, embraciDg on the 
one side, the whole of the town of Auckland, the 
river and northern shores of the Waitemata, the 
islands of Rangitoto, Motu Tapu, Hieh, and Wai- 
heki, with the high land of Coromandel harbour and 
the Great Barrier Isle in the distance. On the 
southern side are seen the Heads and the whole of 
Manakao harbour, the mountains of Albert, Hob- 
soD, and Wellington, all similar to Mount Eden, and 
situated between the Waitemata and Manakao har- 
bour } beyond, the plains of the rivers Thames and 
Fiako, terminating with the high ridge of land be- 
tween the right bank of the Thames and the eastern 
coast. 

The country between the W^aitemata and Ma- 
nakao harbour, excepting the mountains named, is 
perfectly level, and the distance between six and 
seven miles. 

By the treaty of Waitangi it will be seen that 
although the native chiefs ceded the sovereignty of 
the Islands to her Britannic Majesty, yet the Go- 
vernor is obliged to purchase from the Natives any 
land of which it is necessary to have possession to 
form towns, as well as for the occupation of emi- 
grants, and likewise that any land they choose to 
reserve for their own uses and cultivation shall be 
respected and protected by the Government. 

The W^aitemata district is the property of the 
Nga te Wbatua tribe, and on the decision of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to fix the town of Auckland 
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on the Wattemata, be purchased from these na- 
tives as much land as they chose to dispose of, 
which comprised the land bounded to the westward 
by the small river running from near Manakao into 
the large bay at the western extremity of the Wai- 
temata, and to the eastward by a small creek de- 
bouching into the Waitemata, about one mite to the 
eastward of Mechanics Bay, and extending south 
nearly as far as the shores of Manakao harbour. 

Beyond the eastern boundary of the purchase by 
Government is a heautiiiil large bay, the native 
name of which is Orakei, hut termed by the Sur- 
veyor-General, Hobson's Bay. From this bay there 
is a narrow inlet or creek, the entrance to another 
bay, from which diverge two small rivers, south- 
east and south-west, called by the natives Porewa, 
and Terewa. This district, including the bay and 
valley of Hokao adjoining Orakei, and extending 
south to Manakao, the Nga te Whatuas have 
reserved for their own occupation and cultivation, 
and it is the finest land and most beautiful scenery 
on the Wmtemata. The Natives here cultivate large 
tracts for potatoes, maize, and melons, and from the 
proximity, two miles by water, to Auckland, bring 
fresh supplies frequently. They are likewise very 
serviceable to the wants of Europeans, by supplying 
the town with firewood at a very moderate rate. 

The Nga te Whatua tribe of natives, are not 
very numerous. Unfortunately they have dwelt in 
a district, which has been the debateable and fight- 
ing ground, for many antecedent years, for the most 
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warlike and powerful tribes on the North Island : — 
the Nga Pui from the north,— the Nga te Paoa 
and Nga te Hauwa from the Thames and eastern 
coast, — and the Waikato tribes from the westward. 
The Nga te Whatuas, being the allies of one party 
or the other, according to circumstances, were always 
subject, from their position, to surprise and attack 
from the others, and in any great general conflict 
their villages and property must have suffered from 
being the seat of war ; and thus, from being formerly 
a numerous, powerful, influential people, the whole 
tribe now does not exceed two hundred and fifty 
fighting men. Such has been the exterminating 
effect of these internal native wars throughout New- 
Zealand, that there are numerous instances of native 
tribes, that numbered some twenty and thirty years 
since, many thousands, — as the tribe of George, at 
Wangaroa, who captured the " Boyd," and others 
on the western coast, — of whom at this day not an 
individual exists, and the name of the tribe itself is 
only known as associated with the land they for- 
merly possessed and occupied. The possessions of 
the Nga te Whatuas extend from Kaipara, to the 
southern shore of Manakao Harbour, where they 
have a very large ancient Pa, called Mangari, and 
extensive cultivated grounds, and to the eastward 
in the Waitemata, as far as the river Tamaki. 
The Nga te Whatuas are connected by marriage, 
with the Waikato Natives, who are now the most 
numerous and powerful tribe in the North Island. 
The chief of the Nga te Whatuas is Te Kauwau, 
n2 
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a native very much respected for his peaceable 
habits, yet for his steady friendship when engaged 
in war. He is a very mild unassuming old man, 
and very desirous to gain the iriendship of Europeans. 
His eldest son, Te Reweti, the hereditary chief, is 
very acute and intelligent, particularly as to the 
interests of his tribe, in all his transactions with 
Europeans. He conducts all the affairs of his 
father and his tribe, and possesses very great in 
fluence over them. He married a widow of a great 
Waikato chief, and daughter of another celebrated 
chief. She is a very superior native, and is always 
working at her needle, surrounded by her women, 
or else reading her Bible. The Natives who have 
become what they term Missionaries, in other words, 
converts to the Christian faith, have generally, when 
baptized, received a Christian and sometimes sir* 
name. Thus, Te Reweti is named WUliam Davis, 
after the missionary of that name, and his wife is 
named Martha. Te Reweti has a younger brother 
named Hira or Peter, and an orphan cousin, Paora 
or Paul, who are of high birth and rank among the 
Natives, and are fine specimens of the present race 
of New Zealanders. 

The site of the town of Auckland is certainly 
judiciously chosen for a seat of Government, and for 
a central depot of the various products, hereafter, 
from the different parts of the Northern Island. 
Inspection of the chart wiU shew what easy and ex- 
tensive communication, there is coastwise for small 
vessels, without experiencing the danger of the open 
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seas. From Auckland, eastward of the southern 
shore, there is, about five miles distant, the river 
Tamaki, which has a very wide estuary ; but a spit 
of sand running nearly across, just at the entrance 
of the river, renders it difficult and hazardous for 
large vessels, although a brig of SOO tons burtben 
has entered. As soon as the entrance is passed, 
there is deep water for some miles. It is a beauti- 
ful river, with fine cultivable land on both sides. 
About five miles from the mouth of tbe river, on 
the left bank is a creek of great depth leading into 
a small beautiful bay, close at the foot of a high 
volcanic mountsdn, the native name of which is 
Mogia, but now called Wellington. Here, although 
quite deserted by natives, there are the same de- 
scription of defences as at Mount Eden, and the 
remains of a most extensive Pa, with their former 
cultivated grounds, on which are now growing wild, 
in luxuriant vegetation, tares, cabbages, turnips, 
celery, and grass. The tares were in October, 
(Spring) 1840, in full blossom, four feet high, and 
there were some acres completely covered with them. 
On this spot, about nineteen years since, there was 
fought a most sanguinary battle, in which the whole 
tribe here were either slain or carried into slavery. 
From the information of Te Kauwau, the chief of 
the Nga te Whatuas, who was present, above seven 
thousand natives perished in the fray. Tbe battle 
was between the tribes from the north, headed by 
Poraare, Titore, &c. &c., in conjunction with the 
Waikato and Nga te Whatua chiefs and tribes, 
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against the Natives of the Tamak'i and the Thames 
districts. From the nature of the country it is 
probahle that Mount Eden and its defences was the 
position of the former par^, and Mount Wellington 
that of the latter. 

Everywhere the country bears strong evidence 
of much greater native population than at present 
exists, and in the interior these evidences and 
remains of warlike feuds, with always the sacred 
(tapu) burial spot adjacent, remind the traveller, 
that in all countries, either of classic renown or of 
the untutored savage, human passions are the same, 
and that time deals equally with all. Here, in this 
far distant and comparatively unknown region, has 
existed for ages the same thirst for glory, — the 
same desires and attempts for aggrandizement of 
territories, — the same defences and stratagems of 
war, — the same respect, reverence and honour to 
the tombs of the brave, — as in the most polished and 
civilized nations ; and the traveller, while he feels 
surprise, cannot but also be impressed by corres- 
ponding emotions as when visiting similar spots 
famed in the annals of more enlightened kingdoms. 

At the summit of Mount Wellington there is 
a very large crater, as deep as half its height, at the 
bottom of which the lava has been thrown up in 
successive layers as regular as if formed by human 
hands. 

The river Tamaki runs up meandering above 
three miles beyond this bay to a creek, at the head 
of which there is a portage of about three quarters 
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of a mile into Manakao harbour, at its eastern 
extremity. It is over this portage that the Natives 
drag their canoes and produce in their excursions 
from the Waikato river, and Manakao, to the 
Waitemata, Tamaki, and neighbouring ports. From 
Manakao harbour, which is fifteen miles long, and 
nearly nine miles broad, on the south-western side^ 
there is a small river, the Awaroa, which runs 
towards the Waikato river, where agcun there is a 
short portage, a distance of 2,@6U yards, 1^ the 
measurement of Captain W, C. Symonds, Deputy 
Surveyor General of New Zealand, over which the 
Natives transport their canoes. The Waikato river 
is navigable for small craft, drawing not more than 
eight feet water, one hundred miles into the inte- 
rior, and then separates itself into two branches, 
east and west, the latter, the Waipa, which is also 
navigable for boats, runs through fertile plains into 
the valley of the Waihou, or Thames, the central 
and richest district of the Northern Island, and 
sheltered from the south-westerly gales by a high 
ridge of mountains along the western coast There- 
fore it is evident with what facility, communication, 
and conveyance of produce and supplies of mer- 
chandize, can he accomplished between Auckland 
and the interior on the western coast. 

Continuing from the Taraaki eastward, along the 
southern shore of the Waitemata, there is a river 
called Wairoa, running several miles up the country, 
parallel to the course of the Tamaki. 

Still further eastward, about forty-five miles from 
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Auckland, is the frith of the Waihou, or Thames 
river, on the eastern side of which ie CoromaDdel 
Harbour. 

Coromandel Harbour has good anchorage, but 
□ot sufficient depth of water tbroaghout the shel- 
tered part of it for many large vessels, as the eastern 
side shoals off very much, and the only safe place 
for vessels of any great draught of water is on the 
western side under the land. The entrance to the 
harbour is two miles wide, with deep water close to 
both shores, particularly the northern. In that 
part within the harbour which is open to its mouth, 
when the wind is south-west, and blows hard, there 
sets in a heavy rolling sea, rendering it unsafe for 
vessels to run the risk of dragging their anchors so 
close to a shallow lee shore. Here there are some 
Englishmen established in the heauti^I small bays 
around the harbour, and there are also settlements 
of cultivated tracts of the Natives, who are nume- 
rous, and belong to the Nga te Foa tribes of the 
Thames district. The principal chief at Coromandel 
harbour is a very old man named Te Horeta ; he 
remembers Captain Cook when he visited Mercury 
Bay, and is not a little proud of his acquaintance. 

From Coromandel Harbour to Mercury Bay, on 
the eastern coast, is a distance of about sixteen miles 
overland. It is at this latter place that H. M. S. 
Buf^o was wrecked in a most tremendous gale from 
the north-east in August, 1840 ; but &om the 
skill and judgment of Captain Wood in running 
her direct on to the beach with the flood tide, the 
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crew and stores were saved. In Mercury Bay there 
is safe anchorage in certain parts, such as Cook's 
Bay, where Captain Cook anchored, and likewise 
at the mouth of the river at the south-western extre- 
mity of the harhour, where there is four and fire 
fathoms water close to the shore, and sheltered from 
all winds. But the entrance to the harbour is 
exposed to the north-east, and there are rocks at 
the mouth which reader it only safe to enter with 
certain winds. 

It is in the forests on the mountains, between Coro- 
mandel Harbourand Mercury Bay, that the finest and 
lai^est kauri trees are found, and it is for the sup- 
plies of spars that vessels visit these two harbours. 

The frith of the Thames, to the southward of Coro- 
mandel harbour, is not navigable for large vessels, as 
there are sand banks, and very shallow water at the 
southern part, where the rivers Thames and Piako 
discharge themselves : hut for small craft there is 
sufiBcient water, with a rise and fall of tide of ten 
feet. The entrance to the former river is at the 
south-eastern extremity of the frith. There are 
two fathoms water at the mouth at low tide, and the 
tide runs up nearly fifty miles, rendering the river, 
for that distance, navigable for large boats or barges, 
and if it were cleared from some large trees or snags, 
it might be navigated by such craft as far as the 
falls near Mata Mata, which is, by the river's course, 
above one hundred miles from the entrance. Small 
boats and canoes can go up nearly to thesourceof the 
river, which is in a high mountain, called * Horu 
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Horu,' near to 'Roto Ma,* one of the lakes of Roto 
Rua. The Thames, firom it source, runs a little to 
the westwaixl of north, but winding in its course to 
the frith. Below Mata Mata it receives three 
smaller rivers, which have their source in the chain 
of mountains running from Cape Colville to the 
Bay of Plenty, which forms the eastern boundary of 
the valley of the Thames, and which shelters it from 
the eastern coast. These rivers are the Wai Riri, 
the Ohenemuka, or sacred river, and the Hekatia. 

The Wai Riri has its source on the table land 
above the hills on the right bank of the Thames, 
and discharges itself into that river near Mata Mata. 
This river is celebrated for its magnificent water- 
fall, which gives the name to the river ''Wai Riri," 
or '* Foaming Water," — nearly one thousand feet 
in perpendicular height, and which can be seen in 
the valley westward above twenty miles distant. 
The Ohenemuka runs from its source through a 
most beautiful valley, with hills skirting its banks, 
abounding with Kauri. The Hekatia is a smaller 
river that discharges itself into the Thames, above 
twenty miles from the frith. 

About ten miles distant from the mouth of 
the Thames, at the south-western extremity of the 
frith, is the entrance to the river Piako, at a 
little distance from which it divides itself into three 
branches. The small river on the left bank, has 
its source in a ridge of hills which bound the valley 
on the westward, and separate it from the plains of 
the Waikato and Waipa. The source of the Piako, 
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is in the Mat^awa Hills, not far distant from the 
course of the Waikato river. The entrance to the 
Piako is very shallow at low £hb tide, but with the 
flood, the rise of which is ten feet, large boats can 
enter, and go many miles up the three rivers, bnt 
it is not accessible for such a distance as the Thames. 

This valley or district of the Thames and Piako, 
which may he computed to comprise above two thou- 
sand square miles, contains more alluvial soil, and 
is more available and adapted for grazing and agri- 
culture, than any other part of the North Island. 

Returning from the frith of the Thames to the 
Wfutemata, between Coromandel Harbour and Auck- 
land, there is the beautiful island of Waiheki, with 
numerous sheltered bays and small harbours. It is 
about fifteen miles long, and from four to eight miles 
broad. This island abounds in Kauri timber, and 
there are beautiful romantic spots for cultivation. 
Between Waiheki and the North Head, are two 
islands, Motu Tapu and Kaogitoto, and two smaller, 
between the former and the main land, called Hieh 
and Motu Koreho. 

The island of Rang^toto has been a volcano, and 
is remarkable for the height, nearly 1000 feet, of its 
peak. It is a mass of volcanic scoria, .interpersed 
with thick low woods. 

The communication, as above described, by the 
rivers and shores to the eastward, to the valleys of 
the Thames and Piako, and to the interior on the 
western coast are not the only advantages peculiar 
to Auckland. 
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The distance from Anckland to Point Rodney 
is forty miles ; and to Cape Colville, forty-five miles. 

From the North Head of the harhour of Wute- 
mata, there is the whole eastern coast up to the 
North Cape, a distance of above 150 miles, which 
includes numerous harbours and districts, peculiarly 
adapted to support a lucrative coasting trade. 

First to the northward, fifteen miles distant from 
Auckland, are the harbours and bay of Maurangi, 
with deep water three miles up the river for any 
vessels. Matakana is the next harbour. Still fur- 
ther northward is Wangari, surveyed by H. M. S. 
Buffalo, in 1834i- It is close under Bream Head, 
which protects it from the north and north-east. 

Then follows Tutukaka, a safe harbour for small 
vessels, and where there are already settlers profit- 
ably engaged in the timber and coasting trade, 

Wangamuma is a small harbour between Tutu- 
kaka and Wanganira, which is an excellent harbour 
and district, and where H. M. S. Buffalo took in a 
large cargo of spars. 

Then succeeds the Bay of Islands, a fine capa- 
cious harbour, affording shelter in all weathers to 
any number of ships. It is now ao well known 
and has been so often described, that any observa- 
tions here would be superfluous, excepting that the 
Government town of Russell is situated at the 
southern extremity of the harbour in latitude 35' 
12" south, and longitude 174° IS* east. Towards 
the North Cape, distant from the Bay of Islands 
twenty-five miles, is the harbour of Wangaroa, ad- 
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jacent to the fertile, beautiful districts of MongoDui 
and Kaitaia. 

Wangaroa is one of the most beaotifol and capa- 
cious harbours in New Zealand. Any number of 
vessels of any tonnage are certain and secure of good 
anchorage with from six to twelve fathoms water, and 
completely protected from the sea and every wind. 
The shores are bold and ships can anchor within a 
short distance from them. The entrance to the 
harbour is narrow but its exact position is known 
by one of the Islands of the Cavalles at the north- 
ern end of the group, about three miles distant from 
the mouth of the harbour. 
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AUCKLAND — SEPARATION OF THE COLONY FROM NEW SOUTH 
WALES — CAPTAIN BOBSON APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF THE 
COLONY OF NEW ZEALAND —COUNCILS AND GOVERNMENT 
OmCERB— FIRST SESSION OF LXGIBI^TIVE COUNCIL — 

SPEECH OF THE GOVERNOR ORDINANCES — BUILDING OF 

AUCKLAND— ERECTION OF A METROPOLITAN CHURCH- 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH — NEWSPAPER AND BANK. 



From October, 1840, tbe town of Auckland re- 
ceived accession of numbers continually by arrivals 
from other parts of the islands, as well as from the 
adjacent colonies. 

In January, 1841, the Lieutenant-Governor, with 
the whole of the Government establishment, took 
up his permanent residence at Auckland, and every 
exertion was then made to prepare the town allot- 
ments for tbe sale advertised to take place in March. 

During this period the Colony was under tbe Go- 
vernment of New South Wales, and every question 
and proceeding, whether judicial, commercial, or 
statistical, was obliged to be referred to the Governor 
and Council at Sydney for approval or rejection. 
Distant as New Zealand is from New South Wales, 
exclusive of the great difference between the circum- 
stances of the two Colonies, this dependence of the 
former on tbe latter for all laws and regulations, 
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must not only have contltmally embarrassed tlie 
Lieutenant-Governor, but have militated very much 
against the rise and progress of the infant Colony of 
New Zealand. It may easily therefore be conceived 
how much the best interests of New Zealand had 
been considered and promoted by its separation from, 
and independence of, New South Wales. 

In the early part of the year 1841, intelligence 
fixim England hinted at the separation of the Colony, 
but it was not until the month of April that the 
Lieut.-Govemor received despatches direct from the 
Home Government, announcing that Her Majesty 
bad been pleased to create New Zealand a Colony 
separate and independent from New South "Wales. 

The sale of the town allotments, originally adver- 
tised for the 12th of March, had been postponed to 
Wednesday, the 1 2th of April, and this intelligence 
tended very much to enhance the anticipated value 
of property in the town of Auckland. The first 
Government sale of Crown lands in New Zealand 
took place on the day mentioned, the particulars of 
which will be found under another chapter. 

On the Srd of May, 1841, the inhabitants of 
Auckland and its vicinity were assembled, with the 
troops and all the public functionaries, when Her 
Majesty's Proclamation was publicly read, estab- 
lishing the Islands of New Zealand, a distinct and 
independent Colony of Great Britain, and expressing 
Her Majesty's royal will and pleasure that the three 
Islands forming the Colony shall henceforth be desig- 
nated, — New Ulster instead of the North Island, — 
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New Munster for the Middle Island, — and New 
Leinster for Stewart's or the Soutbem Island, (see 
Appendix E.) 

At the same time was read Her Majesty's Com- 
mission, appointing Captain W. Hobson, R.N. to 
be Governor of the Colony of New Zealand, wben 
he took the oaths in public, before the Magistrates 
and Government officers present 

The Proclamation announced the form of Local 
GoTemdent by Executive and Legislative Councils, 
in conjunction with His Excellency the Governor, 
and the following public officers were immediately 
appointed and sworn in by His Excellency. 
ExeeuHve Couneil. 

His Excellency the GoTeraor. 

The Colonial Secretarjr. 

The Attorney Geaenl. 

The Colonial TreaBorer. 
Legislatite Council. 

His Excellency the Governor. 

The Colonial Secretary. 

The Attorney General. 

The Colonial Treaeurer. 

Three Senior Justices of the Peace 

Commitaoneri of Land Claimt, 

Edward Lee Godfrey, Esq. 

Matthew Richmond, Esq. 

Government Officert. 
Colonial Secretary . \rdlonghby Shortland, Esq. 

Attorney General . . Francis Fisher, Esq. 

Colonial Treasurer and 1 /^ r. n 

Collector of CnatomsJ. " ««>»« CooP^- B«q. 
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PIBST SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 4!* 

SarreTor OeDcral . Fdtoa Mathev, Esq. 

Sheriff and J Jam« C<»t«, Eiq. 

Clerk to tlie Councils i 

Protector of AborigineB . . George Clarice, Esq, 

Colonial Storekeeper . . Henry Tacker, Esq. 

Snperintendent of Works . WilliRm Mason, Esq. 

ColoDial Sn^eon . John Joluuan, Esq. M.D. 

Harfaonr Master . . . David Rough, Esq. 

PoBtmaster General . . Thomas Paton, Esq. 

Registrar of Snpreme Court R. A. Fitigeiald, Esq. 

Coroners. — Auckland . J. Johnson, Esq. M.D. 

Bay of Islands . W. Daries, Esq. M.D. 

Port Nidiolwm . i. Fitzgerald, Esq. M.D, 

The first Session of the Le^slative Council of 
New Zealand was opened on the 24th May, 1841. 
It is an assembly open to the public without regard 
to persons. As the speech of His Excellency, on 
that occasion, illustrates the exact position of the 
Colony, and declares the line of policy intended to 
be pursued, it may be considered as an important 
state document worthy of record. The following ia 
His Excellency's Speech. 

" Gentlemen, — I have availedmyself of this early 
period to assemble thtf members of the Legislative 
Council for the purpose of bringing under consider, 
ation certain measures which the altered circum- 
stances of the Colony seem to me mrgently to require. 

"At this, our first meeting, I deem it proper to 
draw your attention, not only to the Royal Charter, 
but to the highly important instructions under the 
royal signet and sign manual which accompany it. 
The Charter, as you are already aware, erects the 
£ 
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Islands of New Zealand into a separate Colony 
under the superintendence of a Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief ; it constitutes a Legislative Council 
who are empowered to enact laws and ordinances for 
the local Goremment of the Colony ; it authorises 
the estahlishment of Courts of Justice and the issue 
of Commissions of the Peace, and in fact, brings 
into complete operation British laws, throughout the 
whole Colony of New Zealand. The instructions, 
under the royal signet and sign manual, more par> 
ticularly define the functions of the Governor and 
Council, and in a clear and perspicuous manner point 
out the duties of each. 

" In order that you. Gentlemen, may have an op- 
portunity of acquainting yourselves with these par- 
ticular duties, I have directed the instructions to be 
laid on the table, and kept open for your perusal in 
the Council Chamber. 

" I regret that I cannot at the present meeting, lay 
before you the Estimates for the present year, which 
although in a forward state of preparation, are in- 
complete, owing to the non-arrival of directions from 
the Lords of the Treasury, of which I am advised, 
and which may he daily expected. 

*' Gentlemen, — I shall lay before you an ordinance 
for the present re-adoption of all such acts of New 
South Wales, as were in force previous to our sepa- 
tion, and are now applicable to this Colony. It is not 
ray intention, however, eventually to propose for 
your adoption, the laws of New South Wales ; but 
it will be my endeavour, during the recess, aided by 
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the advice and assistance of the law officers of the 
Crown, to prepare for your consideration, such laws 
as will hest provide for the administration of justice 
and the contingencies of social life in New Zealand j 
therefore the measures now proposed to you, must 
he deemed temporary and contingent, as resulting 
from the pregent peculiar condition of the Colony. 
" By command of Her Majesty, I will bring under 
your consideration, the repeal of the Land Commis- 
sion Act, and submit for your adoption, an ordinance 
for the same general purposes, but granting to the 
Governor of New Zealand the same powers as those 
heretofore enjoyed by the Governor of New South 
Wales. I will, likewise, lay before you, Bills for the 
regulation and collection of Her Majesty's Customs, 
for establishing Courts of Quarter Sessions and Re- ' 
quests, and for the prohibition of distillation. These, 
Gentlemen, are the only subjects for the present^ on 
which I shall require you to deliberate. 

"Gentlemen, — We have a solemn mid important 
duty to perform ; by our means conflicting inte- 
rests are to be reconciled, harmony and tranquillity 
etaUished, and measures are to be adopted for im- 
proving and elevating the character of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. In this salutary work, I confidendv 
look for your cordial assistance and co-operation, 
and I trust, under Divine Providence, we shall be 
enabled to accomplish these important objects, and 
to give effect to Her Majesty's gracious Mid benign 
views tor the welfare, prosperity, and civilizatirai of 
this Colony." 

E 2 
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Daring the first session, the Legislative Council 
passed the following Ordinances. 

1. An Ordinance to declare the laws of New 
Soath Wales, so far as they can apply to the con- 
dition of Her Majesty's sabjects, to be in force in 
New Zealand, with clause of indemnity for all acts 
done since the 3rd May, 1841. 

2. An Ordinance to repeal the New South Wales 
Act, empowering the issue of the Land Commission, 
and to vest similar powers in His Excellency the 
Grovemor of New Zealand. 

3. An Ordinance of Customs, by which duties 
were enacted. (See Appendix F.) 

4. An Ordinance establishing Courts of Quarter 



5. An Ordinance establishing Courts of Re- 
quests. 

6. An Ordinance to prohibit distillation. 

The declaration of the independence of the Colcoiy, 
and the active measures of the Governor and Coun<ul 
for the welfare of the settlers, infused spirit and 
energy among the inhabitants of Auckland, whose 
numbers received increase daily, and immediately 
after the sale of the town allotments, houses and 
buildings sprung up with astonishing rapidity. The 
abundance of excellent timber, in the neighbouring 
ports along the coast, furnished ample materials, and 
large substantial storebouses, with comfortable dwell- 
ing-houses, very soon superseded tents and native 
huts. 
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Id the month of April, a meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Auckland was held at Goremment 
House, at which His Excellency presided, for the 
purpose of taking steps for the.erection of a church. 
Resolutions were passed and a subscription opened. 
In the colonies, it is in the power of the Governor 
and Executive Council to grant from the public 
treasury, a sum equal to any private subscription 
not exceeding £1500, unless under special circum- 
stances, but the amount in the first instance sub- 
scribed must exceed £300. 

The subscription at the meeting exceeded the sum 
required for the assistance of Government, and in 
July the amount subscribed was nearly £500, which, 
with a corresponding amount from Government, 
enabled the trustees to enter into contracts for its 
erection. On the 28th July, 1841, the foundation 
stone of the Metropolitan Church of New Zealand, 
named Saint Paul's, was laid by his Excellency 
Governor Hobson with appropriate ceremony, in 
the presence of the public functionaries, the troops 
and the inhabitants, as well as numbers of the natives, 
who were addressed in their own language, by their 
Protector, Mr. George Clarke, Missionary, ex- 
planatory of the ceremony and of the purposes of 
the building. The church is to be built of bricks 
in the old English style of architecture, from the 
design of Mr. William Mason, and will contain six 
hundred sittings, one third of which will be free. 

The subscription of the early settlers was very 
liberal, considering how few their numbers, but 
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although doubled by the Qovernment, it will not be 
sufficient to complete the erection as proposed. The 
high price of materials and labour render the cost 
tar greater than if erected in England, and to 
complete it will require the sum of £2500. 

However, the Trustees, Willoughby Shortland, 
George Cooper, Matthew Richmond, Francis Fisher, 
and Felton Mathew, Esquires, anxious that no delay 
should take plaoe in such an important public benefit, 
took upon themselves, most generously, the respon- 
sibility of entering into the various contracts for its 
erection ; relying on the subscription of new set- 
tlers, and on the aid and assistance from religious 
societies, and other friends to the established Church 
in England. 

In July, likewise, the Roman Catholic resid^its in 
Auckland, entered into subscription, for the building 
of a plaoe of worship, according to the rites of their 
religion, and His Excellency the Governor granted 
them a piece of land in the town, for the erection of 
a Roman Catholic Church. 

About this. period was also founded, by a public 
Company, a Newspaper and Printing Establishment, 
and on the lOtb July appeared the first number of the 
"New Zealand Herald and Auckland Gazette ;" and 
very shortly afterwards, the establishment of the 
"New Zealand Bank" at Auckland, with branches 
at Port Nicholson and Russell, in the Bay of Islands, 
very much facilitated the commercial and monetary 
transactions of the settlers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROVISIONS — ANIMALS — TXOETABLEB'— NATURE OF THK 

COUHTRT SUPPLY OF PROTISIONS — PRICE OF PROVISIONS 

—RENTS AMD WAGES SHIPPING — CLIMATK AITD WIATHER 

' — BUROPIAN POPULATION. 

In New Zealand there are not, at present, with 
the exception of a few in the possession of the Mis- 
sionaries, any cattle or sheep, belonging to the early 
aettlers, — those persons in various parts who had been 
on the islands some time before the accession of the 
Colony to the Britbh Crown. This may be attri' 
bated to the scarcity of natural food for them. It 
is true that a few head of cattle may, in some pur- 
ticular spots, find subsistence from the young sprouts 
of the fern and shrubs ; but there are no natural 
prairies of rich pasture for herds or uplands of short 
herbage for flocks. 

Pigs are the only animals on the islands, avail- 
able for the food of man, and which, from the 
inexhaustible abundance of fern root, their favourite 
food, they multiply exceedingly in the hush, where 
they have been allowed to run wild by the natives, 
who when they require them, soon catch them with 
their native dogs. 

Goats are likewise domesticated by the natives, 
but there are but few comparatively on the Islands, 
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and milch goats sell readily, now, for four and five 
pounds each. 

Among some of the natives Poultry are reared, 
but not to any great extent, although all kinds 
thrive and increase surprisingly. The climate seems 
particularly congenial to them, and the swarms of 
insects and flies, afford them the food tliey so much 
seek and desire. As the Colony becomes more 
populated, and proper attention is paid to the breed- 
ing and rearing of them, they will he an abundant 
and cheap resource of food for the settlers. 

Of Vegetables, — Kumeras, Maize, Taro, Water- 
Melons, Fampkins and Potatoes, are cultivated by 
the natives. Kumeras require very great pains, 
care and attention: in cleansing the ground for 
the seed root, then protecting by fences and hedges 
the young plants from the winds, and during their 
growth, continually clearing the field from all weeds, 
and keeping the plants free from the large cater- 
pillar, which is so destructive to them. Maize, 
according to the native system of cultivation, re- 
quires more space than trouble, for the plants are 
more than three feet from each other, which they 
contend is indispensable for the nourishment of the 
root, as well as for the circulation of air and exposure 
to the sun, for the growth of the plants and ripening 
of the corn. These native plantations are most 
beautiful when they have attained their full growth 
and height, and the ears of com are set. The com 
when quite young and green is an excellent substi- 
tute for green peas, and most nutritious food. The 
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nataves cultivate maize for winter stock of food for 
themselves, and in many districts also for trade 
with the Europeans. For their own food, they 
steep the grains of ripe dry com in fresh water for 
some days, imtil it becomes almost putrescent, then 
draw off the water and steam it over hot stones. 

Taro, water-melons and pumpkins are merely 
temporary food in their season. Potatoes are their 
chief vegetable, on which they depend for their 
winter stock of food. The soil and climate insure 
certain and abundant crops twice a year i but the 
natives would have greater produce and larger and 
better roots, if they planted the seed root deeper, and 
did not take them out of the ground until they were 
perfectly ripe and full grown. 

The exaggerated statements circulated in Eng'- 
land of the Colony, and its productions, soil, and 
climate, have led genersJly to the very erroneous 
impression and opinion, that the necessaries, and 
even more, as regards food, would be abundant and 
cheap. But New Zealand has neither a tropical 
climate, nor is it a country in which edible vege- 
tables and fruits, indigenous to such re^ons, grow 
and flourish spontaneously and abundantly, nor is 
it a land inhabited by native animals adapted for 
the food of man, and easily obtained by the toils or 
chace. 

The Islands of New Zealand are uncultivated 
wastes, — either of moimtaina covered with dense 
forests, — of plainsand low lands covered with impene- 
trable high fern and shrubs, — or of swamps and 
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marshes covered with rush ood flax, — without any 
open spots of grass land for pasturage, or of verdant 
downs and hills for sheep. 

In these vast tracts there is not to he seen a, 
living animal, wild or domestic. The traveller's 
path in the woods is never crossed hy the bounding 
deer, for his rifle to replenish his supplies, nor is 
his nightly bivouac ever disturbed by the bowl or 
the dread of visits from more savage and ferocious 
animals. All is perfect silence and solitude in the 
extreme. The woods are comparatively destitute 
of the feathered race. The pigeon, the parrot, and 
the iui, in certain localities, are the only species that 
abound. Monsieur D'Urville, when he visited the 
coasts of New Zealand, appears to have been forcibly 
impressed with this stillness and solitude. 

" Du reste h. ces faibles hauteurs le r^gue animal 
semblmt lut-m^me frappe d'impuissance. Plus 
d'oiseaux, point d'insectes, pas m^me de reptiles de 
la plus petite espece. Aussi en resultait-il un 
silence lugubre et absolu, une immobility profonde 
qui font 6prouver un voyageur les sensations les 
plus singuli^res. On dirait une nature morte et 
P^trifiee, une terre ou nul etre ne pent vivre, si ce 
n'est quelques plantes rabougries." 

(Voyage Pittoresque autour du monde, par 
M. D'Urville.) 

Whatever is produced from the soil in New Zea- 
land, for the food of its population, either of grain 
from arable land, or of stock from pasturage, must 
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be the work of time» by great labour and at much 
expence. 

It will be thus evident how small are, and will 
be the resoorces of food from the actual produce of 
the Islands, either animal or vegetable, for the 
subsistence of any great number of settlers, until 
they themselves bring the land into cultivation and 
pasture, and import from New South Wales, to stock 
it with cattle and sheep to supply their wants. The 
impossibility of the first settlers being able to obtain 
land on their arrival in the Colony, and the length 
of time, twelve months, after the formation of the 
Government settlement on the Waitemata, before 
any land was for sale, completely prevented them 
from commencing operations for raising supplies for 
their own consumption, while the continual accession 
to their numbers, tended to increase their wants and 
dependence on the natives, and other extraneous 
sources for the daily necessaries of life. 

In the early days of the settlement at Auckland, 
pork and potatoes were the only fresh provisions that 
could be obtained cheaply from the natives, but the 
great influx of settlers, in addition to the troops 
and government officers, and artisans, very soon 
increased, greatly, the consumption of all the neces- 
saries of life. 

The natives were not slow, in acquiring the know- 
ledge of the enhanced value of their produce, or 
backward, in demanding high prices for what they 
chose to dispose of. 

The small craft connected with the settlers and 
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natives on the coast, Ukewise benefitted by this neiK. 
market. But it may well be conceived, that to 
supply, for so many months, such an increasing 
population, on the shores of the Waitemata, who 
actually had nothing within themselves, would 
reduce, very considerably, the stocks in the immediate 
vicinity, and consequently, unleaa the supplies, from 
more distant sources, were regular and ample, that 
provisions in Auckland would frequently he very 
scarce and very dear. 

Such was the natural consequence, in a very few 
months, in Auckland, and in July 1841, provisions 
were scarce and very dear, as the annexed table will 
indicate. 

Occasionally afew sheep are broughtfrom Sydney, 
but they are scarcely saleable for the want of en- 
closures and pasturage, and after a sea voyage they 
are not in condition for the butcher. Beef has 
been also sometimes brought ready slaughtered, 
from the Bay of Islands, but the price places it 
beyond the purchase of persons of moderate means. 
Pork is the only fresh meat generally to be obtained. 
Fish was plentiful and cheap, supplied by the 
Europeans. 

Price of Provisions at Auckland, July, 1841. 



Beef per 


lb. 


1* 


4d 


Tea per lb. 


Mutton - 




1 





Coffee 


Pork 







7 


Sugar, Brown - 


Flour 







5 


Do. Hefined - 


Bread 







7 


Rice 


Cheese, English 




2 





Potatoes per cwt 


Butter, Irisli 




2 


6 
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« Id all new colonies, the wages both of servants 
and mechanics, bear no analogy to those of England. 
The same observations may apply to lodgings and 
rents of houses, all of which should be considered 
by those who leave their native country, and some 
accustomed trade or service. Such was the scarcity 
of accommodations for new settlers, as well as the 
demand for labour, that the following are not the 
highest rates paid at Auckland in September 1841. 

Rents and LoDGiNas. 

Wooden Bmtsei I Two BmEtU rooms and kitchen, ^0. tg 
Un/vntUhed { £90. per Bnnum. 

^I^J" \ One kmU room, £1. perweelc. 

, Board, being without malt or spiritnona 
Board ^ Lodgii^. \ liqiora, and todgiitg, a bed in a room with 



I 


othm. £2 


pet week. 




Wages. 


i^a^te titers 


- 


16f. to 20s. per day. 


Brickmakers 


- 


10s. 


Lab oarers 




8s. 


Hen Seirants 




£A. per month, and board. 


Mwd Servants 


- 


^36. per annnm, and board 


Boys 




lOt. per week, and board. 



On Wednesday the 1st September, IS^l, the sale 
of crown lands took place, comprising suburban, 
cultivated and small farms, the details of which will 
be found in the succeeding chapter. 
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The aettlementof Auckland, as the seatof Govem- 
ment, has oaturally occasioned a resort of shipping, 
iDcreasingwith the numhersand wants of the settlers, 
as will be shewn by the list of airiTals of vessels in 
the Waitemata for one year, ending 30th September, 
184<1; and it must be remembered that there had been 
during that period no arrival of emigrants direct from 
England to Auckland, but that all the settlers there 
had come at their own expense, eitberfrom the neigh- 
bouring colonies of New South Wales, Van Diemen's 
Land, and South Australia, or had removed from 
other parts of New Zealand to Auckland. 

ARRIVALS OP SHIPPING, 

In the Harbour and Port of Auckland, New Zealand, from 12th 
September, 1840, to 30th September, 1841, from the Official 
RetaniB of the Harbour Master, Captain David Rough. 



H«.... 


Shlp>. 


Shlp^ 


B.r,„«. 


Brif. 




Cum. 


Tou,. 


1840. 
















September 


_ 


_ 


2 


_ 


3 


1 


6 


October - 


2 


— 


— 


— 


2 





4 


NoTembcr 


— 





_ 


_ 


6 





6 


December 








2 


7 




9 


1841. 
















January - 


— 


— 


— 


2 


8 


— 


10 


February - 


_. 


1 


— 


; 10 


11 


— 


22 


March 


1 






1 2 


9 




12 


April - . 


— 


2 


1 


i 1 


12 


_ 


16 


May 


1 


1 


, 


' 1 


14 





17 


JniTe - - 


— 


2 


.::. 


< 1 


11 





14 


July - . 











4 


17 


3 


24 


August - . 


1 


_ 


2 


2 


17 


1 


23 


September 


~ 


— 


2 


5 


,11 


— 


18 


Total 


5 


6 


7 


lloT 


128 


5 


181 
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CLIMATE AND 


WEATHER. 


63 


First Six Montha. 


Second Six Mont)u. 


Men of War - 3 




2 


Ships and Uarques 3 




10 


Brigs - - 16 




14 


Schooners - 46 




82 


Cutters - 1 




4 



69 Teasels. ll2Tet»elB. 

This number of 181 vessels is exclusive of num- 
bers of smaller craft and decked boats of small 
draught of water, that are employed in the rivers 
and on the shores of the coast, adjacent to Auckland. 
The climate and weather, in New Zealand, varies 
according to the locality, which will be easily con- 
ceived, from the great range of latitude between the 
North Cftpe, S4>' 30' south latitude, and Cape South 
in Stewart's Island (New Leinstcr), 4.7° 10' south 
latitude, being nearly UOO geographical miles dis- 
tant irom each other. 

In addition to this, the strong winds which always 
Occur at the change and full of the moon, and 
which always blow on the coast, either irom the 
north-east or south-west, unless affected by any line 
of coast or straits, such as Cook's Straits, where 
the prevailing winds are north-west and south-east, 
render places on either coast, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of mountains, more subject to heavy 
rains. 

In the interior the weather is more equable, but 
colder, and by the high ridge of mountains, on each 
coast of the North Island, the valleys are completely 
sheltered from all winds, and heavy rains are not so 
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frequent la the winter months, June, July, and 
August, there are occasionally slight frosts in the 
night, which sometimes nip the early potatoe crops 
of the natives, hut the rising sun soon changes the 
temperature. 

At Auckland, the easterly gales generally occur 
ahout the full and change of the moon, and blow 
for two and sometimes three days, and in the winter 
months with great violence ; the wind then veers to 
the westward, and soon moderates. 

The most settled weather is with south and south- 
west winds, which in the winter time are accom- 
panied by frosts. The thermometer rises ahout 
5" with north and north-east winds. It stood lowest 
(36") one night in July, and highest (84") one 
day in January. 

The usual rise of tide, in the springs at Auckland, 
is about ten feet, but when a very strong easterly 
gale occurs, at the full or change of the moon, the 
rise is sometimes as much as twelve or thirteen feet. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Prom Ifith September, 1840, to 16th September, 1841, kept by Doctor 
John Jshnaoc, Colonial Surgeon, at Auckland, New Ulster. 



HoDtb. 


PnTalliDB 
Windi. 


ATengt, Heisht 


BemaAk 


1840 
16th to 30th 


South Weit 


Uora 
56 


59 


Rna 
55 


Fire day* »qually and ihowery 
weaOiu-. Two dayi ■tormjr, with 
beBTf rain Itoid Ibe Eastward. 
Blgbt daja fine weslber. 


October 
iBt to ISttl 

16lh to 3Ut 


South Wert 


56 
57 


63 
66 


54 
56 


MidBteondayi fine weather. Three 
dayBitonny, with raia froin tha 
Eaatward. 

Nine day* fCAlei, iqaallB, aadheaTf 
rdn rroiQ Weilward. 


November 
1st to 15th 

16th to 30th 


Southwest 


57 
61 


63 
66 


53 
53 


BlKhleen da;« tine weather. Two 
day* stormy, with rain from 
Saitward. 

Ten day* trtih gale*, •quail*, and 


December 
Utto 15th 

16tii to Slat 


Easterly 


63 
66 


69 

7-^ 


58 
oU 


Two day* atrong breezni and rain. 

The reit of tho moiith tbtt flna 
weather, with regntir Und and 
tea breeze*; — the ua breeie let- 
tlngla tmm theCTorth Ea^tln the 
fbrenuon, and reerlDE W O" 
Southward In the ereiiiaK. 


1841 
January 
let to 15th 

16tli to 3Ut 


Easterly 
Southerly 


70 
70 


75 
76 


64 
61 


Ten day* fre*h bneiea, sqaalla, 

and (bower*. 
The rett of the month light wind*, 

■aa and land breeiei, and «ery 

fine wf Bther. 


February 
lat to 14th 

1 5th to 28th 


Southerly 
SonthWest 


68 
69 


73 

74 


63 
59 


E%ht day* stormy, with rnln. 

The re*t of the month light wlnda 
and floe weather. 


March 

lat to 1 5th 

16th to 3lBt 


Easterly 


67 
65 


69 


59 
61 


Ten day* itormy with rain ; the 
and fine weuther. 


April 
lattolSth 

^th to 30th 


Easterly 
W. 8. W. 


59 
54 


68 
63 


56 
54 


Two days heavy gale* from the 
Bastnard and much rain. 

Seven day* iqually and abowery. 
The reat of the nonth fine wea- 
ther. 
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HETBOSOLOOICAL TABLE. 



Hontb. 


I*re».lHn8 

Wlndi. 


Aremge Heigbt 




May 

lit to 15th 

16th to 31rt 


South West 


55 
50 


63 
58 


56 
51 


Three da;* Ewteil]' gAleand DUKh 

rain. 
Th« nnuUnder of the month brlik 

weMerij windi, and freqnrat 


June 
lit to 15th 

16th to 30th 


Southwest 


48 
50 


56 
58 


50 
51 


One da; Eaiterlj gale tad hauj 

rain. Nine dayi Bne weather. 
The rest of the month tttuag 

en from the weitward. 


Jnly 
1st to 15th 

16th to 31 It 


South West 


46 
47 


56 
56 


46 
46 


Beyen dayi fine weather. H?e 
daya stormy and rain; from the 
Eaitward and South Eatt. The 
re>t of the monlh strong breeics, 
squalls and raio from the weit- 
ward. 


Augurt 
Ist to 15th 

16th to 3t8t 


North East 
South West 


49 
50 


59 
58 


55 
55 


Hiree days stormy and rainy from 
the North Bast Seven days 
l*e«terly gales, sqnalls, and 
showers. 

On the Dlght of the SOth the hea< 


September 
tat to 16th 


West 

North East 


51 


58 


50 


Pint five day* light ahowera and 

fine weather. 
Three days heavy gale and moeh 

SU days light wind* and fine, irith 

Two days widi strong north eas- 
terly breeze, with much lain. 



The foregoing obseTvatioae gire the following results. 







Ua„ 






H«. 


























Jannary 


July 


69.3 


July 


January 


49.5 


February 


August 


67.6 


August 


February 


54.3 


March 


September 


65.1 


September 
October 


March 


54.8 


X 


dctober 


59.0 


X 


56.6 




56.1 


NoYcmber 


58.8 


June 


December 


52.1 


December 


Juue 


64.fi 



Mean temperature of Summer months, 
December, January, and February . 

Mean temperature of Winter months, 
June, July, and August 

Mean annuid temperature 



}5..i 



r Di£ference of mean 
y temperature of ^fin- 
*^ ter and Summer 
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HETEOROLOOrCAL TABLE. 07 

The following tabular statement shews the mean 
temperature at Port Nicholson ; but the meteorolo- 
gical observations from which it has been deduced, 
were only taken twice a day, 8. a.h. and 5. p.m. 
therefore the highest, noon, and the lowest, night, 
are omitted, although perhaps the mean would not 
have differed much. 

Meteorological Table, 

Shewing mean temperature at Port Nicholson, 
deduced from the weekly statements published in 
the Wellington Spectator. 







b 


Hontb. 


to the »eMon in Bag 
ImU. 




Janoary . . . 


My ... . 


67.7 


FebnuiT . . 


AugnM . 




65.6 


Bhich . . . 






63.1 


April. .. . 


October . 




59.9 


May ... . 


NoTember 




56.0 


Jnn. .... 


Secenbet 




51.9 


July ... . 


Janiury . 




50.2 


A-gml . . . 


Febnuij 




50.2 




Much . 




51.0 


OttohCT . . . 


April . 




5S.1 




l£y . . 




59.5 


De£emfa«r . , 


Jtme . . 




64.4 



HeaQ TemperatnTe of Snmmez 

HonthB 
Do. Winter Hontlit 50.7 

Mean Annual Tempentnire . 58°. 



i ge o e Difference of Tender*- 

* J ton between '^nter 

and Summer Uonthi, 
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08 EUBOPEAN POPULATION. 

The population of Earopeans, thorougbout the 
three islands at the present time, may be fairly 
estimated between nine and ten thousand, and their 
number is increasing daily, not only by the measures 
of the New Zealand Company to augment their 
settlements and population, but from the emigration 
from the adjacent colonies of New South Wales, 
Port Phillip, Port Adelaide, Van Diemen's Land, in 
great numbers to New Zealand. 

Auckland and the Wfutemata distoict, ) „ -^^^ 
including Troops . . i 

New Zealand Company's settlements, *) 

Port Nicholson, New Plymouth, and > 6,400 
Nelson . . . ) 

Bay of Islands, Hokianga, Kiapara, and ) ^^^ 
other places on North Island . ) 

Middle and Southern Islands . SOO 

9,600 
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PART 11. 



ON LAND CLAIMS 



NEW ZEALAND. 
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LAND CLAIMS IN NEW ZEALAND. 



CHAPTER L 

I/AND CLAIMS PSCULIAK TO NEW ZZAI^HD EFFECT OF TBK 

INTENTION OF BOMB GOVERNMENT, — AND OP THE PLAN 
OF THE MEW ZEALAND COMPANY — PURCHASES FROM THE 
NATIVES — PROCI^HATION AS TO LAND CLAIMS — GOVBBMOR 

hobson's letter to the harqxjib or norhanbt — bill 

TO APPOINT COMMtSalONBRB PRINCIPLES OF THE BILL — 

CASE OF THE PORT PHILLIP ASSOCIATION CASS OF HEW 

ZEALAND COMPANY — AROUHRNTS AOAINffT THE BILL 

REASONS FOR IT — PREAMBLE — CLAUSES— SCHBDDLEB OF 

THB BILL DESPATCHES OF SIR GEORGE GIPPS TO LORD 

JOHN RUSSELL, 

On the measures regarding this most important 
subject, depend the extent of territory, and conse- 
quently land revenue, that will be available to the 
Government for its colonial expenditure, and for the 
purposes of emigration. The subject itself is little 
understood, even by persons resident in the Colony, 
nor the extent of the claims with the serious con- 
tingencies dependent on the speedy and simultaneous 
adjudication of them on equitable principles. There 
is perhaps no parallel case, in the history of colo- 
nization, to New Zealand, as to land claims ; there- 
fore, it requires more particular explanation to 
elucidate the whole question, in all its bearings, 
comprehensively, yet intelligibly. 

For some years, previous to the attention of the 
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7@ FLANS OF THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY. 

government of New South Wales being called to the 
settlement of British subjects in the Islands of New 
Zealand, there were but few Englishmen, besides the 
Missionaries, located there, and those were princi- 
pally, it may be said wholly, con6ned to the Bay of 
Islands on the east coast, and Hokianga on the 
western coast, and the intermediate country, on the 
North Island. The increasing intercourse with New 
South Wales augmented gradually their numbers, and 
from time to time, tracts of laud were purchased from 
the natives by the settlers, for the purposes of cutting 
the timber for the Sydney market, and for cultivation. 
In the year 1836 their numbers induced them to 
petition his late Majesty, William IV. for the pro- 
tection of the Crown as British subjects, in conse- 
quence of which the attention of Parliament was 
called to the subject by Lord Glenelg, in I8S7. 
The knowledge of this intention of the English 
Government to adopt some legislative measures 
regarding New Zealand, as soon as it was known in 
New South Wales, first directed the attention of 
capitalists and others to acquire land in New 
Zealand ; which increased when it was ascertained 
in the year 1839 that a bill was brought into the 
House of Commons to sanction the proceedings of 
the New Zealand Company, which was only with- 
drawn at the request of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, from the assurance that the Govern- 
ment intended some immediate measures regarding 
New Zealand that would render the bill unneces- 
sary. It was then, in addition to the intelligence of 
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PURCHASES FROM THE NATIVES. 7^ 

the energetic and extensive plans of the New Zealand 
Company, that the rush of speculators took place to 
the colony from New South Wales, in the latter 
part of the year 1839, when numhers of vessels 
from Sydney, with barter goods, arrived in all parts 
of New Zealand to purchase land from the Abori- 
gines. Such was the eagerness for speculation, that 
deeds of conveyance were drawn in Sydney, in Eng- 
lish, with blanks for the boundaries, to ratify the 
purchase from the natives, to whom this document 
was explained, or pretended to be explained, by 
persons acting as agents for the real purchasers in 
New South Wales, who were very frequently imper- 
fectly acquainted with the native language, as well 
as ignorant of the laws and customs among the 
tribes regarding the tenure of land. Thus, in many 
cases, the natives were quite unconscious of what 
tbey had really conveyed by these ready-made deeds, 
and the sequel has discovered that tbe-same tract 
of land has been sold over and over again, and is 
now claimed by many different persons, ail asserting 
the validity of their purchases by deeds. Not only 
was the North Island and the parts already well 
known, the object of these purchasers and specu* 
tators, but the Middle Island, almost unknown, as it 
bad been, till then, unfrequented, was eagerly sought 
after, and tracts of land larger than counties in Eng- 
land — defined, sometimes by latitude and longitude, 
orbythecourse of large rivers, — were sold or conveyed 
for comparatively a trifle, on half a sheet of paper. 
When Captain Hobson arrived as Lieutenant- 
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7^ PROCLAMATION AS TO LAND CLAIMS. 

Governor at the Bay of Islands, in January 1840, 
he issued a proclamation — which had been issued at 
Sydney on the 14-th January 1840,~-dated 30th 
January, declaring, " That her Majesty, taking into 
consideration the present as well as future interests 
of her Majesty's subjects, and also the rights and 
interests of the chiefs and native tribes of the islands 
of New Zealand, does not doeui it expedient to re- 
cognize any titles to land in New Zealand, which are 
not derived from, or confirmed by her Majesty : but 
in order to dispel any apprehension that it is 
intended to dispossess the owners of land, acquired 
on equitable conditions, and not in extent or other- 
wise prejudicial to the present or prospective inte- 
rests of the community ; her Majesty has been 
pleased to direct that a commission shall be ap- 
pointed, with certain powers, to be derived from the 
governor and legislative council of New South Wales, 
to inquire into and report upon all claims to such 
lands, and that all persons having such claims, will 
be required to prove the same before the said com- 
missioners when appointed : — and that all purchases 
of land in any part of New Zealand, that may be 
made Ax>m any of the chiefs or native tribes thereof, 
after the date of these presents, will be considered 
as absolutely null and void, and will not be con- 
firmed or in any way recognized by her Majesty." 

This proclamation occasioned the immediate ces- 
sation of all such purchases, except by some parties 
in Sydney who conceived the Government had no 
legal grounds for* such interference ; but at the 
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OOT8RNOR HOBSON's LETTEB. 75 

6ame time, in New South Wales and the Colony, it 
was discussed with great interest and anxiety, and 
considered as an untenable exercnse of the royal 
pren^ative. Meetings were held, and associations 
formed by air purchasers of land, for the purpose of 
opposing any legislative measure in New South 
Wales, calling in question such purchases made 
from the natives, and likewise in order to represent 
their case to, and remonstrate with, the Home go- 
vernment. 

Lieutenant-Governor Hobson, in a despatch to 
the Marquis of Normanby from Bay of Islands, in 
February, 1840, mentions this important subject. 

" Of society here, there can be no better account 
rendered than may be found in the reports already 
before your Lordship i but a material change has 
taken place within these two years, in the avoca^ 
tions both of the European and Native population. 
The passion for land-jobbing now pervades every 
class ; all considerations appe^ to be absorbed in 
this one object. Tracts of country, in some cases of 
five hundred square miles, are claimed by «ngle 
individuals, and it not unfrequently occurs in the 
late purchases, that very fair equivalents have been 
given to the natives for these possessions. This 
mania for land-jobbing is by no means confined to 
Europeans, but has extended to the natives, who 
have proved quite as ready to sell their lands as the 
Europeans were to buy, 

" The proclamation I issued by your Lordship's 
order, has had the effect of stopping the traffic ; but 
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76 oovERNOR hobson's letter 

extensive mischief had been done before its promuU 
gation, and in some cases the disaCPected white 
people haye used it as a means of exasperating the 
native mind against the Government : although the 
more industrious portions of the New Zealanders 
receive it as a proof of the advantages my presence 
will confer upon them. 

" I greatly fear that the conflicting claims for 
land that will be brought under the consideration of 
the commissioners, who are to be appointed to inves- 
tigate them, will create a violent ferment through 
every class of society, both Native and European. 
I know perfectly well the former will resist the ex- 
ecution of all awards that may be unfavourable to 
them ; and that it will require a strong executive, 
supported by military force, to carry such decisions 
into effect. The grounds for contention are mani* 
fold. First, considerable tracts of land were sold, 
some years ago, for a sum which bears no propor- 
tion to the present price, and this exasperates the 
natives, and impresses on their minds, that formerly 
they were in every case over-reached and cheated, 
whilst in fact the old purchases were quite as just 
as those of a more modem date ; the former being 
without the hope of British interference, whilst the 
latter were effected with a certain knowledge that 
her Majesty's government would extend to this 
country the benefits of civil institutions and legal 
protection. It would be needless to attempt expla* 
nation to the natives of these subtleties, which are 
infinitely beyond their comprehension. 
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TO THE MARQUIS OF HOBHAIfBT. 77 

'* The treatmait of fraudulent claims may be easily 
disposed of, by restoring the land in all such cases 
to the original possessors, bat there will be a great 
many most unreasonable demands made for resti- 
tution, and much discontent will prevail if they are 
rejected. 

" Another very fruitful germ of discord will be 
found in the conflicting claims of the Natives to land 
in right of conquest, all of which have arisen from 
the suggestions of interested Europeans. 

"According to native custom, war has not con- 
quest for its object. But when the tribes under 
Shungee overran the country about Kaipara on the 
west, and Wanguoa on the east, Englishmen, who 
were on the spot, endeavoured to secure for them- 
selves the valuable forests of those districts, and 
they treated for possession of them with the con- 
querors j remonstrance followed from the beaten 
party, and the most inflammatory means were re- 
sorted to, to induce the tribes under Shungee to 
defend their acquired right. The natives were 
tired of war ; Shungee had received a wound, of 
which he afterwards died-; so that a compromise 
was easily effected, by which certain Englishmen 
were permitted to exercise proprietary rights over 
these forests. Nothing could be more loose than 
their titles; but they were supported by violence 
and threats, and much of the land has since passed 
into other hands. 

** Since the passion for jobbing has been excited 
in the native mind, by the comparatively high price 
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of land, these old claims have been rerived, and it 
frequently happens that the same lands are sold by 
the conquerors and the vanquished respectively to 
difierent Europeans. The natives have a feeling of 
pride in these matters, and they each defend the 
right to sell with extraordinary pertinacity." 

In the spring of 1840, a bill to carry out the 
previous proclamation of her Majesty, " for ap- 
pointing commissioners to inquire into claims and 
grants of land in New Zealand," was brought before 
the legislative council at Sydney by bis excellency 
the governor, Sir George Gipps. Every effort was 
made to opp<»e the passing of the bill, and counsel 
were allowed to be heard against it between the first 
and second reading. On the second reading of the 
bill, Sir George Gipps entered fully into its prin- 
ciples and details, expl^ning the national law. 

The bill, he said, was founded on three prin- 
ciples. First — that the uncivilized inhabitants of 
any country have but a qualified dominion over it, 
or a right of occupancy only, and that until they 
established amongst themselves a settled form of 
government, and subjugate the ground to their own 
uses by the cultivation of it, they cannot grant indi- 
viduals, out of their own tribe, any portion of it. 

Secondly— that if a settlement be made in any 
such country by a civilized power, the right of pre- 
emption to the soil, or in other words, the right of 
extinguishing the native tribe, is exclusively in the 
government of that power, and cannot be enjoyed by 
individuals without the consent of their government. 
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Thirdly — tliat neither individuals nor bodies of 
men, belonging to any nation, can form colonies, ex- 
cept with the consent, and under the direction and 
controul, of their own government : and that from 
any settlem^it, which they may form without the 
consent of their government, they may be expelled. 

It was contended, that these principles were in 
accordance with the laws of nations, and that, like- 
wise, it had been the practice of England, in the first 
formation of the American colonies. 

By the treaty of peace with Great Britain, on the 
declaration of the independence of the United States, 
the former relinquished all claims, not only to the 
government, but to the proprietary and territorial 
rights of the United States. By this treaty, the 
powers of government and the rights to the soil, 
which had been previously in Great Britiun, passed 
definitively to the United States. 

These principles have since become American 
Law, which maintains that the right of pre-emption 
to the soil is exclusive to the Government, and that 
no American subject can hold or acquire land, from 
the Indians, without the sanction and confirmation 
of the Government 

In 1835, some parties in Van Diemen's Land en- 
tered into an associatioD, to estaUish a settlement 
on the southern coast of the continent of New Hol- 
land, and as the land was without the limits of the 
Government of New South Wales, on the eastern 
side, and not within the boundaries of the new 
province of South Australia, on the western side, 
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it was conceived, that such proceedings did not 
interfere with the rights and privileges of Great 
Britain. But Sir Richard Bourke issued a Pro- 
clamation declaring all such purchases to be invalid. 
After consulting the first law authorities in Eng- 
land, the Asaociation was advised, that the grants 
obt^ned from the natives by the Association were 
not valid, for it had been a principle adopted by 
Great Britain, as well as other European States, 
that the title which discovery conferred on the Go- 
vernment, by whose authority or by whose subjects 
such discovery was made, was that of the ultimate 
dominion and sovereignty over the soil, even whilst 
it continued in the possession of the Aborigines. 

Counsel likewise gave their opinion that Govern^ 
ment could expel the Association from the settle- 
ment, for the Crown has the power to prevent such 
settlement being made by British sul^ects. The 
land of this Association now forms the counties of 
Grant and Bourke in the district of Port Phillip. 

Sir George Gipps then referred to the more re- 
cent case of the New Zealand Company, and the 
correspondence which took place between them and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in conse- 
"■quence of a letter from the latter, requesting to 
know whether the Directors were parties to an 
agreement with persons forming an expedition for 
the establishment of a settlement and government 
at Port Nicholson ; and, in consequence of which, 
the- Company took the opinion of counsel, who de- 
clared such proceedings to be quite illegal. 
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REASONS FUR THE BILL. Sl 

The chief argument against the bill was, that over 
&ny transactions, between Englishmen and the na- 
tives, previous to Her Majesty taking possession of 
the Islands of Kew Zealand, the British govern- 
ment could not exercise any legal authority, or annul, 
retrospectively, any contract with them ; that the 
independence of New Zealand had been formally 
acknowledged by the Britbb Government by the 
recognition of a national Sag, and the appointment 
of an English Vice-Consul, Mr. Busby, at the Bay 
of Islands. 

But the declaration of independence was made 
only by a few tribes, in the Bay of Islands, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Busby, who acted without any 
authority either from the Governor of New South 
Wales, or fmva the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, and was an act in consequence of the Quixotic 
proceedings of the Baron de Thierry, declaring 
himself Sovereign of the Middle Island. Although 
the declaration stated, that the native chiefe in- 
tended annually to meet in ccmclave, discuss and 
pass laws, it was well known, that they did not even 
understand the real meaning of their declaration of 
'independence. In reply to this declaration by the 
chiefs, the British Government, through Lord Glen- 
elg, merely observed, that " His Majesty will not fail 
to avail himself of any opportunity of shewing his 
good will, and of affording to the chiefs such support 
and protection, as may be consistent with a due i%- 
gard to the just rights of others, and to the interests 
of His Majesty's sul^ects." 
G 
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The recognition of a distinguiGbiDg flag is no 
concession or granting of immunities. New South 
Wales has been permitted to use a distinguishing 
flag, but the fact of her coasters sailing under it 
does not constitute her an independent power, and 
in truth, it may be well conceived, that the permis- 
sion, to use these colonial flags, was for tbe mutoal 
convenience of the shipping of tbe colonies to dis- 
tinguish each other. 

Although tbe proceedings, of tbe few cbiefe in the 
Bay of Islands, rendered it necessary for Captain 
* Hobson to enter into negotiation and treaty with 
tbem,, for tbe concession of tbe Sovereignty of the 
North Inland, yet the Middle and Southern Islands 
were taken possession of, in virtue of the right of 
discovery. That such a measure, as tbe bill proposed 
by Sir George Gipps, was considered not only per- 
fectly constitutional but necessary, by parties well 
qualified to determine, will appear from tbe fol- 
lowing extracts from tbe reports of the Committee 
of the House of Cominons, appointed in the year 
1837 to enquire into the condition of tbe Aborigines 
in British Colonies. " So far as tbe lands of tbe 
Aborigines are within the territories, over which th& 
dominion of the Crown extends, tbe acquisition of 
them by Her Majesty's subjects, upon any title of 
purchase, grant, or otherwise, from tbeir present 
proprietors, should be declared illegal and void." 

On tbe 4th August, 1840, the bill passed tbe Le- 
gislative Council of New South Wales, and became 
law in tbe colony and its dependency New Zealand. 
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The Preamble to the bill aEates Very mitiutely its 
intent and purpose — 

"Whereas, in various parts of New Zealand, .tracts 
or portions of land are claimed to be held by Tarloiis 
individaals by virtue of purchase, &c. either from 
the chiefe or other individuals of the Aboriginal 
tribes inhabiting the same ; and whereas no such 
individual can acquire a legal title or permanent 
interest in any such tracts ex portions of land, by 
virtue of any gift, purchue or conveyance by or 
from the chiefs, &c ; and whereas. Her Majesty hath 
by instruction under the hand of one of Her Ma.- 
jeesty's prindpal Secretaries oi State, dated 14th 
August, 18S9> declared her royal will and pleasure 
not to recognize any titles to land in New Zealand 
which do not proceed from, or are not, or shall not 
be allowed by Her Majesty : and whereas it is ex- 
pedient and proper to put beyond doubt the inva> 
Udity of all titles to land within the said Islands of 
New Zealand, founded on such purchases, &c, &om 
the said uncivilized tribes or Aborigines of New 
Zealand. Be it ther^^re enacted, Sec" 

" Clause 1 . That all titles to land in New Zealand 
whi<^ are not, or may not be hereafter allowed by 
Hot Majesty, are and shall be abstdutely null and 
void. 

*' Clause 2. Her Majesty having been pleased to 

dedare her gracious intention to recognize claims 

which may hare been obtained <hi equitable terms ; 

the Governor is empowered to issue one or more 

g2 
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commissioiis and appoint Commissioners to bear, ex- 
amine and report on all claims to grants of land in 
New Zealand. 

"Clause 3. The Governor may appoint Secretary 
to Commissioners. 

"Clause 4. The Governor may refer, so often as 
be shall think fit, all claims to the Commissioners, 
and all claims to be made within six months, 
or else null and void, unless good cause shewn 
bf inability to prefer the claims within the time 
specified. 

" Clause 5. Commissioners, in hearing and exa- 
mining all claims, and reporting on the same, shall be 
guided by the real justice and good conscience of 
the case, without regard to legal forms and solem- 
nities, and shall direct themselves by the best evi- 
dence they can procure, or that is laid before them, 
whether the same be such evidence as the law would 
require in other cases or not. The contract between 
the natives and original purchaser, without refer- 
ence to any subsequent purchaser, to be only inquired 
into, and to set forth the number of acres the pur- 
chase money would be equivalent to, according to 
the rates paid in schedule D. Commissioners, if 
satisfied, to recommend grants, set forth the situa- 
tion, measurement and boundaries ; but no grant to 
exceed in extent two thousand and five hundred and 
sixty acres ; nor to comprehend any head land,' pro- 
montory, bay or island that may be required for de- 
fence, or for the site of any town, nor any ^od 
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situate on the sea shore within one hundred feet of 
high water mark. 

"Clause 6. Compensation to be given forsucb land 
as may be required for the purposes of government, 
at the rate of not less than five, nor more than thirty, 
acres of land, for every acre required to be so re- 



" Clause 7* Governor to appoint meetings of 
Commissioners. 

" Clause 8. Power to Commissioners to summon 
witnesses. 

" Clause 9- Witnesses not appearing, or refusing 
to give evidence, can he imprisoned for any time 
not exceeding twenty-one days, or pay any Bne, not 
exceeding one hundred pounds, as the Commis- 
sioners shall impose. 

" Clause 10. Salaries to be paid to Commissioners 
as the Governor shall direct. 

" Clause 11. Fees according to Schedule C. to 
be received by Secretary and paid into Colonial 
treasury. 

*' Clause 12. Saving the right and prerogative of 
her Majesty. 

(Signed) George Gipps, 

Governor," 

Schedules. 

A. Commissioner's oath. 

B. Secretary's oath. 

C. Fees to be received by Secretary. 
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D. Rates at which the purchjwe money is to be 
calculated per acre. 





Per Acre. 


Fiom To 


.. d. 1. d. 


lit Jun. 1815 3l.t Dec. 1884 


6 


„ 1826 „ 1829 


6 to 8 


„ 1830 „ 1834 


8 „ 1 


„ 1835 „ 1836 


1 „ 2 


„ 1837 „ 1838 


2 ,.4 


„ 1833 „ 1839 


4 „ 8 



and fifty per cent, above tbeae rates for persons 
not personally resident in New Zealand, or not 
having a resident agent on the spot. 

Goods when given in barter to the Natives for 
land to be estimated at three times their selling 
price in Sydney at the time. 

After passing of the Bill, Sir George Gipps thus 
■writes to Lord John RusBell. 

" OaeenoMtit Houte, Sy^up, iStk Avguat, 1840. 

" My Lord, — Having in my despatch of this day's 
date, forwarded to your Lordship an Act passed 
by the Legislative council of this Colony, to facilitate 
the settlement of claims to grants of land in New 
2^aland, I think it proper to explain in a separate 
despatch some of the circumstances, which have 
attended thepassing of this act through the Council. 

" In prior despatches I have informed your Lord- 
ship, that speculations in land in New Zealand have 
been carried to great extent during the last few 
years, by persons either resident in New Soath 
Wales, or resorting from thence to New Zealand ; 
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which speculations or purchases were carried ou even 
after the proclamations were issued, of which copies 
were forwarded with my despatch of the 9th 
February, 1840. 

"The dechired intention of Government to inquire 
into titles to land, and to disallow all exorbitant 
claims, occasioned much dissatisfaction among those 
purchasers or speculators : and when the act for 
appointing the commission to inquire into the claims 
was brought forward by me in Council, it was loudly 
denounced by the parties interested, as illegal' and 
unjust. 

"Petitions, praying to be heard against the Bill, 
were presented from various individuals, and the 
prayer of these petitions being acceded to, five dif- 
ferent individuals were admitted to plead the cause 
of the petitioners before the Council ; of these five 
persons, three were barristers, who appeao-ed on 
behalf of the petitioners generally, the others were- 
Mr. Busby and Mr. Wentworth, who appeared on 
their own account. Mr. Busby, the late resident, 
claimed somewhat more than fifty thousand acres of 
land, besides a township, or the site of a town in the 
Bay of Islands, which he valued at thirty thousand 
pounds. Mr. Wentworth claimed about one hundred 
thousand acres on the Northern Island, and about 
twenty millions of acres in the Middle Island, being, 
as he stated, the whole of that island, with the 
exception of about three millions of acres, which 
belonged, he said, to prior purchasers. 

" Two entire days were devoted by the Council to 
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the hearing of these gentlemen ; their arguments, 
however, had not the e£Fect of preventing the passing 
of the Bill, in the shape in which I have submitted 
it, for the approval of her Majesty. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) George Gipps." 

On the same day SirGeorge Gipps agmn addressed 
Lord John Russell as follows : 

" Govemmait Hotue, Sydnetf, \Gth Avffwt, 1840. 

" There is yet a transaction, connected with the 
passing of the New Zealand CominissionerB act, 
transmitted with my despatch of this day's date, 
which I feel it my duty to report to your Lrordship. 

" In the month of February last, seven chiefs from 
the Middle Island of New Zealand happening to be 
in Sydney, it was suggested to me by the persons 
who had brought them here, and under whose pro- 
tection they were living, that they should bo invited 
to sign a declaration of willingnesB to receive her 
Majesty, as their sovereign, similar in effect to the 
declaration which Captain Hobson was then engaged 
in obtaining from the chiefs of the Northern Island. 

"The chiefs in question of the Middle Island were 
accordingly brought to the Government House, and 
through the medium of an interpreter, the nature 
of the document they were required to sign was 
fully explained to them in presence of myself, the 
colonial secretary, and several persons who claimed 
to have purchased. land in the Middle Island, and 
amongst other things, it was expressly declared to 
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them, that only such purchases of land as should he 
approved of by her Majesty, would ultimately he 
coufirmed. 

"At the conclusion of this conference, a present of 
ten sovereigns was made to each of the chiefs, and 
they all promised to attend on the next day but one, 
to sign the paper which was to be prepared for them. 

" On the day appointed, however, none of tbem 
appeared ; and in reply to a message that was sent 
for tbem, a short answer was received from one of 
the Englishmen, under whose protection they were, 
that they bad been advised to sign no treaty, which 
did not contain full security for the possession by the 
purchasers of all lands acquired from the Natives. 
It subsequently appeared, that it was by the advice 
of Mr. Wentworth that they adopted this course of 
proceeding ; and Mr, Wentworth also, when before 
the Council, acknowledged that he hadnotonly given 
his advice, but also that he had subsequently, and 
after the issue of my proclamation, in conjunction 
with foiur or five persons, purchased the whole of the 
Middle Island, or all the unsold portions of it, fi-om 
these very Natives, paying them for it £200. in 
ready money, with a promise of a like sum per 
annum, as long as they should live. 

"Such was the origin of Mr. Wentworth's claim to 

twenty miUions of acres in the Middle Island ; and 

it was the legality and validity of this transaction 

that he appeared before the Council to defend. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed^ Geohge Gipps." 
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CHAPTER II. 

APFOtMTUKMT or COUHiaSIONBRS— OBDINANCS OF LBGIB- 
LATIVB COUNCIL OF NEW ZEALAND — NATURE OF CLAIMS—' 
NUMBER OF CLAIMS — CLAIMS IN NORTH ISLAND, OR NEW 
VLBTER — CLAIMS IN THE MIDDLE ISLAND, OR NEW MUN- 
STER — CLAIMS IN STEWARTS ISLAND, OB NEW LEINSTBR 

AREA or TBE THREE ISLANDS — CONSIDERATION GIVEN 

FOR LAND — MODE OF INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS — TENURE 
OF LAND AMONG THE NATIVES — AMOUNT AND DATE OV 
CONSIDERATION GIVEN — EXAMPLE OF CLAIMS. 

Immediately after passing of the bill, the Go- 
vernor, Sir George Gipps, nominated three Com- 
missioners to act, viz. Francis Fisher, Esq., William 
Lee Godfrey, Esq., and' Matthew Richmond, Esq., 
who proceeded to New Zealand, and commenced 
hearing claims at the Bay of Islands. 

The separation of New Zealand from the colony 
of New South Wales in April, 1841, put an end to 
the powers of the Commissioners under the bill of 
New South Wales, and it was necessary, that the 
Legislative Council of New Zealand should pass a 
bill, to enable the Commissioners to resume their 
functions ; and accordingly, on the 9th of June, 
1841, an ordinance was passed by the Legislative 
Council assembled at Auckland, to repeal the pre- 
vious act of the government of New South Wales, 
and to authorize the Governor of New Zealand to 
appoint Commissioners. 
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This ordinance is precisely the same as the act 
of New South Wales, with two exceptions — the first, 
that no mention whatever is made of a Secretary to 
the Commissioners in any of the clauses ; the second 
and most important difference is in the words of the 
first clause, and to which allusion will he again 
made in suhsequent pages. 

In the act of New South Wales the first clause is 
concise, limited, and specific, viz : " Be it therefore 
enacted that all titles to New Zealand which are 
not, or may not hereafter he aUoned by her Majesty^ 
are and shall he absolutely null and void." 

The ordinance of New Zealand implies some 
other intent and view, for the words of the clause 
are, " Be it therefore declared, enacted and or- 
dained, that all unappropriated lands within said 
colony of New Zealand, subject however to the 
rightful and necessary occupation and use thereof 
by the aboriginal inhabitants of the said colony, are 
and remain crown or domain lands of her Majesty, 
her heirs and successors, and that the sole and abso- 
lute right of pre-emption from the said aboriginal 
inhabitants, rests in, and can only be exercised by 
her said Majesty, her heirs and successors, and that 
all titles to land, &,c. &c. are null and void/' 

Under this ordinance two Commissioners only 
were re-appointed — Colonel Godfrey and Capt. 
Richmond — Mr. Fisher having been appointed 
Attorney General for the Colony, and intelligence 
having likewise been received from England, that 
Mr. Spain had been appointed Chief Commissioner 
of Land claims. 
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It has been thought expedient, to give this pre- 
liminary account of the circumstances attending the 
passing of the bill in New South Wales, as well as 
an abstract of it, in order to point out, precisely, the 
position in which the land claims are now placed. 

The nature and extent of these claims next deserve 
attention, to shew on what grounds of value given, 
or otherwise, they can, with justice to the Natives, 
or as regards the future interests of British subjects, 
be recommended to the Governor for confirmation, 
by grants of the land, so claimed, from her Majesty. 

These claims, when registered at the office of the 
Colonial Secretary were numbered — the extent of 
land specified — from whom purchased — considera- 
tion given — and nature of conveyance ; but a great 
number are very vaguely described, and deficient in 
one or more particulars required, more especially 
those of later date. 

Up to the Ist August, 1841, there were 595 
claims which had been referred, by order of the Go- 
vernor, to the Commissioners for hearing; and on 
the 1st October, 1841, there were 200 more, in the 
office of the Colonial Secretary that had not been 
referred. 

As far as it was practicable, the 5i)5 cases have 
been taken from the Government Gazette, and put 
into an intelligible form, — distinguishing the island, 
the coast, and the district of, or principal place 
near to, each claim. (See chap. iv. p. 121 — Table, 
Land Claims.) 

In many instances of th^ later piurhases, the 

boundaries have been defined by degrees of latitude 
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and loDgitude, or by miles, therefore the area has 
been computed m acres. Such claims as are unde- 
fined in every way, have been omitted altogether, 
as well as those under 1000 acres. The number of 
acres, against the name of the claimant, comprise the 
whole of his claims, the number of which is spe- 
cified by the figure following the name, and may 
have been purchased at different periods. 

In the North Island, New Ulster, it will be found 
that there are no less than twenty-five different 
places of importance, in which there are claims, and 
it is on the North Island that there are the greater 
number of resident settlers. On the western coast, 
at Hokianga, there are above forty persons, many of 
whom have been resident some time, having above 
eighty claims for an area of land exceeding one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand acres. Then follows Kai- 
para, Manakao, Waikato, River Waipa, Kawiaand 
Taranaki on the same coast. On the eastern side 
of the North Island, there are Doubtless Bay, Kai- 
taia, Mongonui, Wangaroa, the Bay of Islands, where 
the resident settlers have nearly one hundred and 
fifty claims for all the land in the neighbourhood ; 
then lower on the same coast are Tutukaka, Wan- 
gari. Bream Bay, Matakana, Waitemata, Coroman- 
del Harbour, River Thames, River Piako, Mercury 
Bay, Tauranga, East Cape, Poverty Bay and Hawkes 
Bay. On the northern shore of Cook's Straits there 
are, exclusive of the New Zealand Company's, claims 
for above cme million of acres. 

Exclusive of these claims to land on the Northern 
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Island, there are numerous islands claimed as piuv 
chased from the Nadves. The Great Barrier, all 
the islands in the gulf of Houraki, excepting Wai- 
heki ; and in Cook's Straits, the isles of Manna, 
Kapiti or Entry Island, and the island of Kanarra 
at the mouth of the Pelorus River. The total 
numher of acres, in the claims for the North Island, 
as already published, may be fairly, as fer as they 
can be defined, estimated, in round numbers, at seven 
millions of acres, among about two hundred persons, 
having three hundred and fifty claims. 

The claims to land in the Middle Island, New 
Munster, will excite more suprise and astonishment 
than those of the North Island, where many of the 
claims are of long date, and theNativea have received, 
at the time of purchase, what may be justly consi- 
dered the full value of the land, bearing in mind the 
internal state of New Zealand, and the absence of 
all protection, to property and person, at such period. 

On the Middle Island, except in Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound, Cloudy Bay in Cook's Straits, and on 
the south-eastern part of the island at Akaroa and 
Otako, which are all whaling stations only, there are 
few or no settlers. The Natives, likewise, are very 
few in numher, in compariKon with the North Island. 
To the latter fact, may perhaps be attributed the 
extensive claims by so very few persons. 

Beginning at the western extremity of Cook's 
Straits, on the southern coast, being the northern 
shore of the Middle Island, there are diaimants for 
Blind Bay, Admiralty Bay, and both banks of the 
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Peloru3 River for fifty miles inland, Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound, and Oyster, Tararra, and Wynangra 
Bays within Cloudy Bay. 

On the east coast of the Middle Island, there are 
the shores called LookerS'On, Akaroa, Moracka, 
Otako, Port Levy, and all the coast, iocluding Bluff 
Harbour, of Foveaux's Straits. Then on the west- 
ern coast, there is Dusky Bay, Preservation Bay, 
Port Adventure, Mistaken Bay, and Cape Farewell, 
all of which bave claimants. There are likewise 
three whole islands on the eastern coast of the Mid- 
dle Island alleged to have been purchased from the 
Natives : Ahamataroa, Green Island, and Spencer 
Island. The total number of acres, claiming grants 
from the Crown, on account of purchases from the 
Natives, on the Middle Island, cannot be computed 
at less than twenty-five millions of acres, and these 
claims are made by less than thirty individuals. 

The whole of the Southern Island, generally known 
as Stewart's Island, but now designated New Lein- 
eter, is wholly cltumed, as well as the small adjacent 
islands of Erocochere, and the Land of the Living. 

Those claims, yet unpublished by the Commis- 
sioners, are not calculated, but the above details 
will he sufficient to shew the great importance of 
the question of land claims in New Zealand, more 
particularly, when the actual area of the whole three 
islands is compared with them. 

The area of the three islands of New Zealand 
has been variously estimated, and, in recent publi- 
cations, generally conceived to exceed 90,000 square 
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miles. However, the North Island may he computed 
to cover a superficial area of 34<,O0O geographical 
or 39,383 Engliah square miles, containing above 
25 millions of acres. The Middle and Southern 
Islands maj be estimated pretty accurately to con- 
tain 40,000 geographical or 46,731 English square 
miles, and nearly 30 millions of acres. Therefore^ 
the total area of the Colony of New Zealand may be 
said to contain, in round numbers, 86,000 English 
square miles, or fifty-five millions of acres. 

In comparison with the actaal area of the three 
islands, how large is the proportion of land alleged 
to have been purchased from the Natives I Already 
thirty-two millions of acres are claimed, and if the 
clMms, unpublished, are in the same ratio, there will 
be more than four-fifths of the whole of New Zea- 
land cliumed as private property, leaving only one- 
fifth for the numerous aboriginal tribes, spread 
chiefly over the North Island, and for Her Majesty 
to exercise her right of sovereignty and pre-emption, 
for the purposes of her government and the supply 
of emigration under its sanction^ It is well known, 
also, that the largest part and most fertile district of 
the North Island has not yet been sold by the Na- 
tives, nor is it even claimed by Europeans, viz. the 
rich valleys, in the interior, of the Waikato and 
Waipo Rivers, of the lakes of Taupo and Roto Rua, 
and the whole of the Eastern coast. 

It is impossible to form an accurate estimate of 
the real consideration given, or of the actual total 
amount paid, by parties making claims to these vast 
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tracts of land, for there are nearly two hundred cases 
in which no consideration is stated. Investigation 
of the details of these claims will point out the very 
^eat difference of consideration and value, given bj 
the early settlers, and more recent purchasers, parti- 
cularly between those of the North Island, of the Bay 
of Islands, and Hokianga, and the immense tracts of 
land alleged to have been purchased in the Middle 
Island, for very small sums. 

It will be now necessary to illustrate the mode 
prescribed, by the ordinance of the Legislative 
Council of New Zealand, to the Commissioners for 
adjusting such claims. The instruction contained 
in the commencement of the sixth clause, protects 
equally the Aborigine, and the purchaser, and 
prevents the former from being the unwary dupe of 
the latter ; for the Commissioners " shall be guided 
by the real justice and good conscience of the case, 
without regard to legal forms and solemnities, and 
shall direct themselves by the best evidence they 
can procure, or that is laid before them, whether the 
same be such evidence as the laws would require in 
other cases or not." 

That the Natives should properly understand any 
contract they may have entered into, is but common 
justice to them. Acute as they are, and sensibly 
alive to their individual and collective interests, yet 
it is well known that, in many instances, they have 
been induced to sign agreements to part with lands, 
for which they had not immediate use or occupation, 
conceiving that they were only disposing of the crop 

H 
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to be raised on that land, or in other words, at a 
rental. In many other cases, the conveyances have 
been brought already prepared in English, with 
blanks for boundaries, which have been filled up 
without such boundaries ever being seen, much more 
measured, bat stated as extending so many miles 
on each of the cardinal points of the compass, and 
the document then interpreted by Europeans to the 
Natives, according to what the latter may have in- 
timated their meaning to be of the sale. 

Next to the proper understanding and acknow- 
ledgment, by the Natives, of any document it may 
have been alleged they have signed, is to ascertain, 
whether the Natives, who have been parties to such 
sale, are the real owners of the land claimed. The 
laws and customs of the aboriginal chiefs and 
natives, regarding land, are so well understood and 
acknowledged amongst themselves, that the various 
respective boundaries of every tribe and chief are 
well known, and can easily be ascertained. They 
possess their land either hereditarily, or by right of 
conquest, and such dominions are not the property 
of one individual or chief, but the property of the 
tribe in common, according to their gfEule, as minor 
chiefs or rangatvras, and their relatives, the younger 
branches of old families, and frequently females 
who claim in right of their parents. The chief is 
the organ of the tribe ; but he has neither exclusive 
property nor power, except similar to clanship or the 
feudal system, which, in truth, approximates nearer 
to the customs of the Natives in New Zealand, than 
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any other form of government. They never actually 
divide their property ; but move, according as their 
inclination, or their idea of more productive cultiva- 
tion may prompt, from one part of the property of 
the tribe to another. Then each individual occupies 
and caltivates a certain quantity of land, which is 
regarded as his exclusive property for the time : oc- 
cupation being held sacred. 

It is very clear, therefore, that in any extensive 
purchase of land from the Natives, many must be 
interested, and consequently their assent and signa- 
tures required to any document stamped with validity. 
The great eagerness of Europeans in ISS9 to pur- 
chase land, has no doubt led to many transactions that 
will prove quite invalid, for the Native will sell land, 
if he is only an individual of a large tribe, sometimes 
being fully aware he has no right to it whatever, and 
sometimes conceiving he is only selling and conveying 
his own share of the joint jwroperty of the whole tribe. 

Extract from a Letter to Willoughby Shortland, 
Esq. Colonial Secretary, from Rev. W. Williams, 
8th May, 1840. 

" I take this occasion of sending, for the infor- 
mation of his Excellency the Governor, some ac- 
count of a most nefarious transaction which took 
place in January last, being an attempt on the part 
of a Captain Rhodes, of the barque Eleanor, from 
Sydney, to dupe the Natives out of a tract of land, 
extending from Port Nicholson to the northern side 
of the Ahuriri, in Hanke's Bay, and again from the 
H 2 
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northern bank of the river Wairoa, to the north of 
Table Cape. For this land, embracing a coast line 
of about one hundred and sixty miles, and intended 
no doubt to extend as far into the interior as may be 
conTcnient, property to the amount of about one 
hundred and sixty pounds has been paid to the Na- 
tives. A list of this property I have in my posses- 
sion. From this circumstance alone I doubt not but 
that his Excellency will take measures to set aside 
the whole transaction : but in addition to this fact, 
1 am prepared to establish : 

"first — That a large portion of the land was 
bought from persons who had no interest in it. 

" Secondly — That those persons, signing the 
deeds, being proprietors of the land, did not under- - 
stand their nature. 

" Thirdly — That some of those who signed the 
deeds, expressed their disapproval after their signa- 
ture was given, by refusing to receive the payment. 

' ' Fourthly —That the most numerous body of the 
proprietorswerenotconsultedinthe matter, the pur- 
chase having been made on board ship, and expressed 
their most decided disapprobation." 

In many instances in the present claims, the same 
district has been alleged to have been purchased by 
more than one, sometimes three or four persons, and 
if enquiry is made of the chief and tribe of natives, 
who are actuallyHhe lawful owners and possessors, 
as to the real purchaser, they will declare they have 
never yet sold it at all. 
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On the Northern Island there can be no difficulty 
whatever, in ascertaining the real proprietors of the 
various districts ; for the inceseant and sanguinary 
wars, until within four years since, have diminished 
the tribes, and rendered their respective limits and 
bouudaries more definite, and as there will be no 
more such struggles, there will be no alteration from 
the. present occupation, and consequently no dispute 
as to the property of the chiefs and tribes. 

The native population, in the North Island, is 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand, and every 
part of it has its just owners and actual possessors. 
Not so in the Middle Island, where, with the ex- 
ception of the southern shores of Cook's Straits, on 
■ which the Natives of Kawia of the North Island have 
some conquered territory and Fas, the number of 
Natives is small in proportion to the land. 

This may, in some measure, account for the vast 
tracts of land, sold by the Natives on the Middle 
Island, for such trifling sums. The quantity of land 
required by so few Natives, for occupation or cultiva- 
tion, could be nothing on an island 400 miles in 
length, and averaging 100 miles iu breadth : there- 
fore, they were quite willing to receive, whatever 
Europeans would give, for that which was quite un- 
available and useless to themselves. 

When it is ascertained that the contract has been 
made with the chief and native tribes who are the 
rightful owners of the land, alleged to have been 
purchased, and that the Natives fully understand 
the agreement entered into by them, then the sixth 
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clause enacts, that the Commissioners "shall enquire 
into, and set forth, the valuable consideration, with 
the sterling value thereof, pud for the lands claimed, 
as well as the time and manner of such payment to 
the Natives, by tbe original purchaser from the 
Aborigines, and not to take cognizance of any 
valuable consideration given for the land by any 
subsequent purchaser." 

This is certainly a most judicious enactment, for 
it circumscribes the enquiry and adjudication, to 
what will, hereafter, be the title deeds of all the 
landed property, in New Zealand. 

There are many claims, however, made on the 
plea of being derived by purchase irom parties who 
had previously acquired the land from the Natives; 
but any enquiry, into such transactions, would be 
fruitless as to establishing the validity of any original 
contract l^ a third party with the Natives. The 
decision — or rather the dismissal of all such cases 
without hearing — by the Conmiissioners, will no 
doubt render nugatory very many of these subsequent 
sales, but they must be adjusted between the parties 
themselves. The Government cannot interfere in 
such cases. Indeed, generally, these bargains have 
beenentered into, either at a price stipulating guaran- 
tee of good title or refunding the purchase money, or 
comparatively at a very low sum, to incur all risk of 
the claim being disallowed by the Commissioners. 

The consideration, given for tbe land to the Na- 
tives, has generally been in goods, more especially 
in the earlier purchases. Blankets, tobacco, pipes, 
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muskets, gunpowder, lead for bullets, cartouch 
boxes, tomahanrks, and slops, are the principal 
articles. When the delivery of these articles is 
acknowledged bj the Natives, they are to be esti- 
mated at three times their selling price, at Sydney, at 
the time of purchase. This process is rather vague, 
and liabl^ to deception and abuse. It ought to 
have been accompanied by a stipulation compelling 
the purchaser to produce a certificate of the whole- 
sale prices of the articles, signed by two or three 
merchants of repute in Sydney. 

In truth, it is difficult to comprehend the reason 
for any such incongruous proviso in the ordinance. 
It would have been a more simple and intelligible 
method, and would have abridged, as well as ren- 
dered perfectly clear, the duty of the Commissioners, 
if the invoice, at the actual cost of the artides, 
dnly certified, was produced, or the claimant taking 
oath he had given sterling value to the amount. 
Then, if the scale of the various prices per acre, at 
the present dates of purchase, in the schedule D. 
had been reduced itco-thirda, the same result would 
have been given, as by the complicated process of 
trebling the purchase money, and then valuing the 
land at proportionately high rates. 

To illusb'ate further tb^ enactments of the 6th 
clause (6th New South Wales) of the ordinance, 
and the principle on which the adjudication of the 
Commissioners is to be guided, two promiscuous 
examples — but of early and, late dates— taken ver- 
batim from the official documents, will be sufficient.. 
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" Case 155. — Gilbert Mair, of the Bay of Islands, 

New Zealand, claimant. 

" 350. Three hundred and fifty acres, more or 
less, situated at the Bay of Islands, at the mouth of 
the Kowa Kowa river, helow the town of Russell, 
and called Wahapu ; bounded on the south and 
west by the salt water of the bay, and on the other 
two sides by the neighbouring Europeans. Alleged 
to have been purchased by the claimant in the year 
1831, from the natives of the Kowa Kowa tribe. 

" Consideration. — Merchandize to the amount of 
£70. sterling. 

" Nature of Conveyance. — Not stated." 
Presuming the contract to have been made and 
allowed by the Kowa Kowa natives, it will be ne- 
cessary to prove the selling price of each article of 
merchandize at Sydney in 1831, and that the esti- 
mate is to be trebled, which, if the statement of Mr. 
Mair be correct, would he £210. 

According to the schedule D, the valuation per 
acre, for valid purchases in the year 1831, is nine- 
pence per acre. For Mr. Mair, being a resident, is 
not liable to the additional 50 per cent, on the valu- 
ation per acre, to which all claimants not personally 
resident in New Zealand, or not having a r^ident, 
are subject, therefore he will be entitled to the whole 
of his claim. Indeed had Mr. Mair purchased, for 
the same sum, an area equal to the maximum grant 
(^560 acres), his claim would have been allowed ; 
for the table very justly fixes, comparatively, a low 
rate on such early purchasers and residents. 
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The second example is of a diflerent character. 
*' Case 187 (a). John Jenkins Peacock, of Sydney, 
merchant, claimant. 

" All that piece or parcel of land known by the 
native names of Tetaranga, and E Ko-koi, situated 
in Cook's Straits, bounded by Jackson's Head to 
the eastward, and to the westward by the Pelorus 
Kiver; to the northward by Cook's Straits, ex- 
tending inland thirty miles south-west. Contents 
Tiot stated." 

Although the contents are not stated, the area 
can be nearly ascertained. From Cape Jackson, or 
Jackson's Head, to the entrance of the Pelorus, is 
at least twenty miles along the shores of Cook's 
Straits, consequently the claim contains 600 square 
miles, or 384,000 acres. 

" Alleged to have been purchased in October, 
1839, fromAbutto, chief of Tetaranga, and EKo-koi. 

" CoJisideration. — Cash and merchandize to the 
amount of £50. sterling. 

" Nature of Conveyance. — Deed of feoflinent to 
claimant, dated 15th October, 18S9." 

Applying the conditions of the sixth clause, the 
sum will be £ 1 50. ; and, according to the rates of 
the table in schedule D., the valuation will be eight 
shillings per acre: but Mr. Peacock not being per- 
sonally resident himself, and having no resident 
agent on the Pelorus River, fifty per cent, must be 
added, and twelve shillings per acre will be the scale 
of valuation, which will reduce the claim to a recom- 
mendation for a grant of 250 acres. 
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It will be evidently seen, that the award, in both 
these cases, would have been precisely the same, if 
the table of valuation had been reduced proportion- 
ately to the multiplication of the cost. In the for- 
mer case of Mr. Mfur, it would have been a valua- 
tion of three pence per acre on a purchase-money of 
£70., and on the latter of four Bhillings per acre on 
the actual sum paid of £50. 

These examples will show to what extent the scale 
of valuation will affect the claimants of all dates, 
and likewise, give some idea of the very great extent 
of land, tbat must be awarded by the Commissioners, 
in those cases that are allowed by the natives. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LARGE CLA.IMB OM UIDDLE ISLAND;— REASON S FOB IHMB- 
DTATE .DBCISION ON LAND CLAIMS — EFFKCT OF LAKD 
CtAlHB ON BALSa OF CROWN LANDS NECESSITY FOR IN- 
CREASED NUMBERS OP COMMISSIONERS — QUESTION AS TO 
BVRPLTIS OF LAND FSOH GOOD CLAIMS— CLAIMS TO LAND 
BT INTERMARRIAGE OF ENGLISHMEN WITH THE NATIVEB 
— LANDS or TSE ABORIGINES. 

In all cases, generally, of claims bearing date pre- 
vious to 1838, grants will be awarded to residents, 
even to the maximam, prescribed in the fifth clause, 
of 2560 acres, or four square miles. ' The claims, 
likewise, of later date will have some proportionate 
award, and it is only those of very late date, on the 
Middle Island — which are ridiculous in extent, as 
they are most probably questionable in validity — 
that will be declared absolutely null and void: — 
such as 

ACRES. 

Mr. Weller - - Sydney, for - 3,557,000 

Messrs. Catlin & Co. „ - 7,000,000 

Mr. J. Jones - - „ - 1 ,930,000 

Mr. Peacock - - „ - 1,450,000 

Mr. G. Green, - „ - 1,377,000 

Messrs. Guard & Co. „ - 1,280,000 

A square mile contains only 640 acres, by which 
calculation, some estimate may be made of the above 
claims ; some of which have been purchased at the 
rate of five hundred acres for a penny. 
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It Ib, oq the Northera Island, that the valid claims 
of great extent will be found— between the Bay of 
Islands and the Waitemata; and that they should be 
quickly and finally arranged is of most serious im- 
portance' to the Colony. The delay and euspense 
completely paralyses the operations of every class of 
settlers. The resident claimants, for the most part, 
remain inactive and fearful, waiting anxiously the 
decision of the Commissioners, or rather of the 
Governor. This decision cannot be reckoned upon; 
for, hy the fifth clause, the Commissioners can only 
recommend grants, and the last lines are^** Pro- 
vided also, that nothing herein contained shall he 
held to oblige the said Governor to make and deliver 
any such grants as aforesaid, unless his Excellency 
shall deem it proper so to do." 

There is another most urgent and cogent reason, 
for the speedy and simultaneous adjustment of these 
claims. In the localities where timber, especially 
the Kauri, abounds, the claimants who are resident 
on the lands, alleged to have been purchased from 
the natives, are felling the trees with reckless haste, 
determined to obtain as much as possible from the 
land they claim, whatever may be the decision of 
the Commissioners. With thi^ view, numbers of 
gmatler trees, but which would be valuable some few 
years hence, are now cut down and sacrificed, merely 
for the purpose of making outlets from the forests, in 
orderto drag out, the shortest and quickest way, those 
trees which are now valuable ; and thus the colony 
will be most extensively and irremediably injured 
in one of its most important and valuable resources. 
.Google 
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The Kauri, as is well known, is limited to certain 
districts. It is found only in the North Island, and 
there, on the eastern coast, not farther south than 
TaurMiga ; and, on the western coast, not farther 
south than Kawia, where there are only tetf trees to 
be found. 

It is more than probable that, in a few years, this 
noble, splendid, useful tree will be extinct in New 
Zealand, and the question of land claims, and the 
delay in their settlement, will have been the principal 
cause of the destruction of the young growing trees. 

When the extent and nature of these claims to 
land in New Zealand, with the mode prescribed by 
the ordinances of the Legislative Council for their 
settlement, are well known and understood, it can- 
not be anticipated that persons who may resort to 
the colony, as free settlers, will purchase land from 
the Government, at an exorbitant price, or, in fact, 
at any price, until it is ascertained to what extent 
these claims will be granted ; and the same reasons 
and motives will influence persons in England, and 
prevent them from purchasing land, from the Com> 
missioners of Emigration, at the fixed price of £l. 
per acre. 

Viewing the subject of land claims, in all its bear- 
^ ings and probable contingencies, it must be con- 
sidered of most vital importance to the Colony j and 
it is likewise very evident, that on the equitable 
adjustment, both as regards the Aborigines and 
the Europeuis, in the most simple, intelligible, and 
above all, — the most speedy, — manner practicable. 
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will depend, in a great degree, the future feeling 
of the Natives towards Europeans, and the prospe- 
rity of both. 

There are nomerous claims to land, as has been 
shewn, in various parts of both Islands, far distant 
from each other. To decide on those, the localities 
ought to be visited by the Commissioners, and the 
claims heard on the spot, on account of the evidence 
of the natives. If a claim is good, the Commis- 
sioners " are to set forth the situation, measure- 
ment, and boundaries, by which the said lands or 
portions of lands, shall or may be described in every 
such grant or lease, so far as it shall be possible to, 
and they conveniently can, ascertain the same." 

The total number of the claims, when all regis- 
tered, cannot be estimated at less than eight hundred, 
to adjudicate on which will be interminable duty 
for two Conunissloners, the number indispensable 
for hearing every case, considering that they must 
remove from place to place, over the whole three 
Islands. The second clause empowers the Governor 
*'to issue one or more Commissions," and to ap- 
point any number of Commissioners. 

The twcKtb clauae, with the schedule C, enacts 
that certain fees shall be paid by the claimants. 
On the filing of any claim, the sum of five pounds, 
various sums at different stages of the proceedings, 
and a sum of five pounds on the final report of the 
Commissioners, recommending a grant in favour of 
any party, not exceeding 500 acres, and for every 
additional 100 acres, ten shillings more, so that a 
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recommendation for a maximum grant of ^60 acres 
would require a fee of fifteen pounds. 

For every case heard by the Commiesioners, if 
unsuccessful, the expense to the claimant, cannot be 
less than seven or eight pounds, and if recommended, 
for the smallest grant, will be twelve pounds, and 
to a maximum grant, the fees incurred through all 
the proceedings, will not be less than twenty-five 
pounds. These fees will be sufiScient to pay all 
expenses of the Commissioners, and as they are 
pro tanto, as the cases may be heard and decided, 
no further additional expense would be incurred, 
whether six Commissions, of two Commissioners 
each, were in active service for one or two years, 
or one Commission for ten or twelve years, which 
is the least possible time, on which the claims can 
be settled by merely two Commisraoners, who are, in 
fact, only one as to business. 

Prompt and decisive measures, therefore, should 
be -immediately instituted by the Local Government, 
to ^ttle these land claims without delay. 

Four or five Commissions ought to be in opera- 
tion, simultaneously, in different parts of the islands, 
which might easily be effected by dividing the 
country into districts. For instance : — Say of 
Islands, to include the eastern coast, from the Wai- 
temata to the North Cape. Hokianga, to include 
Kaipara and the western coast, northward of 
Manakao. Auckland, to embrace Manakao, Coro- 
mandel Harbour, the rivers Thames and Piako, and 
all the eastern coast down to Palliser Bay. Kama, 
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to include the rivers Waipa, Waikato, and all the 
western coast down to Taranaki. Cook's Straits, 
could take all claims on both shores, as well as those 
for land in the Middle and Southern Islands. To 
each of these commissions should he attached, by 
special appointment, some respectable person well 
versed in the native language, and competent to ex- 
amine witnesses, for the protection of the interests 
of the Aborigines. 

To impress on the Natives, that their rights are 
the watchful care of the English Government, now 
that her Majesty has assumed the sovereignty of the 
islands, would be most politic and humane, and 
would operate most powerfully on their minds, in 
comparison to the conduct, which they, for so many 
antecedent years, have experienced from the lawless 
characters who have visited their coasts, taking ad- 
vantage of them in all their dealings, endeavouring 
to dispossess them of their land, violating all their 
customs and obsesrvances, and frequently committing 
such brutal acts, as have irritated the Natives to 
summary retaliation and revenge, and occasional acts 
of bloodshed, in which, nine cases out of ten, the 
white people have been the first aggressors. 

Lord Goderich, in a despatch to Major-Genoral 
Bourke, January t83S, remarks : 

" It is impossible to read without shame and in- 
dignation, the details which those documents dis- 
close. The unfortunate Natives of New Zealand, 
unless some decisive measures of protection be 
adopted, will I fear shortly be added to the number 
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of those barbarous tribes, who, in different parts of 
the globe, have fallen a sacrifice to their intercourse 
witb-cifilized men, who bear and disgrace the name 
of Christians. 

'* Considering what is the character of a large 
part of the population of New South Wales, and 
Van Diemen's Land ; what opportunities of set- 
tling themselves in New Zealand, are afforded them 
hy the extensive intercourse, which has recently 
been established ; adverting also to the conduct 
which has been pursued in these Islands, by the 
masters and crews of British vessels, and finding 
from the letter of the Rev. Mr. Williams, that the 
work of depopulation is already proceeding fast, 
I cannot contemplate the too probable results, 
without the deepest anxiety. 

" There can be no more sacred duty than that of 
using every possible method to rescue the Natives 
of those extensive Islands, from the further evils 
which impend over them, and to deliver our own 
country from the disgrace and crime of having 
either occasioned or tolerated such enormities." 

The immediate hearing of all claims, as soon as 
practicable, should be accompanied by correspond- 
ing judgment and decision ; and it should be law, 
that there could not be any appeal beyond the body 
invested with the power of judgment in the Colony. 
The decision, whether a grant should issue — and to 
what extent — for the fifth clause of the ordinance 
limits the recommendition of the Commissioners, 
unless specially authorized by the Governor, with 
I 
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the advice of the Executive Council, should be vested 
in the Governor and Executive Council, and be 
publicly announced in the Government Gazette, 
within a certain time, after being reported by the 
Commisaioners. As the cases are to be decided by 
equity and justice, rather than by any l^al forms 
or technicalities, there cannot be much fear, that, — 
with the investigation of the Commissioners, directed 
by the plain enactments of the ordinance, and the 
subsequent consideration of the Governor and Exe- 
cutive Council, — there will be many cases impro- 
perly decided. And if it were probable, it would be 
far better for the parties themselves, as well as 
beneficial to the Colony at large, that the question 
of claims should be finally set at rest, rather than 
allow appeals to be made to the Courts in England, 
which would only tend to keep the greater part of 
titles to land in New Zealand in an uncertain, value- 
less state for years and years to come. 

Connected with the settlement of these extensive 
claims for grants of land, arises a question of much 
importance, and more particularly affecting the 
property and interests of the Aborigines. 

It is commented on, in this section, in conse- 
quence of the variation, or rather addition, before 
alluded to, in the words of the clause of the New 
Zealand Ordinance to those of the clause in the Act 
of New South Wales: — "That all unappropriated 
lands within the said Colony of New Zealand, sub- 
ject, however, to the rightful and necessary occupa- 
tion and use thereof by the Aboriginal inhabitants 
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of the said Colony, are, and remain, crown or domain 
lands of her Majesty, her heirs, and successors, 
&c. &c." 

In consequence of the Ordinance that grants to 
land are not to exceed @d60 acres, alt claims, how- 
ever valid, to a greater extent, will occasion, ulti- 
mately, a large surplus of "unappropriated" land. 
The natives have ratified, and are satisfied with the 
contract of sale of the whole land claimed by the 
Europeans, proved by their evidence before the 
Commissioners. In what light, therefore, is this 
excess of land from the claims to be considered ? 

Lord Normanby's instructions to Captain Hobson, 
on the acquisition, by Government, of land from the 
Aborigines are very clear : — 

*' All dealings with the Aborigines for their lands 
must be conducted on the same principles of sin- 
cerity, justice, and good faith, as must govern your 
transactions with them for the recognition of her 
Majesty's Government in these Islands. Nor is 
this all ; they must not be permitted to enter into 
any contracts, in which they might be the ignorant 
and unintentional authors of injuries to themselves. 
You will not, for example, purchase from them any 
territory, the retention of which by them would be 
essential or highly conducive to their own comfort, 
safety, or subsistence. The acquisition of land by 
the Crown, for the future settlement of British 
subjects, must be confined to such' districts as the 
natives can alienate without distress or serious in- 
convenience to themselves. To secure the obser- 
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yaxux of tbis rule will be one of tbe €rst duties of 
tbeir official Protector.'* 

If tbe Government considers tbat four square 
miles is sufficient for any individual to possess, by 
rigbt of purchase from the natives, tbe land should 
revert to the Aborigines, and be considered as part 
of their lands, still at tbeir disposal to tbe Govern- 
ment, who for tbe future can be the only purchasers. 
The land, if it does not pass to the alleged pur- 
chaser, in consequence of restrictive laws, remains 
legally and equitably tbe property of tbe Natives. 
It may be argued, that the Natives consider tbey 
have disposed of tbeir rights to such land for ever, 
and are satisfied with their bargain : but tbe land 
must he the property of either the buyer or tbe 
seller; it cannot belong to a third party. If a 
claim is altogether invalid, surely the land will 
remain the property of* the Aborigines ; so ought 
whatever portion is disallowed by the Commis- 
woners to revert to them by the same rule of equity. 
It is not the value of such lands that gives to this 
question its importance, and contingent conse- 
quences, but it is tbe impression and feeling which 
it will create among the Aborigines, of tbe character 
and justice of tbat Government, which has so re- 
ceiitly assumed the sovereignty of their native land, 
and under whose laws and institutions tbey and 
their posterity are henceforth to live. The fm^se 
and subtlety of civilized policy are unknown to the 
unenlightened Natives : but they have among them- 
selves customs and laws, held sacred and inviolable, 
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which are truly just, more particularly as regards 
their territorial right and property. 

Interwoven with the settlement of land claims, 
alleged by purcha^ from the Natives, is another 
most importantsubject, requiring the serious conside* 
ration and immediate decision of the Government. 

Since the resort of Europeans to New Zealand, 
many of the settlers have intermarried with the 
&milies of native chiefs, and the latter have given 
dowries to their daughters of tracts of land, the 
husband being adopted into the tribe, and very 
frequently, especially if the daughter was the only 
child of the chief, and the Englishman a favourite 
with him and the tribe, the children of such mar- 
riage, have, at their birth, had likewise gruits of 
land marked out for their future benefit, and held 
sacred by the " Tapu." 

These alliances have been occasioned, generally, 
from motives of interest on both sides. The native 
chiefs were, in former days, anxious to secure the 
friendship and assistance of an European, accus- 
tomed to the use of fire-arms, to assist in repelling 
the attacks of other tribes, and likewise to be some 
protection to them, when visited by the whaling and 
coasting vessels, for the purpose of trade or plunder. 
On the other hand, the European, having neither 
home nor property, was glad to be received into 
fellowship by the Natives, and to enjoy the rights 
and immunities which an alliance with a native 
faief and tribe would insure to him. 

The lands so apportioned are held sacred by the 
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Natives, as if the property of their own tribe ; and 
consistent with the respect professed to be paid to 
the possessions of the Aborigines by Govemment, 
these marriage portions, and gifts to children of 
such marriages between Englishmen and the native 
women, must be equally respected and guaranteed. 
These settlers located in New Zealand, many yeai^ 
before it was ever anticipated that it would become 
an English Colony, under an organized system of 
Govemment. They made it their adopted countr}' 
by these marri^es, and submitted to all the hazards 
and privations of such a life, and they now come 
before the British Govemment in a twofold charac- 
ter, — as Englishmen — and in right of their estates 
by marriage with a Native. 

The rights of Europeans, under such circum- 
stances, should at once be defined and adjusted, and 
there should be also some legislative enactment, re- 
specting any future similar marriages with the 
native women, entitled, by their rank and birth in 
their tribe, to landed property. In the course of 
time, there will be many such alliances, as the 
Colony becomes more populated with Europeans, for 
the latter may be induced by the p^perty, and the 
Natives are now so perfectly sensible of the very great 
benefits- resulting to them from the vicinity of set- 
tlers, that they will be very desirous to induce the 
abode of Englishmen among them. 

The land belonging to the Aborigines, whether 
desired by the Government, or alleged to hare been 
already purchased frdm them by others, clsums the 
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most serioua consideration and just p^rotection by 
GoTemment ; for the Natives of New Zetdand, in 
tiieir territorial rights and posseesions, are different 
from most other savage states. 

There is no ahsolute native monarchy in New- 
Zealand, nor is the land the property in common of 
the whole nation. Each distinct trihe has its own 
district, and never leaves it unless to add to it hy 
conquest, or from being driven from it by defeat. 
If a tribe have the whole of their district tt^en 
from them by land claimants, and by the Govern- 
ment, assuming they do receive some compensation, 
wbat is to become of them ? They cannot retire 
into adjoining districts possessed and inhabited by 
other tribes, nor can they be drafted in small bodies 
throughout the islands, among all the tribes, which 
might be accomplished, if the Natives removed were 
merely members of one united nation. 

The least encroachment on the lands of other 
tribes, by location and cultivation, would imme- 
diately rekindle ancient feuds, and occasion repeti- 
tion of former scenes of bloodshed and extermina- 
tion. No endeavour should be made to influence 
them to part with their land, without reserving to 
themselves an extent sufficiently ample to maintain 
the whole of their tribe, and the probable increase 
of their population, now that those sanguinary and 
frequent wars, which tended cdntinually to diminish, 
and in some instances to annihilate a tribe, have 
happily, since the establishment of British Govern- 
ment, wholly ceased. 
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The miDJmuni reserve of land for each tribe, 
could easily be regulated, according to its numbers, 
and they should not be compelled to part with any 
portion of land, that they would undertake to cul- 
tivate ; for as agriculture, although now in a rude 
and imperfect manner, is their natural inclination 
and pursuit, they may he very soon induced, by the 
example and observation of the farming operations 
of new settlers, to avail themselves of the imple. 
ments of husbandry, and exert themselves in a 
greater degree to the tillage and cultivation of their 
own lands. 

To lead the Natives to such simple and innocent 
pursuitSf'is the surest and best means of civilizing 
tbem, and rendering them contented and happy, 
imder the very great change of their circumstances, 
88 well as useful members of a Christian Colony. 
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ABSTRACT OF LAND CLAIMS. 



AN ABSTRACT ofClaimi to Land 
Jfwn the Ahoriginea, at far a 
Gazette, to September, 1841. 

NORTH ISLAND, OR NEW ULSTER;. 



^ - — JViwu Zealand, by rioht of purchase 

from the Aborigines, as far at they can be defined from the Government 
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l«,00fl 


_ 


1839 


— 


BiTBTWtipa 


Q. SaDdcmmu 






so .300 




1840 




" 


W. Turner 


Walpa'wver 




2,000 


,7^ 


1639 






Eawiauid 


John Jonei & Co. 


Sydney 




89,904 


89,904 


1889 


_ 


Waingmraa 
















rtnnskl 


Henry White 


Heklanga 




2jo:i0fltxi 


ZJMO^OO 


1889 




Buc Cojin 
















DoubtlsMBa; 


W. Btodle 


Bayirflikndi 




83,000 


— 


1840 


160 




B. Thoma. 1 
r. Phillip. ) 


Kougonal 




8,7fiO 


36,760 


1840 


- 
















K*it^ 


ReT. J. Uattbewi 


Retain 




S,«I8 


_ 


1836 


60 




Rer. R. Matlbsn 


" 




8.000 


6,600 


1839 


73 




Moagonoi 


T.Ryan 


Mongonul 




9.3*1 


_ 


1639 


120 11 


" 


]. Berghui 


Bayofldauda 




4,806 


6,666 


163U 


148 1 




WutfTom 


R.I>aere 


Sydney 




6,000 


_ 


1831 


70 




H. UcLerer 






7,000 




1839 


60 




W. Powditoh 


Wanitaroa 




4.220 




1839 


S37 




P. H. KlDg 


KerlSeri 




9,700 




1896 






Bayoflilandi 




8,300 




183( 














2s,eso 






















Barofblaodi 


lamei Bniby 


Bayoflitanda 




8,105 


_ 


1639 


503 2 6 




TbomHB Bateman 






1.903 




1 839 


253 




0. J. Clayton 






1,000 




1638 


600 




J. B. Clendon 






2,108 




IS99 


639 6 8 




P.DDDOraD 






1JS2(J 




1840 


21 16 










2,700 




1637 


200 




W.Hingtton 






8,800 




1640 


191 ;7 




r. Joyce 






6,000 




1699 


150 




B. Netbitt 






1,600 




1849 


44 8 




W. Potter 






l^OO 




1839 


40 




P. Richards 






10.000 




1838 


300 




0. Salmon 


Moutnni 




10,000 




1638 


167 16 




W. SmaU 


BayofblandB 




9,000 


— 


1638 


160 




r. Spicet 






1,600 




1838 


460 




John Baker 






3,700 




1838 


103 




1. Datii 


Waimate 




sjacm 




1839 


40 


- 


Ret. H. Wllliami 


Kororarlka 




11,000 


- 


1630 


806 10 ? 
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IN NEW ULSTER. 



DIMtlct. 


N.«orci>lnui 


TLM,»«. 


?a 


Acm. 


Ola In 












U 


DlMllcI. 




(<ta. 


East Coast. 














£. .. * 
396 8 10 


BmjotlOMBit 


ChwlaBakar 


Konuarlka 




8,830 




1897 




Wm. Baker 


Wangaroa 




10,030 




1639 






).Kei»p 


Kerl Seri 




6^70 




leso 






I. King 


Koroifrika 




10,000 




1836 










20 


9^86 










1000 acTci web 




— 




1 16.376 

























rutiik«k« 


P. AtkertoD 


Kor«r>rika 




3^ 


3,000 


1839 


133 8 S 


fVuvariand 


lame. Bu.by 


Bayaflilaiidi 




40,000 


_ 


1839 


320 9 9 


Bn«mB.7 


B. OreeDhltl 






8,000 




1838 


no 


" 


B. Hair 


" 


-^ 


6,000 


4B>00 


1820 


460 




Wytemid. 


r. Mellon 


Matikana 


- 


ia,ooo 




1839 


300 




3. T. aayton 


Bayufliland* 




1,200 




1B30 


160 




A. Dalzlel 






3,700 




1H30 


840 




ff. Lewlngton 


Bay of Iilandii 




2,000 




1838 


100 




r. Maxwell 


Waihekl 




8,000 




1837 






A. B. Spark 


Sydney 




3,600 




1830 


100 




B.Taylor 


rhanie. 




1,300 




1839 




" 


ILPairbum 




13 


40,000 


ej'.tw} 


1836 


400"~0 








S>dii«y 


"^ 


a,ooo 




1839 


683 


Harbour 


aauMD ft Co. 






l,Sfi0 




1838 


890 




apreoce 






2,000 




1839 


00 




I. Preece 


■* 


~ 


8,000 


10,9fiO 


1839 






RiTerThaioet 


W. H. Cbrittta 


Sydney 


- 


10,000 




1838 


301 16 




W. C. Cormack 






6,600 




1840 






L. McCaikUl 






860,000 




1830 


80O 




A. B. Bpark 
H. Tajler 






leo/too 




183S 


460 18 6 




Thame* 




30,400 




1838 






Georgs Weller 


Sydney 




480,000 




1833 










11 




086,900 






ffirerPiiko 




Sydney 


- 


BOJWO 




1638 






Bnr. T. Aitken 






7,670 










Qcorge Beadon 






is,3ao' 










W. C. Conoaak 






10,200 










C. M. Gordon 






16,360 










J.HcCkan 






16,000 










R. HeDonnell 






lalsoo 










A. McGregor 






7,880 










A. MclQoea 






3,800 










G. McKay 




I 


6,000 








;; 


0. g^iDdeman 


;; 




13,800 
34,600 


~ 


- 


640 




1. Thain 




I 


7^ 










H. DowniLK 


„ 


• 


l^ 


_ 


_ 


"Z. 








7. 




a80,7.\O 


-( 


ioogic 



ABSTRACT OF tAND CLAIMS 



^1 CWouli 



East Uoast. 
Hereai7 Bn; C 
TkanoK* 
But Cape 
Poierty Bay 1^ 

HawkM Ba; 
Cape Turn- 

sgaln 
Table Cape 



Anckiaod 
Pot. Bay 



4 /KM 

100,000 

S,000 

345.000 

8X3,1)00 
I00,0;)0 



4,11001830 180 I 
100,0001830 .—- 

2,0001830 100 I 

1,0041^39 316 I 



Is Lin DR. 
RanKi Tuto 

Hotu Te 
Mutn Korebo , 
Motu Tapu 
OreU Barrier T 



t J. J. Peacock 
Daniel Cooper 
P. PeterMn 



64,000 

7W,iiOO 
S3,U40 



;ie39 418 





MIDDLE ISLAND. OR NEW MUNSTER. 






DlMllcl. 


Nui«o(Cl>i.»»I. 


RfildiDi*. 


li 


chf,;! 


'I>ll4l 


Put- 


Cuulderilkm 








- 


*"" ■' 


DUtri^ 


ckJiH 




W»ST COABT 










301 


Cape Farewel 


J. C. Crawford 


Bvdney 


1 


a«i,ooo 


860.0001880 


HUtaken B. iGeorge Greei) 




1 


i,iOOJ)oa 


1.800,0001838 


800 


PortAdfen- ,J. Hoom 




1 


16.000 


15,0001837 


~ 


Dori^Bay 


P. WUllami 


.^T« OD 


1 


1*00,000 


1. 000^0001 1889 


764 


FOTtani'. 


Oeorge Green 


SydDey 




67,600 


— 1838 


60 


Stnlti. 


Jamei BroM 




1 


18,000 


- 'l836 


30 


lE. Palmer 


P<iTeauz 


1 


8,»MI0l - 1836 


96 


„ |j. J. Peacock 


ajdney 


J 


600,000; — iieaa 




iRIchardPeek 




1 


94,yO01 — '1840 


187 


;; iS' 

b. O. Bmwo i Co. 
„ {jobn JODM 


BloffHarboar 


I 


>',tm\ — 


1884 


76 


Sydney 


1 


67,1(00 — 


1839 


10 




1 


100,000 — 


1840 


40 




1 


10O,(«O - 


1840 




„ [llioiiiai Jonw 




1 


60,000 ~ 


1840 


87 d 








10 


'1,<98.10< 






Rasi Coast. 






: 






Otako 


Patrick Bryan 


Sydney 


I 


90,000. — 












1 


860,Ol»0 - 


1840 


43 fi 




□. Tliomu 






850,000' — 


I88H 


SO 




E. Weller 






2fl03,300 - 


1839 


76 




;. JOPC 




3 


1.880^10 


- 


1839 


__ 
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IN NEW HCNSTER. 



DWrtel. 


NiiMo(Cliim.«. 


R»1d»ct. 




Ar«or 

Ae«fc" 


Claim 

iRWh 

Qlitrlcl. 


ihuc 


■""■ 


Bast CaUT. 














£. .. d. 


auko 


J. Brown 


Sjdney 




fio.ooa 




1838 


6« 10 




Q.ai«ii 






S6^ 




1840 


10 




E.Br>dT 






ao,OM 










W. Bint 






100,000 






ISO 




I.J. Peacock 






850,000 






70 


" 


H. J. Daacaa 


" 


- 


10l).000 


U)18,S00 


~ 


146 


AkUW 






_ 












B. Weller 


Sydney 




i.fioa.ooa 




I83& 07 




D. Conner 






150,000 




I8H 40 




8. Cattlln 






1,(100.000 




I84W 30 




B.Green 






100,000 






40 




B. Caltlin & Co. 




_1 


(5,600,000 


J,75"i>/K» 


- 


60 


CoOK'a 
















Straits. 
















Bliud Baj 


r. F. Oood«eT 


Sydney 




lfi.000 




1839 ISO 




W. Cowper 






8,000 




_ 


Arlmirain 


J. Qnard Sc Co. 






1.380,000 




1839 600 

■J ="-" ° 


Bay 


r. J. Peacock 






600,000 






W. Haf 






160,000 










e 




8*08,000 






Islands. 














UB.ina 


QeorgeBen 


Dundee 








1833 




Kapltl 


D. Cooper 


Sydney 








1839 


100 


KuitlTS 


P. Pelerwii 
















Q.Green 












10 


Green Idand 


a. F. Clarka 












30 


Speaker's 


r. Spencer 

Total on 


Old fiVuff 
Uidille Iitand 


aa 


- 


— 


1834 


SO 


l!».'i!78,000 Acrei 



STEWART'S ISLAND, OR NEW LEINSTEE. 



The Iilsnd.'l 

and ! 

Erecocborc J 
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SALE OF CROWN LANDS 
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ON THE SALE OF CROWN LANDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

COLONIAL REGULATION FOR THE SALES OF LAND FIHHT SALE 

OF TOWN ALLOTMBNTB AT AUCKLAND — HIGH PKICSG — CAUBE 
or HIGH PRICES — LAND JOBBERS — RK-SALK OF TOWN AI.- 

lAyrUENTS GOTERHMBNT CONTROTIL OF SALES— IMPOLICT 

OF LARGE ABBAS — LETTER OF THE SDRVETOR-GBNBRAL. 

As soon as it became publicly known, that the seat 
of Government for the Colony of New Zealand was 
fixed on the Waitemata, numeroos persons from 
various parts of the Islands, as well as from Sydney, 
Van Diemen's Land, and South Australia, congre- 
gated at Auckland, the name of the embryo capital, 
awaiting anxiously for many months the Brst sale of 
town allotments. 

By a regulation of the acts of Council in New 
South Wales, of which, at that period, the Colony 
of New Zealand was a dependency, no land sale can 
take place in that Colony, or its dependencies, with- 
out three months previous notice in the Sydney 
Government Gazette. 

Although the location of Auckland was taken 
possession of by the Government in September 1840, 
yet not an acre had then been surveyed ; and as the 
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130 FIRST SALE OF TOWN ALLOTMENTS 

Surveyor-General was unaccompanied by any assist- 
ants on his first arrival, it required some time to 
project and adapt the ground for a city. Thus, 
some weeks necessarily elapsed before he had com- 
pleted a plan of the town, which had to be submitted 
to Lieut.-Governor Hobson, and subsequently trans- 
mitted to Sydney for the approval of his Excellency, 
Sir George Gipps. 

The Lieut.-Govemor, in December, ]84iO, an- 
nounced in the newspaper published at Kororarika, 
Bay of Islands, that the sale of town allotments 
would take place at Auckland, on the 12th Mai'ch, 
1841. This announcement brought at the com- 
mencement of the year 1841, increase of numbers 
from aU the adjacent colonies to Auckland ; but 
about a week previous to the date mentioned, the 
sale was further postponed until the 19th April, — 
the reason assigned for such postponement being, 
that the full three months notice in the Sydney 
Government Gazette would not have expired by the 
12th March, the first notice therein being dated 
@8th December, 1840. 

About a week previous to the sale, intelligence 
was received that the Colony of New Zealand was 
no longer a dependency of New South Wales, but a 
separate and independent Colony. This circum- 
stance occasioned great excitement, raised the ideas 
of persons as to the value of land in the town of 
Auckland, and difi^used the spirit of competition 
among the persons assembled in great numbei^ 
from all parts. 
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AT AUCKIAND. 131 

On Monday, the 19th of April, 1841, the first 
sale of town allotments took place. They were 
situated principally in Commercial Bay, and on the 
hill (Shortland Crescent), connecting it with Official 
Bay. Although three times the number advertised 
had been surveyed and marked on the plan, yet only 
1 16 lots were submitted to public competition, among 
numbers, to establish the first city in New Zealand. 

The land was put up at 12s. 6d. per perch, and 
was anticipated to realize from I5s. to I80. per 
perch, or at the rate of from £1S0. to £150. per 
acre for average allotments ; and for some parti, 
cularly choice situations, £S50. per acre. 

The first and second lots brought £7. per perch, 
or the sum of £511. for less than half an acre of 
land. In the same spirit the sale continued for two 
days, and one allotment sold for £10. la. per perch, 
and realized £444. for one quarter of an acre, and 
four perches, being at the rate of £l60S. per acre. 

The Government officers bad the privilege, on 
their arrival in Auckland, as they were compelled 
from their official duties to reside there, of selecting 
any of the town allotments not above, in the opinion 
of the Surveyor-General, the average value of the 
allotments in the section in which the selected allot- 
ment was situated, and thirteen official gentlemen 
availed themselves of the privilege. 

The following is a correct statement of the sale, 
with the exact area of each allotment, the purchaser, 
the price per perch, and the amount paid for each 
allotment : — 
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SALE OF TOWN ALLOTMENTS 
At AccKLAMD, New Ulsteb, IStliuid 20th April, 1841. 



Lot. 


EiieDt. 


^?r.r 




AmuuDt. 




a. r. p. 


er 


t. d. 




£. 


t. a. 


1 


3d 







Simmons, Weston, & Co. 


245 





2 


3S 







James WilliamBon 


266 





3 


1 1 




6 


William McDonald 


176 


6 


4 


1 2 




13 


Edward Costly - 


195 


6 


5 


I 3 




5 


Fred. Whittaker - 


182 


5 


6 


I 4 




11 


Mo«es Joseph - 
J. C. Crauford - 


200 


4 


7 


1 9 







196 





8 


1 16 




6 


J. 0. Croker - - 


240 


16 


9 


1 25 




19 


R.Tod 


321 


15 


10 


I 19 




7 


Willoughby Shortland - 
HeiiryTucker - 


315 


13 


11 


1 34 




1 


299 


14 


12 


1 13 







Want & Andrews - 


169 





13 


32 




3 


ditto 


128 





14 


32 




4 


ditto 


102 


8 


15 


32 




I 


ditto 


161 


12 


16 


1 4 


10 


1 


Robert Tod 


442 


4 


17 


I 4 




15 


Moses Joseph - - 


253 





18 


1 4 




12 


WilUam Mason - 


202 


8 


19 


2 10 







Dudley Sinclair - 


450 





20 


2 3 




6 


Moses JoBcph 


365 


4 


21 


1 34 




h 


Brown & Campbell 


314 


10 


22 


I 27 




14 


Henry Thompson - 


314 


18 


23 


I 20 




10 


George Graham - 


2/0 





24 


I 20 




11 


Robert Field 


273 





25 


1 14 




4 


James Watoon 


226 


16 


26 


1 7 




6 


Willoughby Shortland - 


155 


2 


27 


1 14 




4 


Robert Donovan - 


172 


16 


2fi 


1 9 




7 


Alex. Kennedy - 


213 


3 


29 


1 19 







New Zealand Bk. Comp. 


295 





30 


1 19 




6 


George Cooper - 


253 


14 


31 


1 20 




6 


S. A. Wood - 


318 





32 


1 32 


2 


16 


J. Lord & A. Brown - 


201 


12 


33 


1 9 


2 


19 


ditto 


144 


U 


34 


1 9 


2 


M 


W. Kendall and S. Mark 


124 


19 


35 


1 12 


2 


11 


F. Hamilton 


135 


4 


36 


1 16 


2 


9 


E. Costly - 
E. O'Neil - 


137 


4 


37 


1 26 


2 





132 





38 


1 36 


2 


7 


J. Craufurd 


178 


12 


3a 


2 5 


3 





J. Lord & A. Brown - 


255 





40 


1 29 


1 


17 


Felton Mathew - 


127 


13 


41 


1 32 


2 


1 


A. Hepburn 


147 


12. 
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Lot. 


BXUQt. 


PriM per 
Perch. 


Purchaser. 


Amount. 






p- 


£. 


*. d- 




£. : d. 


42 


1 


5 


3 


15 


J. Cunninghnm - 


168 15 


43 


1 


4 


3 


3 


T. F. DawBon 


138 10 


44 


1 


4 


5 


4 


James Coatea 


228 la 


45 


1 


6 


4 





Peter WilliamB - 


184 


46 


1 


5 


4 


15 


J. Lord & A. Brown - 


213 15 


47 


I 


5 


5 


1 


H. ThompBon 


227 5 


48 


1 


5 


5 


1 


Felton Mathew - 


227 5 


49 


I 


5 


5 


1 


ditto - 


227 5 


50 


1 


5 


5 





J. Lord & A. BrowQ 


225 


51 


1 


5 


5 


2 


ditto 


229 10 


52 


1 


5 


5 


5 


J. Craufiird - 


236 5 


53 


1 


S 


5 


6 


Heale, Sinclair, & Co. - 


254 8 


54 


1 


7 


3 


1 


Geo)^ Cooper 


143 7 


55 


1 


7 


3 


2 


W. Greenwood - 


145 14 


56 


1 


11 


3 


15 


J. Lord & A. Brown 


191 5 


57 


1 


25 


2 


4 


J. Hams & W. Gordon - 


143 


58 


1 


30 


2 





George Benson 


140 


59 


1 


29 


2 


3 


W.Mason - 


148 7 


60 


1 


19 


3 


1 


Junes Coates 


179 19 


61 


2 


11 


1 


13 


John Johnson 


150 3 


62 


1 


36 


I 


18 


James Rule - 


144 8 


63 


1 


31 


2 





Geoi^e Benson 


142 


64 


2 


7 


3 


I 


Willoughby Shortland - 


265 7 


65 


1 


25 


2 


1 


Geoi^ Cooper 


133 5 


66 


1 


31 


2 


16 


Dudley Sinclmr - 


198 16 


67 


1 


31 


2 


11 


Francis Fisher 


181 1 


68 


1 


9 


2 


1 


B«bert Wigmoie - 


100 9 


69 


1 


32 


2 


2 ,0 


i. Lord & A. Brown - 


151 4 


70 


1 


32 


2 


15 


ditto. 


270 


71 


I 


6 


3 


19 


J. L. Campbell - 


181 14 


72 


1 


6 


3 





George Mitford - 


138 


73 


1 


38 


3 


5 


Felton Mathew - 


253 10 


74 


1 


38 


4 


1 


Willonghbv ShortUnd - 


319 16 


75 


1 


10 


5 


1 


W. GoodfeUow - 


252 10 


76 


1 


4 


3 


1 


W. Bnckhind 


147 8 


77 


1 


10 


4 





W. Turner - 


200 


78 


1 


8 


2 


15 


J. Swanson - 


132 


79 


1 


8 


2 


2 


J. HeUyer - 


100 16 


80 1 


8 


2 





P. Sharkey - 


96 


81 'O 1 


8 


2 





W. L. Staadinger - 


96 


82 1 


8 


2 


17 


T. Wright - - 


136 16 


83 


1 


1 


2 


12 


J.Brown - 


106 12 


84 


1 


1 


2 


18 


John Johnson 


118 18 


85 


1 


6 


5 


5 


£. McLennan 


241 10 


86 


1 


17 


3 


1 


£. J. Stone - 


173 1- 
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Lot. 


Bstemt. 


^X 


PnrehaMr. 


A.o.^ 




a. T 


p- 


£r - 


». d, 




£. .. d. 


87 


I 


16 


3 


15 


Haggard & PoUen 


210 


88 


I 


14 


3 


9 


D. Gnillan - 


186 6 


89 


1 


12 


2 


13 


ditto 


150 16 


90 


1 


6 


6 


1 


Robert Tod - - - 


290 8 


91 


1 


5 


4 


1 


T. RuaseU - - 


182 5 


92 


1 


5 


4 





J. Lord & A. Brovn - 


180 


93 


1 


4 


5 





Dudley SincUir - 


220 


94 


1 


3 


4 





J. A. Brown - - 


172 


95 


1 


3 


5 





Heale, Sinclur, & Go. - 


215 


96 


1 


3 


3 





Frederick Whittaker - 


129 


97 


1 


3 


2 


3 


A. Oiagwale 


90 6 


98 


1 


3 




14 


Jolin NoUn - - - 


72 2 


99 


I 


13 


1 


16 


A. Ro.B - 


95 8 


100 





34 


1 


9 


Dudley Sinclair - 


49 6 


101 





34 


4 


4 


ditto 


142 16 


102 


1 





2 


7 


ditto 


94 


103 


1 





2 


3 


ditto 


86 


104 


I 


10 


1 


18 


ditto 


95 


105 


1 




2 


19 


ditto 


138 13 


106 


I 




2 


17 


J. Lord 4 A. Brown - 


133 19 


107 


1 




2 


10 


ditto 


117 10 


108 


1 




2 


6 


W. Brown - 


J08 2 


109 


1 




2 


2 


T.erenier - - 


98 14 


no 


1 




2 


15 


J. A. Brown - - 


129 5 


111 


1 




2 


15 


Robert White 


129 5 


112 


1 




2 





i. MiDs & Condon 


94 


113 


I 




2 


1 


J. Brown - ' - 


96 14 


114 


1 




3 


6 


Dudley Sinclair - - 


156 2 


US 


1 


3 


3 





G. F. Dawson 


129 


116 


1 


3 


3 





G. Mitford - - 


129 
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Statement of Reserved Allotmetita selected by Go- 
vernment Officers, to be paid for at the average 
selling price of the Section on which they are 
situated. 



EKtentof 
B«urre. 


ATersfB Price 
ofS«ctiot>. 


Bune of Officer. 


An^oaot. 


a T p. 


£. f. 


i. 




£.. 


«. d. 


1 34 


4 11 


9i 


Wmoughby Shortland - 
HenryTiicker - 


339 


14 \\ 


I 30 


4 11 


^\ 


32 f 


7 lOi 


29i 


4 I 


H 


0. Mitford 


MM 


13 10 


1 30 


2 7 


4 


John Jotmson - 


165 


13 4 


I 13 


2 7 


4 


J. CofrteaandW.'MaBon 


125 


8 8 


2 34 


2 19 


8 


Felton Mattew 


340 


2 


2 33 


2 19 


ft 


Francis Fisher - 


337 


2 4 


1 30 


2 19 


ft 


i. Z. Symonda - 


208 


16 8 


2 31 


2 19 


H 


W. C. SymoEds - 


;wi 


3 


2 33 


2 19 


fi 


Matthew Richmont - 


337 


2 4 


1 30 


2 19 


8 


David Eoufirh - 


20H 


16 8 


1 4 


3 4 


3J W. Grimstoae - 


141 


7 11 


5 3 11 






^ 


.976 


8 9 



Lots. A. 

Fafajic Allotmenta 1 16 Contenta 35 
OoTemioent ofQcere 13 „ 5 



TOTAL SALES. 

A. R. p. £. t 

1 7 Arat 21,499 
3 11 „ 2,976 



41 18 ^624,475 17 9 



The highest price ^ren was - • 361,608 per acre. 

The lowest price .... 235 „ 

The average of the whole sale was - 595 „ 

These enormous prices, unprecedented in the 
annals of colonization, excited the greatest surprise. 
By some, the result of the sale was considered as 
earnest of the rapid progress and success of Auck- 
land and its vicinity ;' as well as certain test of the 
opinion and estimation of the public of the value of 
property in New Zealand. 
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IS6 CAU3E OF HIGH PRICES. 

Tbe GoTernment coQgratulated themselves on the 
large amount to be received into the treasury, anti- 
cipating proportionate returns at future sales, and 
considered the resources of the Colony were thus 
established. But it is very problematical whether 
the extraordinary high price of the town allotments 
will not militate against the rapid progress of Auck- 
land and the ultimate prosperity of the Colony. It 
may he, that the coffers of the Colonial Treasurer 
were deeply replenished, but it is equally true, that 
the majority of the present population of Auckland 
were proportionately impoverished, by such unex- 
pected large drains and abstraction of their capital. 
A tittle reflection and consideration of a few facts 
will prove that instead of benefitting tbe permanent 
and industrious settler, or being the basis of stable 
increasing revenue to the Government, it has put a 
forced, consequently fictitious, value on the land in 
Auckland, and only enriched land jobbers and mo- 
nopolists — a class of men, until of late years, very 
little known in the Colonies — men who go from one 
new settlement to another, as they are formed, for 
the sole purpose of monopolising, jobbing and en- 
riching themselves at the expense of the poorer yet 
more industrious emigrant. 

The primary cause of this fallacious state of 
things in Auckland was, the neglect of the Local 
Government in not submitting more allotments for 
public competition. It is the bounden duty of Go- 
vernment, to counteract to the utmost, the schemes 
and operations of land-jobbers, tbe baneful effects 
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of whose proceedings are notorious and apparent in 
the yOuthM settlements of Adelaide, Port Phillip, 
and in the mushroom townships and villages daily 
advertised in the Sydney papers for sale, in various 
parts of New South Wales. The wants of emi- 
grants and settlers, for land of any description, 
should be promptly met, or rather anticipated, by 
Government. By not offering sufficient land for 
sale, either for public competition or at a fixed price, 
they become auxiliaries to these land jobbers, and 
thus capital is abstracted from the Colony, at the 
expense of the real settler and loss to the Govern- 
ment, for, as the active capital of the colonist is 
lessened or abstracted, so will be the diminution of 
the revenue. 

Far better for the Colony and for the Government, 
ultimately, if double the quantity of land had been 
sold for the same sum. The ori^nal cost of the land 
from the Natives to Government, only a few weeks 
previously, was, comparatively, nothing; therefore 
it was immaterial what quantity they distributed to 
the public, provided it realized more than the upset 
price, which is always understood to be its fair value, 
as well as their expectation of its proceeds. The 
future prosperity and wealth of a Colony will not 
arise, or be produced, from a high price primMily 
paid for the land, either in the towns or in the 
country. Common sense and experience, through 
all time, prove the reverse to be the truth. 

That the land should be actually given away is 
not here contended, although it may be observed 
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188 CAUSE OF HIGH PRICBS. 

tbat grattutouB grante of land to enterprising settlers 
in the colonies of New South Wales, Van Diemen's 
Land and Canada, hare tended to increase rather 
than diminish the genwal properity of the Colony. 

Let the GoTemment receive fur, but not innno- 
derate, oompensation for their right in the soil, so 
that, in the towns, the necessariefl of life are not 
daily taxed, to pay for high rents, occasioned by the 
enormous sums paid to Government, hy their inju- 
dicious management of the public sales, or to laud 
jobbers for town allotments ; and in the country so 
that the farmers may expend their capital in culti- 
vating the land and bringiog it into abundant and 
cheap production. 

In addition to this primary cause, it must be 
remembered, that persons had arrived during the 
preceding seven months from New South Wales, 
Hohart Town, Adelaide, and various other parts of 
New Zealand, with the determination of establishing 
themselves permanently at Auckland, as merchants, 
storekeepers, &c. 

. Previous to the sale all persons, not in the service 
of the Government, yvere forbidden to land and 
locate, cdther. in Official, Mechanics Bay, or any 
other place, except Commercial Bay, the spot of the 
first allotments : consequently the whole of the set- 
tlers had temporary native huts or tents, with all 
their property and merchandize surrounding their 
dwellings. Although it may be said that the high 
prices paid for the town allotments were voluntary, 
yet with these persons, who had come from a&r to 
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make Auckland their abiding place, there was but 
one altematlTe, either to buy at any price, or leave, — 
and then it became a mere question of the amount 
of loss, or sinking of capital, by either leaving the 
Colony altogether, or by purchase of an allotment at 
an exorbitant price. 

Farther was aBsembled the ph^anx of land job* 
bers, attracted by the hopes, from the limited num- 
ber of allotments, and the greater number, in pro- 
portion, of settlers, that by the power of their purses 
they should reap a golden harvest These men are 
conversant with colonial afiairs, and generally con- 
sist of two classes — one, being possessed of real pro- 
perty, and who for wbat they purchase can actually 
pay and hold; — the other, a class of adventurers, 
with 8car<%1y any means, who if they can muster 
tbe deposit of ten per cent, trust to the chance of 
re-selling, by division and sub-division of their allot- 
ments, at a good profit, before the month expires, for 
the payment of the balance of tbe purchase money. 

Another impulse to competition was given by the 
fact of the impossibility of another sale, however 
great the demand, by the arrival of settlers, for town 
allotments, taking place under six months, from the 
necessary promulgation in the Sydney Grovemment 



All these drcumstaoces occasioned the extraor- 
dinary result -y but as might have been anticipated 
from suoh prices, which at the time seemed to para- 
lyse with astonishment the majority of persons as- 
sembled, the greater number, sixty-eight allotments, 
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were purchased on apecalation, and only forty-eight 
by actual occupants. In a few days, subsequent to 
the Government sale, began the resale of allotments, 
aub-dlvided into small areas, merely sufficient for a 
house and shop, and those who could not afford to 
purchase a plot, that would have given them a house 
and garden, were compelled to give a large profit to 
the original purchaser for a piece of ground according 
to their means. 

At this first sale, it would have been far more 
productive to the Land Revenue, if the town allot- 
ments had been half the area, and would equally 
have militated against the operations of the land 
speculators. 

A quarter of an acre in the centre of a town, par- 
ticularly a sea port, is more than sufficient for any 
shipping or commercial establishment, however large, 
and much smaller area than an eighth of an acre is 
sufficient for stores and shops in the streets close to 
the beach, at which all the trade of the place is 
transacted. It must be remembered that the earliest 
real settlers in the new towns of the infant Colonies 
are persons engaged in trade, storekeeping, &c. 
whose capital is limited and absorbed in their stock. - 

These persons cannot afford two or three hundred 
pounds of their capital to sink, in ground rent, which 
the purchase money is, in fact, — for a small area, in 
addition to the further expense and outlay of capital, 
in erecting a dwelling, &c. Consequently, if the same 
area of land, sold by the Government in ll6 allot- 
ments, had been divided into three hundred, the 
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persons who were compelled to buy, subsequently, of 
land jobbers, a portion of an allotment, at an 
advanced price, would have been original purchasers 
of Government, and the difference in amount would 
have accrued to the Government instead of others. 

In Auckland, of the town allotments sold — all 
except seven exceeded a quarter — very many three- 
eighths— and ten above half an acre. 

At all public sales of Crown Lands in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, the Government reserve to them- 
selves certain powers, which most effectually prevent 
any sudden or unexpected depreciation of value or 
sale at low prices. The Colonial Treasurer has 
the power of not only fixing the upset price in the 
Gazette, previous to the sale — but likewise of altering 
it, at the time of, and during, the sale. 

At the sale of town allotments at Auckland, the 
upset price advertised in the Gazette for some months 
was ten shillings per perch. When the auctioneer 
read the conditions at the day of sale, he announced 
the upset price to be twelve shillings and sixpence 
per perch. The Colonial Treasurer has likewise 
the power of stopping the sale altogether, at any 
time, if he should think that there is a combination 
among the buyers, or the prices do not equal his 
expectation. 

Thus Govemmeot are sufficiently protected, what- 
ever the number of lots might be submitted to public 
competition ; it is obvious, therefore, that a surplus 
rather than a limited number would be most produc- 
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tire to the GoTemment, as well as less impoTerisbing 
to the majority of the settlers. 

Another great and irremediable evil, has resulted 
irom such large injudicious areas which also, might 
have been prevented by Government. 

In the plan of the Surveyor-General, each allot- 
ment had access to it, in the rear, by a lane. The 
intent was to preserve the uniformity of the principal 
Bb'eets, by enabling the occupier to bring merchan- 
dize, &c. into his store, without making gateways, 
across the footpaths, in the front of the premises. 

The allotments werenot squares butparallelograms, 
with Montages of one chain — 66 ieet to a street, with 
great depth, extending to the back lane. 

The consequence has been, that experienced Land 
Jobbers bought two adjoining allotments— then by 
taking six or eight feet from the frontage, of each in 
the centre, to the principal street, made a narrow 
street, directly through both to the lane. This plan 
not only gives two frontages, in some instances, 
above three hundred feet in length each — but it also 
makes two corsier allotments, which are always con- 
sidered extremely valuable. This small street would 
sub-divide into forty allotments, each thirty feet 
square, and are sold or let to mechanics and labourers, 
realizing to the original purchaser enormous profits. 
But this has caused the principal streets of Auckland 
to be intersected by narrow lanes and alleys, and 
wiU quite prevent the uniformity and beauty of the 
town. 
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To ensure the progreraive and uniform building of a 
town to tbe orig^al plan, it is therefore evident that 
the aUotments should not be of such magnitude aa to 
be capable of, or profitable by, alteration, and further, 
it should be one condition of the sale, that ever; 
allotment should be enclosed within a short time ; 
some building erected within a further period, and 
any breach of such stipulations should be liable to a 
heavy fine in the first instance, and a further tax 
for every subsequent month. 

It is a practice with the experienced trafficker in 
land, as there is no such enactment, purposely to 
leave his ground unenclosed, for if the allotments on 
each side are bought by actual settlers, he is saved 
the expense of enclosure on tbe two longest boun- 
daries of his area. Under the pr^ent system, the 
allotments bought on speculation, which, as at Auck- 
land, are generally the greater number, remain un- 
enclosed and unoccupied, waiting for the period of 
increased value ; and thus the places intended to be 
well defined lines and uniform streets, are merely a 
number of houses, placed without order or regularity, 
with intervening spaces, which become roads and 
foot-paths to more distant dwellings. 

For some months there had been urgent enquiries 
for country land, either to purchase at a fixed price, 
or to take occupation, to run the risk of competition 
at public sale ; but the Surveyor General's staffwas 
so few that no country land, it was stated by Govern- 
ment, could be ofiered for sale before the month of 
July. 
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This inefficiency of the surveying department was 
most injurious to the settlers at large, as well as to 
the Government. The Surveyor General, Felton 
Mathew, Esq. was fully sensible of the evils con- 
sequent, as will be seen by the following extract from 
his letter to the Colonial Secretary, which is here 
given, as his profession imparts value to his ohserra- 
tions, and his accurate description of the country, 
and of the class of emigrants to whom it is more 
particularly adapted. 

"RiuieU, 2nd September, 1840. 

" I feel it a duty incumbent upon me, previous 
to my departure for the Thames, to request that you 
will have the goodness to direct the attention of his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, to the vei-y 
defective and insufficient means provided for carry- 
ing on the duties of a Survey Department in this 
Colony. 

" In a country such as this, where the demands 
for land are likely to be so numerous and extensive, 
and where the local difficulties are of a nature so 
trying and severe, it is not to be expected that the 
labours of a solitary individual, however well directed 
his efforts, or however strenuous his exertions, can 
be attended with any important results, or in any 
degree keep pace with the wants of a daily increasing 
community ; in a country too, which from its very 
nature must become almost an agricultural one, and 
whose resources can only be developed by a numerous 
labouring agricultural population. 

** I need scarcely observe that in a country so 
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remarkably deficient in natural pasture, as to present 
in its primitive state, the most scanty supply for the 
food of animals, even in the most favoured situations, 
and over many extensive tracts of country, not a 
blade of vegetation on which sheep or cattle could 
subsist, the class of emigrants whose labours will be 
most valuable, consist of those who, possessing 
a small capital, will seek to locate themselves on 
farms of moderate extent, which they will cultivate 
and improve by their own exertions, aided perhaps 
by three or four labourers. 

" The public attention has of late, in the agricul- 
tural districts of England, been so strongly directed 
to New Zealand, that numbers of people of this de- 
scription will, I have no doubt, ere long be flocking 
to these shores ; and when I consider the utter want 
of a survey force, adequate even to meet the most 
ordinary demand for land on this Colony, I confess 
that I cannot but entertain the most serious appre- 
hensions for the result. 

"Emigrants of small capital, finding .on their 
arrival that no prorision is made for supplying their 
wants, and that little probability existsof their attain- 
ing the object they have in view, will either quit the 
country in disgust, for the less genial soil and climate 
of Australia, or if induced to linger on, in hope that 
their wants may be supplied, will speedily expend 
that capital which ought to be employed in improving 
their own condition, and in bringing into play the 
resources of the country. My attention has been 
the more forcibly attracted to this subject from the 

L 
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circumstance of several cases, such as I have alladed 
to, having recently fallen within the scope of my own 
ohserration, in which, parties who came hither with 
every intention of settling on the land, and in hope 
of finding immediate employment for their capital, 
in agricultural pursuits, finding that there was no 
prospect of their being able to obtain land for an 
indefinite period, have quitted the country disap- 
pointed." 
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CHAPTER n. 



eALB OF COUNTRY LANDS— NECESSITY OF SETTI.KRS OBTAIN- 
ING LAND WITH FACILITY INJUSTICE OF RESBBVATION 

OF LAND — NATURE OF COUNTRY ALLOTMENTS— SALE OF 
GOVERNMENT LAND — IMPOLICY OF LABGE ALLOTMENTS 
— FORMATIOM OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS — SYSTEM IN NEW 



In the month of April, notice was given in the 
Sydney Government Gazette, of the sale of Crown 
land in Suburban and Cultivation allotments, in 
the vicinity of Auckland, for t^ie ISth July 184<1, 
but on the S4th June, notice was given in the New 
Zealand GovernmentGazette, published at Korarika, 
that such sale wa^ postponed until Wednesday, the 
first September following. The quantity of Crown 
lands then advertised was increased by the addition - 
of fifty-four Small Farms, forty-two of which were 
from five to twenty acres, and the remainder fifty 
acres each. The suburban allotments were twenty 
of four acres, and the cultivation ten of three acres 
each, making the total quantity of land offered for 
sale, only, twelve hundred and seventy-five acres. ■ 

At the time of sale, in Septemb^, 1841, the 
Government had been on the shores of the Waite- 
mata twelve months, and yet there was not an acre 
of country land, either occupied or in cultivation. 

By this delay and postponement of the sale of 
4^untry lands, when there was not an acre either 
L @ 
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in occupation or cultivation, all prospect was pre- 
vented to the settlers and inhabitants of Auckland, 
of any supply of vegetables or grain, for at least 
eighteen months longer from that period, as it was 
impossible that any land, all being covered with 
fern or wood, could be brought into cultivation — 
September being in New Zealand, the correspond- 
iBg season to March in England, much more of 
productioD — before the summer and autumn, January 
to April, of 1843, 

The facility of settlers, in any colony, obtaining 
country land immediately on their arrival, at a low 
uniform rate of cost, is an obvious indispensable 
measure for the benefit of the whole Colony. If 
the land were given to them, it would ultimately be 
more conducive to the interests of the Government 
and Colony ; considering that the real intent of emi- 
gration to such a Colony, is to provide for those, 
whose only capital, speaking comparatively, is their 
labour and industry, and who, by the course of 
events, have become surplus labour at home. 

Looking back to the foundation and progress of 
the ancient, and now most important Colonies to 
Great Britain, nearer to it : — the sale of land at 
any time was unknown. To induce the emigrant 
to leave his native country and endure privation, 
the land was a boon, and thus he was enabled to 
expend, what little funds he possessed, on the soil 
to which his future industry was to be devoted. 

Emigration and Colonization have been con- 
sidered for many years past, as not only a relief to 
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the parent state from the onerous charge, which 
a surplus and unemployed population must neces- 
sarily entail on the more fortunate and wealthy 
classes ofacommunity, but likewise as opening ^esh 
sources and channels for the employment of the 
shipping of Great Britain, and for the export 
and consumption of her Tarious manufactures. If 
such be the fact, the emigrant Is entitled to every 
consideration and protection from the Home Go- 
vernment 

It may be urged that the circumstances of the 
colonization of the Islands of New Zealand are 
totally different from any other previous Colony, 
inasmuch as the Government have to pay the Na- 
tives for whatever land the former, now, in the 
early days of the Colony, have to ofTer to the first 
settlers. Giving full weight to such plea, it may be 
well to sell the town allotments, to the highest bidder, 
but it is unreasonable, to fix a high upset price in ad- 
dition to public competition on country lands. To 
induce the emigration of such persons, as will be in 
the course of time the most beneficial settlers to the 
Colony — yeomen of small means, with families, who 
have left their native land with moderate views and 
expectations, and who look only to their personal 
exertions to base the foundations of their immediate 
comfort and future competence and independence — 
to induce such persons, the land, if not gratuitously 
granted, should he sold at a very low fixed price on 
their arrival, without any unnecessary official impe- 
diments or restrictions. In the first formation of a 
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Colony, the settlers should be encoaraged to bring 
the land into early cultivation, so as to supply the 
increasing wants of additional numbers. Aa popu- 
lation tluckens, and as surplus of production accu- 
mulates, property would be created, and settlers 
distant from the capital could support iowm and 
villages, at which they could obtain their own wants 
of clothing and other domestic comforts, as w^ as 
supply agricultural produce to their inhabitants. 
As soon as the Colony becomes populated with 
farmers and agricultural labourers, so will the site 
of towns become more valuable and realize large 
sums to the Government. It is the farmei^ and 
peasantry in the country that support the villages 
and towns by their produce, or by the returns for it; 
therefore, allotments for towns will be more valuable 
when the country is actually occupied. 

When the Surveyor-General's plan of the country 
land for public sale was ready, and the land described 
and defined for inspection, it was apparent that more 
than double the number of acres, than what was 
advertised for sale, had been surveyed and marked 
out, but the majority and the host land was reserved 
for future sale. 

This system of reservation, considering the great 
powers Government have at the time of sale, as pre- 
viously explained, is highly to be deprecated, as it is 
unjust and oppressive to the first settlers, who had 
been so many mooths waiting for land to cultivate. 

If any persons have claim on the Government for 
consideration, it is those who have undergone all the 
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hardships and privatioD naturally consequent on the 
first formation of a new settlement, and who hare 
been the pioneers for all Subsequent emigrants. In- 
stead of being allowed occupation and cultivation of 
farms, even at a low fixed price, those who had come 
to the Waitemata for msaiy months previously, to 
pursue agriculture, were obliged to enter into com- 
petition for the few lots of indifferent land that were 
submitted for public sale, at the enormous upset 
price of £2 and £S per acre, or wait for the distant 
future sale of reserved better lands, if their means 
would permit, or leave for some other Colony. 

The Suburban allotments of about four acres 
each, are situated to the eastward of, and adjoining 
to, Mechanics Bay, and extending to the high 
ground beyond the bay called Mataharehare. Of 
these suburban, those reserved were the only spots 
on which were shrubs and trees, such as would ren- 
der a suburban abode desirable. The others were 
land covered with very low fern, on clayey ground, 
a true indication in New Zealand of very poor soil. 

The Ten Cultivation, so termed, being adapted 
for Market Gardens, are situated about one mile to 
the southward of Mechanics Bay, on low swampy 
ground under Mount Eden. 

The Fifty-four Farms, attracted the greatest inte- 
rest, situated about two miles south-east from Auck- 
land (see Map) ; but there were sixty-two other 
farms of about twenty-three acres each, of most excel- 
lent land, situated in the middle of the ^ms put up 
for sale, which were reserved. Of those to be sold, 
the smaller, under twenty acres each, were situated 
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fronting the intended road to Manakao, and many 
of them on a spot where the road diverged into two 
branches, so that some were corner allotments and 
others had double frontages to these roads, thus 
forming the very precise areas desired by land job- 
bers and speculators. 

Account 0/ the Sale of Government Land, on Wed»e*day, 
September 1, 1841. 

TwBNTY-PIVE SvBrBBAN AllOTMBNTB. 

Upset price £20 per Acre. 



Lou 


Kutent. 


Price per 


Parchaser. 


Amoont. 








A 


ere. 








a. 


r. p. 


"iT 


*. rf. 




£ e. d. 


I 


3 


3 29 


103 


19 


Dr. Qammie - 


408 13 


2 


3 


3 


81 





R. Tod 


303 15 


3 


3 


9 


93 





Guilding 


284 4 7 


4 


3 


3 2 


72 





Betreridge 


270 18 


S 


3 


3 13 


63 





Laurence 


241 7 4 


6 


3 


3 36 


24 





Beveridge 


95 8 


7 


3 


2 9 


21 





Ditto 


74 13 7 


8 


2 


3 37 


50 





Stone - 


149 6 3 


9 


3 


1 17 


21 





Lieutenant Beat 


70 9 7 


10 


3 





27 





Porter - 


51 


11 


1 


3 8 


38 





Stone - 


68 8 


12 


3 


1 7 


21 





Porter - 


69 3 4 


13 


3 


I 17 


53 





Kelly - 


178 14 7 


14 


3 


1 23 






Not sold - ^ 




15 


2 


3 16 


24 





McGhie 


68 14 


16 
17 


3 
3 


3 17* 
3 27f 






Not sold 




18 


3 


3 28 


21 





Donovan 


82 8 6 


19 


2 


3 


28 





Cooper 


77 


20 


4 


3 17 


60 





J. C. Crftnfard 


291 7 6 


21 


5 


2 21 


22 





McKay 


124 8 9 


22 


3 


1 7-J 










23 
24 


3 
4 


3 28f 

of 






Mot sold 




25 


7 


1 oJ 












n 

63 
22 


I 10 


rid. 
nBold 






2910 


2 28 Si 
2 22 U 


Avew 
. pe. 


*^PJ«J^«H 3 
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T«w Cbltitation Allothsnts.— Upset price sClO per Acre. 



Lot. 


Bitent. 


Price per 
Acre. 


PnrcbaMr. 


A.o.nt. 




a. 


'■■ P- 


£ .. d. 




£. s. d. 


I 


;i 


a 


14 


Porter 


42 


•2 


;t 





13 10 


Gamble - 


40 10 


3 


» 





13 




39 


4 


3 





11 


Gamble - 


33 


5 


3 





12 10 


Constable - 


37 10 


6 


3 





10 10 


Dargan 


31 10 


7 
8 


3 
3 


0> 
0$ 




Not .old - 




9 


3 


n ft 


10 10 ; R. Tod - 


31 10 


10 


3 





21 


Ditto 


63 


30 





318 




24 


Sold. ATeragepricef ^.o - q 






6 







Fiiry-FOUR 


Smaxl FAttMfl.— Upset price £3. per Acre. 


Loi. 


Extoit. 


Price per 
Acre. 




Antoant. 




a. r. p. 


~£ 


*. 


d. 




dE. : d. 


1 


11 1 25 















2 


9 1 4 


3 


5 





Small 


30 2 10 


3 


9 3 2 


3 


1 





Porter 


29 15 6 


4 


10 36 


3 


3 





Ditto 


34 U 4 


5 


9 2 21 


6 


1 





J. Scott - 


58 5 4 


6 


9 3 27 


6 


11 





Ditto 


64 19 4 


7 


10 1 12 


8 


1 





R. Tod - 


83 2 3 


8 


7 1 26 


9 


11 





SmaU 


70 14 5 


9 


7 3 13 


5 


6 





Pollen 


41 10 


10 


8 1 5 


5 


9 





Kennedy - 


45 2 8 


11 


8 2 20 


5 








Wood 


43 2 6 


12 


8 3 20 


3 


10 





Graham - 


31 1 3 


13 


9 1 


3 


7 





Mcintosh - 


30 19 9 


14 


9 2 20 


3 


1 





Moore 


29 7 


15 


9 3 20 


3 


6 





Beveridge - 


32 11 9 


16 


U 


8 


9 





E.Tod 


92 19 


17 


11 


4 








Ditto 


44 


18 


U 


3 


1 





Moore 


33 11 


19 


11 


2 


16 





De Moulen 


30 16 


20 


11 


2 


10 





Ditto 


27 10 


21 


11 


2 


8 





Holmm 


26 8 
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Lrt. 


«... 


Prkeper 
Acre. 


P«w*a«r. 


Amqant. 






i. ,. 4. 




£. *. d. 


22 


5 l'l5' 


8 2 


Greenwood 


43 5 8 


23 


4 2 22 


4 10 


Woodfield 


20 \7 4 


24 
25 


11 2 28 1 
11 2 28i 




Not sold 




26 


6 2 


3 1 


CammiDgs 


18 6 9 


27 


7 2 1 


2 17 


L&orence - 


21 7 10 


28 


23 16 




Not Bold 




29 


9 11 


3 2 


Bcveridge 
Constable 


28 1 10 


30 


10 2 36 


3 


32 3 6 


31 


23 16 


2 1 


Donovan - 


47 7 3 


32 


12 1 28 


2 4 


W. C. SymondB 


27 6 9 


33 


8 3 8 


3 12 


Wataon - 


31 13 7 


34 


22 


2 16 


Laurence 


61 12 


35 


20 3 24 


2 1 


Heather - - 


42 16 10 


se 


20 3 24 


2 3 


Pbher - - 


44 18 8 


37 


20 3 24 


2 1 


Ditto 


42 17 8 


3S 


20 3 24 


2 1 


Ditto 


42 17 8 


39 


20 3 24 


2 1 


Cooper - 


42 17 8 


40 


20 3 24 


2 1 


Ditto - 


42 17 8 


41 


20 3 24 


2 1 


Ditto - 


42 17 8 


42 


20 3 24 


4 


R. Tod - 


83 14 


431 










'»■ 


600 




Not Bold 




54S 












1118 29 






1598 10 


471 37 


S,d/';3e^,'.|^' « » 






646 2 32 





The area of the whole allotments offered for sale 
was 1241 acres, 1 rood, 39 poles, of which only 
559 acres, 1 rood, 23 poles, not half, were sold, not- 
withstanding the anxiety and demand for land. 
The few suburbans, of any value, from their being 
close to the town, and of the small farms, fi^m their 
position between two roads, brought enormous | 
prices, and were purchi^ed by speculators and 
jobbers. 
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The twelve largest fanns^ of fi% acres each, being 
very indifferrait. land, and put up at the price of two 
pounds per acre, did not meet with any pui'cbaser. 

The same impolicy and' injudicious aliotment of 
the land was .as obviously maTiifest in this, as at the 
preceding sale, with regard to the size of the allot-' 
ments, and the number submitted to competition. 
If the suburban sections were highly valuable from 
their proximity to the town, for the occupation and 
erection of both houses, villas, and cottages with 
gardens, an area of three to five acres was &r too 
much. For such purposes, one or half an acre, in 
such a climate, would be ample for a suburban 
abode, and its appurtenances of garden, &c. and 
those who wished for larger extent could have pur- 
chased more than one allotment. From the nature 
and quality of the soil, and the absence of all tim- 
ber, the land itself was of no Talue, but what could 
be attached to it, from its contiguity to Auckland 
for the purposes mentioned, and where, like many 
suburban spots in the vicinity of London, and other 
large English towns, a natural sterile clayey soil, is 
transformed, by manure and other artificial meiuis, 
into productive garden and pleasure grounds. If it 
was anticipated that a high price would result from 
this cause, the impolicy of such large sections is 
most clear. The upset price of £S0. per acre, for 
such bad soil, and for land on which there was no 
timber for fencing, proved that the Government did 
not anticipate their appropriation to agricultural 
purposes, therefore the large area and high upset 
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price, placed the competition and purchase entireljr 
with spectdators and land johhers, tmd quite pre- 
cluded all of moderate and small capital, desirous of 
a suburban residence, and who would wiUingly^have 
giren £25. or £50. for half an acre, but whose means 
prevented the first purchase, at an expense of £300. 
or £400. for four acres of farm land, without any 
natural boundary or fence, exclusive of the great 
expense, subsequently, of enclosing and bringing it 
into cultivation. 

The farms shew the very same results as the 
suburban sections, for those of such area, as to be 
really applicable and useful for agricultural pur- 
poses, did not sell on account of the high upset price 
of £2. per acre. Those that were sold brought 
prices, not in ratio of the value of the soil itself^ but 
on account of their frontage to a proposed high road 
from Auckland to Manakao. 

The consequence and real effect of this impolitic 
system, was evident within three days subsequent to 
the sale, when there were no less than four suburban 
sections advertised for sale as villages, terraces, &c. 
What the Government conceived to be only suffi- 
cient for one, was divided into thirty-six allot- 
ments, which was thus metamorphosed into the vil- 
lage of " Pamell" Another suburban allotment 
formed " Windsor Terrace," and others formed into 
lanes, and all put up for re-sale at a price per foot 
according to frontage. Some of the small farms 
were simultaneously appropriated to similar pur- 
poses, with all the charlatanerie of New South Wales. 
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The towns of " Anna" *' Epsom" &c. with re- 
serves for churches, market places, hippodromes, 
with crescents, terraces, and streets, named after 
heroes and statesmen, were then advertised, with all 
the technical jai^on, with which colonial advertise- 
ments are characterised. 

The town of Anna comprised about fbr^-two 
acres, — had reserve for two churches — " 5*. Anna" 
and " St. Pauls," a hippodrome in the centre of 
the town, reservoirs, market place, and a multitude 
of terraces, streets and places, at right angles, the 
whole divided into above two hundred allotments. 

This colonial system of land jobbing cannot he 
better described, than by an extract from a letter of 
a resident in New South Wales. 

" We have seen in too many instances the fate of 
mushroom townships. These itinerant speculators, 
which many of them are, appear very plausible, and 
gulling many, enrich a few, and really when hung 
up in the auctioneer's room, the plans look quite 
beautiful, every thing is so complete. There is the 
green market-place, and the parish church reserve, 
with a miniature of St. Paul's upon it, and the 
Roman Catholic reserve, with a neat orowquill like- 
ness of St. Peter's, and the delicately tinted squares, 
&c. All this combination of colouring, makes a 
very handsome thriving town ; and when we see 
some hundred acres already occupied in magnificent 
business streets, crescents and squares, we are 
tempted to part with a few pounds, a mere bagatelle 
to secure a valuable " comer allotment," in so ex- 
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tensive a place ; and delighted with our bai^ins, 
as we are paying down the money, the auctioneer 
consummates our happiness, by whispering to us in 
a confidential manner: " You have got the best 
bargain told to-day, why that ' comer allotment' 
u invaluable for an Inn." 

" But those who are not easily gulled, iknow yery 
well that this comforting intelligence is given to 
each purchaser in turn, and is, probably, the most 
Taluable return he gets, or ever will get for his 
money. 

'* I was riding the other day through a part of the 
hush with another gentleman, who, when he came to 
the top c£ a stony barren range, pointed out to me 
the boundaries of several one hundred acre farms, 
which had been sold a short time previously, in an 
auctioneer's room, as suburban farms to a towmhp, 
to which we should soon come. At the bottom of 
the range, we found the ground dotted in all direc- 
tions, by painted Uttte pegs, lettered, which consti- 
tuted the town, and by which we soon discovered the 
various streets and crescents, which had been cut< 
ting so grand a figure in the advertisements and 
plans. This was the only indication <tf a township, 
which we saw, and from the locality, I should be 
decidedly of opinion that no other was ever likely to 
be seen, as nothing more than a few occasional 
drays to a few stations upon a bare brook, (which in 
the advertisements was stated to be likely to become 
one day a navigable river,) at present traffic along 
the bush road. This township and these suburban 
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allotmeots, were marked off from a part of an estate, 
because it was not fit for any other purpose. It 
could not grow grass for cattle or sheep, and 
cultiTation was out of the question, so what could 
the proprietor do else with it, than sell it as a town- 
ship." 

Precisely. so was it at Auckland. In the auc- 
tioneer's room, whatever inequalities swamps and 
scrub might he on the land itself, all was smooth 
and beautiful on the plans, which plans were not 
made from actual measurement and survey of the 
ground, for the few days that had passed quite pre- 
vented any such proceeding ; but merely the boun- 
daries and limits taken from the Surveyor-Geoeral's 
plan, and then, on an enlarged scale, the area divided 
into as many portions as could just be sufficient for 
small houses and cottages, and thus creating an 
immense extent of frontages, which is the great 
secret of land jobbing in the re-selling of allotments. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MECESSITY FOR RKSTRICTIONS ON RB-SALES OF LAND — tM- 
PORTAKCB OF XEABDBRB AB RROASD8 THE SALE OF CROWK 

LANDS DirrERENCE BETWEEN NEW ZEALANDER8 AND 

OTHER NATIVES — EFFECT OF LAND CLAIHS ON BALES OP 
CROWN LANDB — COHFETITION OF NEW ZEALAND COH- 
FANY IN SALES OF LAND— NEW ZEALAND COHFARKD WITH 
OFFER CANADA —DOUBTS OF ANY FUNDS FROM BALES OF 
CROWN LANDS FOR EMIGRATION. 

The details of these two fresh sales by Govern- 
ment are minutely given, in order to explain the 
baneful system which has, in a great measure, 
brought New South Wales into its present state, 
and likewise that emigrants, intending tu proceed to 
New Zealand, may fully understand, tmd be on their 
guard, against such chicanery and delusion. Within 
a fortnight from the last sale, there were not less 
than ten towns and villages advertised, all on one 
line of intended road, within two miles of Auckland; 
but not to any one of which was there any access or 
the least sign of survey or location. It must be 
remembered, also, — but on which subject the auc- 
tioneer and seller are ever silent, — that all the 
churches, market-places, streets and roads, to these 
mushroom towns and villages, so temptingly de- 
picted in the plans, are to be built and made, and 
that at the expense of the inhabitants, so that a 
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poor unwar}' purchaser, who expends some few 
pounds for an estate of forty feet by one hundred 
feet, the general size, discovers, when seeking for 
possession, that he can scarcely find it, and when 
found, that he is in the wilderness instead of a town, 
and that there is neither road, dwelling, nor enclo- 
sure near it. 

It may be urged, that it is impossible to prevent 
any purchaser of land from re-selling it, at any time, 
or in any way he thinks fit ; but, on the other hand, 
it is contended, that the Government should prevent 
the settlers from being thus obliged to pay a high 
price for email pieces of land, by selling a greater 
number and smaller allotments of Crown lands, at 
certain periods, as in Canada, and then the Govern^ 
ment could, especially in the early days of the Co- 
lony, prohibit the subdivision of any land under 
certain area, within a given distance of the city of 
Auckland, or any other principal town, for a limited 
number of years, more especially while there is no 
surplus population to occupy so many dwellings and 
spots as these subdivisions create. 

If towns and villages, such as described, and which 
are now attempting to be established, round the 
principal city, in the early stages of the Colony, are 
allowed on every three acre suburban, and ten acre 
&rm allotment, that is sold in the first instance by 
Government, the country round Auckland will be 
very soon covered with road side inns and grog 
houses of the lowest description, surrounded by a 
few dirty hovels, inhabited by the worst of charac- 

H 
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ters, and called the village of Epsom, Pamell, &c., 
and serving, as the rendezvous and abode, for all 
agrarian idlers and reprohates. 

The localities for the towns, more especially, 
should he wholly in the hands of Government. 
When, from the namher of farmers and settlers in 
any particular district a town may be considered 
essential, from their distance from the capital, and 
an eligible spot presents itself for such purpose, the 
Sarveyor-General should then decide and fix the 
plan as to area, churches, &c., so that some consis- 
tency as to size, and oniformity as to building, should 
be observed. 

The Government should have the benefit of the 
sale of the land in these small divisions, so as to 
increase the fund for the supply of emigration labour, 
and the settlers would more cheerfully and liberally 
pay for land to the Government, knowing that they 
were so obtaining future supply of labour, than to 
the labd speculator, who only aggrandizes himself, 
without contributing in the least to the welfare of 
the Colony. 

With respect to all suburbun and farming allot- 
ments, which may hereafter be sold by public com- 
petition, or at an uniform fixed price, the Govern- 
ment should not only protect themselves, but also the 
actual industrious settler, from the schemes of land 
jobbers and monopolists, by a Legislative enactment ; 
that all lands, unless enclosed and cultivated — the 
former being in a short period, and the latter within 
a given time — should be subject to a fine, in the 
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first instance, and subsequently to an annual tax per 
acre, increasing with time untir under cultivalion. 

TbesaleofCrownlands in New Zealand is asubject 
ofmost momentous and important interest, inasmuch 
that the Colony, with respect to the land, is totally 
different irom any other Colony yet taken possession 
of by Great Britain. The more this subject is con- 
sidered, in all its bearings and eontigencies, the more 
evident will it be, that the future success and pros- 
perity of New Zealand, will wholly depend on the 
measures adopted in the adjustment of the claims to 
grants of lands, by right of alleged purchase from 
the natives, and the sales or grants of Crown lands. 

In all other Colonies, the right to the soil has 
been acquired, either by conquest, or by right of 
discorery. In settlements conquered, where there 
have been inhabitants, private property has been 
respected ; but all waste lands have become, as in 
Canada, absolutely the property of the Crown. 

The Australian Colonies of New Soath Wales and 
Van Diemen's Land, it may be imagined, are similar 
to New Zealand, being by right of discovery, but 
they are quite the reverse. The British Govern- 
ment established its sovereignty in January, 1840, 
by the concession of the native chiefe, and although 
it claims priority of discovery to the two southem 
islands, yet it has not been given absolute right to, 
or possession of, the soil. 

HieMarquiBofNormanby'sinstructions to Captain 
Hobson, clearly prove that the British Government, 
in assuming the sovereignty, by concession of the 
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native cbiefs, and taking poBsession of the three 
islands, considered the Colony quite in a new light, 
and coDtradistinguiBhed from all others. 

" The Queen, in common with her Majesty's pre- 
decessor, disclaims for herself and subjects, every 
pretension to seize on the islaods of New Zealand, 
unless the free and intelligent consent of the natives, 
expressed according to their established usages, shall 
be first obtained. You will, therefore, frankly and 
unreservedly explain to the natives or their chiefs, 
the reasons which should urge them to acqtuesce in 
the proposals you will make to them. 

" It is not, however, to the mere rect^ition of 
the sovereign authority of the Queen, that your 
endeavours are to be confined, or your negotiations 
directed. It is further necessary that the chiefe 
should be induced, if possible, to contract with you, 
as respecting her Majesty, that henceforward no 
lands shall he ceded either gratuitously or otherwise, 
except to the Crown of Great Britain. 

" Having by these means, obviated the dangers 
of the acquisitions of large tracts of country by mere 
land jobbers, it will be your duty to obtain, by fair 
and equal contracts with the natives, the cession to 
the Crown of such waste lands, as may be progres- 
sively required for the occupation of settlers resorting 
to New Zealand. AU such contracts, should be 
made by yourself, through the intervention of an 
oflScer, expressly appointed to watch over the interests 
of the Aborigines as their protector." 

The British Government having so long delayed 
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exercising their right of discovery, may have, in some 
measure, occasioned the subsequent peculiar circum- 
stances ; but it must be remembered that there is 
in New Zealand a great native population, and that 
of a different character to the generality of savage 
tribes, and also that this population are inhabitants 
of islands, and not natives on a large continent. 

The American and Canadian Indian is a hunter, 
ranging the woods for his subsistence, and when the 
stranger settles on his lands, he retires to the back- 
woods. To him such forest is a home, and like the 
animals he hunts, he shuns civilized man, and 
migrates further into distant wilds. 

Far different is the New 2^alander. He is no 
hunter, he dwells where he was bom, on the land 
of his forefathers, cultivates his ground for kumeras 
and potatoes, which, with fishing, furnish his sub- 
sistence. This necessity to cultivate the soil for his 
daily food, restrains him from being a wanderer in 
his native wilds, and thus, in the course of time, have 
the natives in New Zealand been divided into so 
many tribes, as they increased in numbers, and their 
wants compelling them to separate, and cultivate 
distant spots of land, each the distinct and exclusive 
property of the tribe in possession. 

To have obtained, therefore, possession of the 
whole of the land, must, and could only be effected 
by extermination of the Aborigines ; for there are 
no back settlements, as in New South Wales, to 
which they could retire — and a proceeding similar 
to that pursued in Van Diemen's Land is quite im< 
practicable, on account of their numbers. 
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The course pnrsued by the Bridsh GoTemment 
"vma as humane as it was honest and wise, namely, 
sovereignty of the North Island, by concession, from 
such chiefs who had imagined that the acknow- 
ledgment of a New Zealand flag had yielded the 
right of discovery—and sovereignty of the Middle 
and Southern Islands, 1^ right of discovery — and 
possession, by purchase of all such lands as the 
Natives would abrt^te, with guarwitee of pro- 
prietary of all such districts as the Natives wished to 
reserve for themselves. 

Hence, therefore, it is evident, that whatever 
lands the Government may have to distribute to 
emigrants and settlers must be purchased from the 
Natives, and although the compensation given may 
be very small in proportion to the land acquired, 
yet it shews a different state of things to New South 
Wales and the neighbouring Australian colonies. 

In Upper Canada, the British Government pur- 
chased large tracts of land from the Indians in 1818 
and 1819, comprising Lake Huron, the Rice Lake, 
the Missisaagua, the Long Wood, and the Mohawk, 
being 4,680,390 acres ; but such purchases may be 
considered as out of the boundaries of the right by 
conquest of Canada from the French, and therefore 
liable to be purchased by, and annexed to, the 
United States, consequently it bears no anal(^y to 
the Colony of New Zealand. 

The next peculiar circumstance affecting the fu- 
ture sale of Crown lands in New Zealand is the 
Land Claimt. This subject has been explained fully 
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in a former part of these pages. It is mentioned 
here, only so far as connected with, and afiecting the 
value and sale of Crown lands. Of these claims very 
many are just, and must be admitted, more especially 
those of early settlers. This result will throw into 
the market much land, and that ofthe most valuable 
description, whether covered with timber or for 
agricultural purposes, as well as being in very 
excellent situations. Those who came some years 
since into the Colony, selected before they fixed on 
their location, as it was for their future home, and 
these settlers are generally found in most advan- 
tageous spots, on the banks of some beautiful river, 
cm rich soil, with easy communication to all other 
parts by boats and shipping. 

Moreover, many of these early claims will be en- 
titled to the maximum grant of 2,560 acres. Very 
many more will receive large grants, on account of 
the early date of their purchase from the Natives — 
and on the whole, there will and must be conceded and 
allowed by the Commissioners, a very great area of 
land. These awards of land in New Zealand will 
be far beyond the wants — and, in fact, beyond the 
means — of most individuals to enclose and cultivate. 
Those persons, who settled some years since, de- 
pended chiefly on their own labour and the assistance 
of the neighbouring Natives, for the cultivation of 
the small portion of ground necessary and capable 
of supplying their wants of vegetables, Sec. They 
will be very desirous to induce new emigrants to 
settle near them, and they will be very willing to 
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dispose of a portion of their land for very moderate 
compensatioD, looking forward to the advantages of 
forming a small community in their neighhourhood, 
and to the reciprocal benefits aiid courtesies of social 
life. 

To a man located on the borders of a river, iso- 
lated, with only casual intercourse with the small 
craft who frequent the coast on trading expeditions, 
the opportunity and advantage of securing a few 
neighbours would he eodeavoured to be obtained at 
some personal sacrifice ; but when it can he acquired 
to his pecuniary profit, in addition to the other ad- 
vantages, it is natural to presume that no small 
exertion will be made. The price of the. land per 
acre to the early settlers will be, by the table of 
valuation of the Land Commissioners, very small, 
and consequently, it will enable them to resell the 
excess beyond what they themselves require, at a 
very low price to new settlers — and by disposal of a 
portion, the part reserved by themselves becomes 
more valuable, and thus they will become most active 
and formidable competitors with Government in the 
sale of lands. 

In addition to these circumstances, must he added 
another rival to Government in the sale of land — 
the New Zealand Company — whose enlarged views, 
backed by immense capital, will tend to increase the 
number of emigrants to New Zealand, and likewise 
influence greatly the value and sale of Crown lands. 
Notwithstanding the present great interest excited 
towards New 2Icaland in England, as one of the 
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most desirable, and almost unparalleled countries 
for emigration ; the facts as to its real resources and 
true advantages, — the expense and privation which 
an emigrant must incur in reachiog the antipodean 
Colony, and, when arrived, the cost of the land, — will 
lead to comparison with the other Colonies open to 
the poor, yet industrious, enterprising emigrant. 

Much nearer to England, and in a climate quite ae 
healthy, and with a soil as fertile and productive as 
New Zealand, is Upper Canada. The temperature 
corresponds with that of New Zealand, allowing 7° 
for the difference of the hemisphere ; Upper Canada 
heing between 42° and 50° north, and New Zealand 
between 34° and 48° south latitude. 

The winter, it is true, in the former, is longer and 
accompanied nith frost and snow ; but the temper- 
ature is never much below freezing point, and the 
climate is healthful and dry. In New Zealand, 
although the winter season is not attended with such 
very severe or long frosts, yet it is with heavy con- 
tinual nuns. 

The other seasons in Canada are beautiful, and 
the fertility of the soil is rendered prolific by the 
warmth of the summer. Wheat is the staple, and 
all kinds of European fruit, and vegetables, produce 
most abundantly. Forests of oak, pine, cedar, ash, 
beech, spruce, &c. are every where numerous, and 
copper and iron are abundant in very various parts. 
Labour is cheap, and so are all the necessaries of 
life. The rivers and lakes afford cheap transport 
and communication, and added toall these advantages 
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the land can be easily obtained at a low price, with 
some time allowed for payment 

It is true that the land is now sold by auction, but 
the sales are so regular and frequent that they com- 
pletely counteract any land jobbiag. 

The sales take place every first and third Tuesday, 
once a fortnight, in each month, in different dis- 
tricts. There is an upset price, and the conditions 
are 20 per cent, deposit, and the balance paid at 
three equal annual instalments, bearing 6 per cent. 
interest. 

The prices realized by Government have been 
from four to twelve shillings per acre. The average 
of all Crown lands sold in 1836, in Upper Canada, 
was nine shillings per acre, with the credit of three 
years. 

If the fand for Government emigration to New 
Zealand is to be raised and supported by the sales of 
Crown lands alone, it is very doubtful whether, as 
soon as the land claims are settled, there will be any 
proceeds for such purpose, and most assuredly 
there will not, if the price of the country land is 
fixed at a high rate, or if it is submitted to public 
competition. 

All these facts will clearly point out the various 
circumstances, connected with thb titles to land and 
property in New Zealand, and will likewise prove 
how necessary and incumbent it will be on the 
Government to establish a consistent and judicious 
system for the sale of Crown lands. 

The town allotments may be sold by public auction, 
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but theysbould be in small sections, sufficient for the 
occupation and purposes of trade of one individual, 
m streets intended solely for business, and not in large 
areas, so as to place it in tbe power of jobbers, and 
speculators, baving capital, to buy up whole streets 
of large allotments, and tben parcel them out in less, 
yet sufficient dimensions, and realize enormous profit, 
to the loss of Government, and at the expense of tbe 
industrious settler of more limited means. 

The farms and country lands are of still more im- 
portance, and the greatest encouragement should be 
ofiiered to the actual cultivators, by giving them 
every facility to obtain land at a very low fixed rate, 
if not by gratuitous grants, under certain conditions. 
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ABORIGINES OF NEW ZEALAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN — POFTtl^TION — CAUSES OF DECREASE OF POPtJl-ATIOK 
— LAN6VAQB — ADDRESS OF THE PROTECTOR TO THE ABO- 
RIGINES IN THE NATIVE LAMGVAOB—EDDCATION OF THE 
NATIVES-!— HISSIONARIES ROMAN CATHOLICS — PROTES- 
TANT BISHOP AND CLERGTUEN. 

The Aborigines, as regards their Origin, Popu- 
lation, Language, and Character, have been de- 
scribed by various authors, as well as have been the 
subject of inquiry before Coraraitteea of both Houses 
of Parliament. It is not intended, in these pages, 
to enter into minute details on these several sub- 
jects, but to offer some general observations, more 
particularly with reference to the present time. 

Among the various tribes, throughout the North 
Island, may be still seen distinct traces of different 
Asiatic origin, with occasional similitude of com- 
plexion and expression, among the higher class of 
females, to the South American Spaniard. The 
present generation are certainly a mixed race, well 
proportioned and athletic, more especially in the 
interior. On the eastern coast of the Northern 
Island, about Poverty and Hawkes Bay, the natives 
are different to other^bes, being shorter in stature, 
and darker in complexion. 
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There is abundant evidence to prove, that New 
Zealand, at some former and not far distant period, 
was inhabited by a dense population, to which the 
present numbers bear no comparison, and that the 
various vast tribes have been greatly diminished, 
and in some instances utterly annihilated. 

Of the precise amount of the present population 
of the three Islands, there are various opinions. 
Until the British Government divide the country 
into districts, and have a census taken, by intelligent 
persons, their numbers will never be accurately 
ascertained ; for some of each tribe are continually 
moving about, either in shifting their stations for 
cultivation, or in visiting other tribes. 

Captain Cook calculated the population of the 
Islands of New Zealand to be about 400,000. 

The Rev. W. Williams, by Mr. Coates' evidence, 
before the Committee of the House of Lords, states 
the population of the Islands, in 1835, to he, not 
exceeding, 200,000 natives. The population, on 
the North Island, he divides as follows : 
Kaitaia and the Northern part 
Hokianga 
Bay of Islands 
Wiukato 
Thames . 
Bay of Plenty 



. 4,000 

. 6,000 

, 12,000 

. 18,000 

. 4,800 

. 15,600 

East Coast from Hicks' to Hawkes* Bay . 27,000 

Kapiti and Northern shore of Cook's Straits 18,000 

105,400 
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But this statement is very much underrated, and 
seems to bare l>eeu formed, more with reference to 
the numher of natives, of those tribes who were only 
in direct communication with the Church Missionary 
Society, than from any true statistical account of the 
actual population. 

For instance: — In the valley of Kaitaia, on the 
banks of the Awaroa River, there is one tribe alone, 
— the Rarewa, which numbers above 8,000 natives. 
The population, under the head of Waikato, if 
intended to include the whole Western coast, from 
Manakao, is not sufficient. The Waikato tribe is, 
of itself, at the present day, the most numerous and 
formidable in New Zealand. There are also the. 
tribes at Kawia, and on the Waipa River, in which 
district, extending to the Taupo and Roto Rua 
Lakes, and around Mount Tongariro, there is an 
immense peculation. 

The population of the North Island, New Ulster, 
may be estimated, at nearly 150,000 natives. 

Of the Middle Island, New Munster, — very 
little is known, as to its population ; but it is pro- 
bable, that in the interior, when explored, will be 
found settlements of natives, who have been driven 
from the Northern Island by intestine feuds. The 
Missionaries have never visited the Middle Island ; 
hut it is very clear, that the natives of the Northern 
Island, formerly, must have had frequent intercourse 
with the Eastern coast of it, to obtain the Green 
Talc at the Lake " Wai Poenamoo," of which their 
deadly war instrument, the Meri, was made. 

K 
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Henc^orth, thwe is every jmt reason to anti- 
cdpate, that the present population, wlxaterer its 
nambers, will increase in its natural ratio ; and the 
groundB of such supposition are, the removat and 
extinction, by British colonizatioD, of the causes 
which have, conjointly, tended to its unnatural 
decrease. 
■ These causes have arisen from two sources, — 
some, horn the barbarous cuBtoms and gross super- 
stitions of the natives, — others, from their food and 
habits, and consequent diseases. 

The- former were numerous : — internal wars, in 
which not only many were killed in action, but pri- 
soners subsequently slaughtered, to satisfy^ some 
dnadlyrerenge: — theconstant custom of kiUingslaveB, 
cm the sHghtest provocation and misbeharionr, or 
fix)m the superstitious idea of avenging, by sacrifice, 
the death of some near relation or connection of the 
tribe : — the frequent practice of the crime of infan- 
ticide by women : — the abandonment of even dearest 
relatives, attacked by disease, under the impression 
ctf fatalism, that all human aid, in such oases, is 
useless — without any attempt by care, or even food, 
to prolong- or save life: — and the &.tal effects, which 
have been aniversally dreaded with horror by the 
natives, produced by the supposed speU of Witch-^ 
craft, or " Makutu." 

The other sources were the two diseases, most 
prevalent and destructive, among the natives — 
serofula and consnmpticm : — which have been origi- 
nally induced 1^ their low diet at difiereut ! 
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especially from their practice of gadieriDg the potatoe 
crops quite in a green state j — and their constant 
expbsure to the heavy dews and rains, in the bush, 
with only their native dress. 

All these circumstances have, more or less, been 
the powerful causes of decrease in the population ; 
but now, it is to be hoped, that they will be wholly 
counteracted and prevented. Internal warfare 
among the natives will not he allowed, neither will 
the life of the poor slave be at the mercy and com- 
mand of his chief. Britiiih laws and customs will 
insure order and justice, while Christian Religion 
and Philanthropy will dispel the superstitious errors 
of the unenlightened savage, and mitigate, if not 
arrest, the pains and ravages of disease. 

Of the New Zealand tongue, it is not intended to 
endeavomr to trace its origin, or to attempt any 
analysis of its elements, as a language. Indeed, it 
may be asserted, that the true and correct philology 
of the language is not yet known, and that what 
translations from the English have been published 
in the New Zealand language, have no philological 
basis, and are not according to any acknowledged 
rules of grammar, sjmtax, or prosody. 

In the early days of the Missionaries in New 
Zealand, it is very certain, that they were compelled 
to be occupied, for a long period, in locating and 
erecting their dwellings, and cultivating the ground 
for their daily subsistence. These necessary pur- 
suits occupied the week, and it w%s only the Sabbath 
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that could be devoted to religious and scholastic 
doties, either for themselves or for the Natives. 

Moreover, it is well known, that the persBns, 
acting as Missionaries and Catechists, (which latter 
is synonymous to the former, but only an appellation 
to distinguish one that is not ordained,) at those 
periods, were not persons of such education or pre- 
vious habits, as could qualify them, either to teach, 
or to learn any language, with correctness or facility. 
They were all laymen, who had been bred to some 
handicraft trade, and, on entering the mission, 
had received some little instruction, at the Central 
School in Baldwin's Gardens, in England, or at the 
Government Schools, in New South Wales, in the 
duties of teachers. 

These fucts are not stated, with any view of dis. 
paragement to' those, who were the early members 
of the Mission, many of whom are now the leading 
characters of it, and possessors of very large pro- 
perty, as well as of much influence in the Colony ; 
but they are mentioned, to account, (after an in- 
tercourse of them, with the Natives, of twenty-six 
years,) for the little, imperfect, incorrect and un- 
satisfactory knowledge, at present existing, of the 
New Zealand lai^uage. 

The Missionaries, on their first arrival in the 
islands, were obliged to learn the Native language, 
and that by rote, from an ignorant, untutored 
savage, whose knowledge of his own language was 
confined to speech ; for the New Zealanders bad, 
then, no characters, as the Hindoo, Persian, or 
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Chinese, hy which they had been apccustomed to 
. convey their ideas, or to record their history and 

traditions. 

The sound, alone, was the guide to the Missioi' 
ary, for the orthography of worda, without any 
knowledge of the etymology of the language } and 
hence, the present written language of New Zea- 
land, has, for its sole origin and authors, the Mis- 
sionaries. 

For animals, objects, substances, &c,, utterly un- 
known to the Abongiues, before their intercourse 
with Europeans, they had, of course, no correspond- 
ing words in their language ; therefore, the Mission- 
aries have added greatly to the vocabulary, by 
creating Maori words, approximating, frequently, 
in sound, to the English they are intended to ex- 
press ; but taking care, in the letters and termina- 
tion, they should assimilate, to — what they conceive 
to be — the orthographical construction of the Native 
tongue. 

On careful perusal and collation, with the English 
original, of the various translations of the Scrip- 
tures, Gospels, &c., which have issued from the 
Missionary press, these addenda to the Native lan- 
guage will be easily recognized. 

These translations, although contuning by such 
method numerous words, apparently of the Native 
language, are sounds and synonymes quite new and 
unintelligible to the Native, but he regards and re- 
verences them as mysteries, and receives them as a 
matter of faith. 
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Id daily interooarse with the Natives, the stranr 
ger will be surprised with the similarity to his own 
language, of such words as ffipi, sheep; fftUia, 
sugar ; Kuti kuti, scissors ^ JTonui, comb, &c. -, 
all of which axe modem creations> 

For all ordinary purposes of intercourse with the 
Natives, sufficient of the language is very soon ac- 
quired; but that is merely colloquial, and learnt 
more by the ear, than with any regard to, or know- 
ledge o^ the orthography, much more of Any gram- 
matical construction of the language. The best 
method for a stranger to the country to learn the 
language, is, to mix frequently with the Natives, 
maqy of whom are very intelligent, can read and 
write their own language, and are always pleased 
with the wish and endeavour of an European to learn, 
and equally willing to instruct him. They are very 
fond of fvriting, and the stranger should let them 
write down the words he wishes, mid by repeating 
this with other Natives, and comparing it, he will 
obtain the true word, and, by attention to their pro- 
nunciation, will acquire the correct accent of the 
dialect. 

Some years since, 1830, there was a Grammar 
and Vocabulary compiled and edited by Professor 
Lee of Cambridge, and published by the Church 
Missionary Society, irom the information of two 
New Zealanders, who were brought to England by 
Mr. Kendall ; but, since that period, more extended 
intercourse with the Natives, has proved it to be 
incorrect, more especially as regards the alphabet. 
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An experienoed {dulologist^ pprticalazSj H weU 
Twsed in the elemBBts of tbe Asiatic and FcSyde. 
sian languages, ni%iit, now that the more intelligent 
Natives are, in some idegree, capable cf explaining 
their primitive tongue, very sooa ascertain the true 
-elements and gareming principles of the language^ 
80 as to foond a correct and perfect graminar^ Sic 

As the Native population increases, this will be a 
measure indispensable, on the part of the Protectors 
of Aborigines, if the Natives are to be properly 
and universally educated, throughout tbe islands. 

An 0xaipple of the New Zealand language, with 
its English translation, is given in the following 
address of Mr. George Clarke, Missionary . and 
Chief Protector of the Aborigines, under the Bri- 
tish Government, to the Natives assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of 
the Metropolitan Church of St. Paul's, at Auckland* 
by His Excellency Governor Hobson, on the S8th 
July, 1841. 

E AKu HoA Maori, Mv Native Friends, 

Tenei pea etahi o kou> Some of you are doubt- 

tou te miharo nei ki te less surprised at this great 

wakaminenga o te Ka- and respectable assembly. 

wana ma Apiha, te mi- His Excellency tbe Go- 

nita me era atu Ranga- vemor, his officers, tbe 

tira ano o Akabana, na clergyman, and the ladies 

konei i mea mai ratou and gentlemen of Auck- 

ki ah'au kia korerotia o land, have requested me 
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ahau ki a koutou nga mea 
i huihui ai ratoo. 

I nga huihuinga o nga 
Wakapaparanga o mua o 
o koutou : tupima ki to 
ratou wakaro he wawai he 
patuheahanoa. Kitenei 
wahi pu ano he tini a 
koutou wawainga i mua. 
Ko ta koutou pai tenei i 
mua he huihui ki te wa- 
wai, ki te patu, ki te 
tahae, a, mehemea e taea 
e tenei wenua te korero 
te wakapuaki i nga tini i 
mahia ki konei ka wiri 
pea nga Pakeha nei i te 
mataku a ka wakaina 
hoki koutou. 

Otiia, e Hoa ma e 

Wakapai atu ana tatou 
ki te Atuano te meakua 
wakamahuetia enei mahi 
kino Lua tahuri etahi o 
tatou ki te Atua. 

Ka huihui tatou nga 
Rangatira Maori, me 
nga Rangatira Fakeha 
o Akahaua, ka wakaae 



to explain to you the pur- 
pose for which they have 
met together. 

In former days, when 
your fore&thers met^ 
their only object was 
that of fighting and de- 
stroying each other j perr 
haps on this very spot, 
many have been your en- 
gagements. Your only 
pleasure then was in 
fighting and killing one 
another, and were it pos- 
sible for this ground to 
speak, and disclose many 
bad things that took place 
here, these ladies and gen- 
tlemen would perhaps 
tremble, and you your- 
selves would be ashamed. 

But, my friends, we 
thank God, some of you 
have been enabled to for- 
sake these evil practices, 
and to worship God. 

We, the New Zealand, 
and English gentlemen 
of Auckland, have united 
together to buildachurch 
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kia hanga tetahi ware 
Karakia hei kooeilioki 
buihui ai a muri nei ki 
to Karakiaki te Atuanei. 

Na konei hoki i hoata 
airatou ia ratou moni hei 
.uta mo te hwoganga i 
tenei Ware a he tini uga 
moni kua kohia e ratou. 

Ko te ingoa o tenei 
Hahi ko to '* Paora" 
aka waiho tenei hei ware 
Karakia ki to tatouAtua. 

Ka wakatakotoria te- 
nei Kowatu kei tima- 
tanga koia hoki matou i 
karanga aiV koutou kia 
.huihui mai kia kite i 
tenei ritenga, e bara hoki 
tenei i te ritenga hou. 

Na te Atua (i hanga 
nei tatou) i mea atu ki te 
Iwi o Iharaira kia hanga 
8 ratou tetahi ware i a 
ratou e kopiko haere ana 
i te koraha, e hara taua 
ware i te ware tu tenu, 
ko tona ahua me te teneti. 

Ka tae ratou ki to ra- 



in which to worahip the 
true God. 



For this purpoae they 
have given money for th« 
erection of this church, 
and large is the sum they 
have collected. 

The name of this church 
will be St. Paul's, and it 
will rem£dn a place in 
which to worship our 
God. 

The laying of this stone 
is the commencement or 
foundation stone, and we 
call you together to see 
this custom, for this is 
by no means a new cus- 
tom. 

God, who made us 
(many years ago,) com- 
manded the tribe of Is- 
rael, to build a house, 
while they were wan- 
derers in the desert, but 
that house was not of 
continual standing, its 
likeness was unto a tent. 

After they had come 
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tou kaings a ka atanobo 
ratou ka hanga ratoa i 
tetahi ware Karakia nui. 

Ko te Tempara te in- 
goa a titiro pai ana te 
Atna ki a ratoa, wakapai 
ana i a ratou mahi pai, 
" I ki hoki te ware i 
tana kororia ;" otiia ka 
tahuri ratott ki te kino 
ka pa mai te riri o te 
Atua a ka heke haere 
ratou. 

E wehi ana hoki matou 
e Hoa ma kei riri mai te 
Atua nui ki a tatou e 
inoi atu aoa ki a ia kia 
titiro aroha mai ki a ta- 
tou: i penei hoki o matou 
tiq)una. 

Kia matou, he ra nui 
tenei, fae ra e hari ai o 
matou Dgakau, a kua 
karangatia koutou kia 
haxi tahi ai tatou e biahia 
ana matou kia rite tahi 
to tatou wakaaro ki to 
tatou Atua nui e hiahia 
ana hoki matou, kia 
aroha tahi tatou ki a ia 
ki to tatou Kuini hoki kia 



to thor resdng place, 
and gat quietly, they^ buih 
a large place of worship. 
The Temple was its 
name, and God was well 
pleased with them, and 
praised their works, 
** and the house was 
filled .with his glory," 
but tbey turned to their 
evil ways, and the anger 
of God come down upon 
them, and they fell away. 
We also, my friends, 
fear and love this great 
God ; we would not in- 
cur hie anger; we ask 
him to look kindly upon 
us, for this did our fore- 
&therg. 

To ns this day is great, 
a day in which oar hearts 
rejcdce, and we call mi 
you to rejoice with us: 
it is our wish that our 
thoughts of the Great 
God should be one, and 
that we should alike love 
Him, and our Queen, 
that our hearts may be 
one. 
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wakakotahitia o tatou 

ngakau. 

Ka tahi ano ka hanga This is tbe first house 

he wai% Karakia ki tenei of worship er^ected here, 

wahi otUa kia inoi katoa and let us pray to God, 

tatou ki te Atna kia wai that many churches may 

ware Karakia tatou ki be buUt here, and in 

tenei wahi, ki te tini ano every other Native and 

hoki o nga Kunga Maori European settlement. 
ma nga Kainga Pakeha. 

Heoi ano taku korero This is our speech to 

koutou. you. 

It is very much to be regretted, that during tbe 
many years since the estaUishment of the Mission- 
aries, on the North Island, that their attention and 
efibrts have not been directed, to teach, generally, 
the Native youths the English language. 

To have taught some of the most intelligent 
youth English grammatically, when they first arrived 
among the Aborigines, would, not only have en- 
abled the Missionaries themselves to acquire the 
Native language, much better and sooner, but 
would have excited a desire, among all the rising 
generation, to learn something of a language, the 
want of which the tribes continually experienced, 
in their trading transactions with Europeans. 

To the elder population, it was necessary to teach 
and preach, in the Native tongue ; but, by the in- 
troduction of the English language, the Missionaries 
would have more certainly insured the early civiliza^ 
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tion of the natives, and their more ready adaptation, 
to understand and appreciate the truths and bless- 
ings of revealed religion. 

In the employment of the Natives, the European 
ought either to understand Meutrij or the Native 
English, hnt this is very rarely the case, on either 
side ; hence, misunderstanding, discontent, and not 
unfrequently unkind feelings and ill will, arising 
solely from mutual ignorance of each other's lan- 
guage ; thei^fore it would be beneficial to both 
parties, that henceforth the Government, through 
the Protectors, should enforce education of the 
native children, in English, as well as in their ver- 
nacular language. It will be the most certain means 
of rendering them useful and valuable auxiliaries to 
the Europeans in every capacity. 

As the Bay of Islands, the first settlement of the 
Church Missionaries, and in which limited distnet 
the greater part still reside, became more frequented 
and populated by Europeans, the influence of the 
Missionaries over the Natives, commenced and 
gradually increased, not only from their knowledge 
of the native language, but from the contrast be- 
tween the description and class of Europeans resi- 
dent there, and the peaceful habits and moral con- 
duct of the Missionaries. It is thus, that the Mis- 
sionaries have certainly efiected incalculable benefit, 
so far as their labours have extended, and have paved 
the way for more general, and a less expensive 
system of instruction of the Natives, both in civil 
obligations and religious doctrines and duties. . 
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But when the enormous sums, expended by the 
Church Missionary Society, since 1814, exclusive of 
the Wesleyan Mission, established in New Zealand 
in 1819^ are compared with the present state (1840- 
1841) of the New Zealand Missions, as to schools, 
&c., it cannot but be allowed, that, henceforth, the 
appropriation of such large annual sums, under 
differetnt system and management, ought to produce 
much greater results. 

EXPENDITURE OF MISSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Church Missioniiry Society 1840-I84I . H.232 13 7 

Wesleyan do. 1839 . . . 3.885 1] II 
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Exclusive of the above, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society presented to the Church Missionary 
Society, in 1840, ten thousand New Zealand Testa- 
ments. 

At the enormous annual expense of aboveybur/i%n 
thousand pounds, in the twenty-fifth year of its 
establishment in New Zealand, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society only provide, for the religious and 
scholastic instruction of the Aborigines, eight Mis- 
sionaries and sixteen Catechists. It is true, that the 
offidal statements include 151 native teachers, but 
they are no expense to the Society, for, if they are 
paid at all, it is most probably by gifts of Bibles, 
Prayer Books, &c. The total number of native 
scholars, in all the sixteen stations of the Society, 
is, at present, according to the Report of the Mis- 
sionaries, 7,236. 
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It may be here remarked, that the nativee of New 
Zealand, are, at this time, rather perplexed, as to 
the abandonment and change of their own ideas, and 
belief of religion, from the various competitors, as 
they suppose, that have arrived among them, to 
influence their ancient faith. 

The Missionaries, of whifh there are' two parties, 
the Church, and the Wesleyan, were first in the 
field ; but, they very sagaciously divided die North 
Island, so as to avoid collision in their labours, with 
each other ; the Church Mission reserving the Bay 
of Islands and the district to the Northward, with 
the East coast, and the Wesleyans taking the Western 
coast fi*om Hokianga to Cook's Straits. 

At a later period, the Roman Catholics have 
arrived in New Zealand, as candidates for the 
religious suflrages of the natives, and at this present 
time, there are a bishop and twenty priests actively 
engaged on the Northern Island. 

Bishop Fompalier is a man peculiarly adapted 
for the purposes of the mission of his church. By 
education a scholar, in manners engaging, in coun- 
tenance prepossessing and expressive, added to sincere 
and earnest zeal in the cause he has undertaken, 
although possessed of private personal wealth, it 
may be easily imagined, with the aid of pontifical 
robes, that he creates no ordinary sensation among 
the Aborigines, He has a large beautiful schooner, 
in which he is continually visiting the coast, and is 
very kind and liberal to the natives. 

Since the Government has been settled in the 
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Colony, therearedergjmen of theEstablished Church 
at Auckland, Russell, and Port Nicholson, — at which 
latter place there is also a minister of the Scotch 
Church. 

The arrival of Bishop Selnyn, with his mitred cap 
and lawn eleeves, and retinue of eight more clei^- 
men, will sUU further surprise them ; and if they 
can be made to understand, that the biehop is one 
of the heads — similar to Bishop Pompalier — of the 
Protestant Church, and that the clergymen, accom- 
panying him, are dignitaries, they will then consider 
all the previoos Missionaries and Catechists as 
**Kuheit*' orvery common persons- 
It is to he hoped that now, much will be done 
towards the instruction, in every respect, of the 
Natives ; for, at the present time, there must be, on 
the Northern Island, the following Ministers of 
Religion:— 

Established Church . . 1 Bishop "> ^g 
12 Clergymen S 

Church Missionary Society 8 Clergymen ■> g^ 
16 Catechists j 

Wesleyan do. . . l6 Clergymen 16 

Scotch Church ... 1 Clergyman 1 



Roman Catholics ... 1 Bishop 
^0 Priests 



K 21 

75 
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In their endeavours to obtain proselytes, it ought 
to be the study and care of these several ministers 
of religion, to refnun from imbuing the minds of 
the natives, with feelings and prejudices tending to 
lessen the religions character and principles of 
others professing different opinions and belief. It is 
contrtuy to true Christianity, as well as at variance 
with the tolerant feelings of these enlightened times, 
to Huathematize the members of a different religious 
creed as " the agents of Satan" 

Forbearance and charitable feelings towards each 
other, will be the best exemplification to the in- 
telligent natives, of the practical effect of the holy 
doctrines they all profess, though by different modes 
of worship. 

The object of all is the same, and alike praise- 
worthy, — but the means, extent, and period of full 
attainment, rest with a higher than human power. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHARACTER OF THK NATIVES — FORBBARANCE OF THE NATIVES 
— CONSIDERATION OF THE NATIVES — NATIVES NOT AQ- 
GREBBORS — BARQDK HARRIET — ROTHBRFORd's NARRATIVE — 
SUPPOSED ACTS ON ENGLISH COAST — RBCENT INSTANCES OF 
AGORBSSION BY EUROPEANS — FORBEARANCE AMD JUDICIOUS 
CONDUCT OF THE NATIVES. 

In forming &u opinion of the character of the 
New Zealanders, the ondoubted fact of Canni- 
balism, being formerly a constant practice among 
them, excites in the mind an impression that th^ 
are, natur^y, lerocious and cruel. The numeroaB 
instances of their attacks, on ships and crews, on 
their coasts, as related in various publications, 
would also tend to confirm such belief. 

But dispassionate inquiiy and reflection on their 
customs, however revolting and barbarous, which 
have been handed down to them from their ances- 
tors, with some reference to analogous circum- 
stances, as regards their conduct towards vessels 
and crews, if occurring among civilized nations, will 
place the character of the New Zealand untutored ' 
savage in a different light. 

Cannibalism formerly, among them, was partly 
a religious rite, — an expiatory sacrifice of their 
enemies, to the manes of their relatives, for former 
wrongs and injuries. Their internal feuds de- 
scended, from generation to generation, and a son 
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would never rest until his revenge was satisfied, for 
some insult or injury, real or supposed, done to his 
parent. In partaking, likewise, of the bodies of their 
enemies, they conceived they inherited their personal 
courage and talents for war. 

Much as the custom is to be deplored and depre- 
cated>' it must be remembered, that it was their 
education and religion. Their true natural cha- 
racter and disposition, therefore, should rather be 
considered and appreciated by their conduct, since 
they have been informed of the cruelty and wicked- 
ness of such practices; and, how far, they may 
have opposed, or acceded to, the humane precepts 
and moral obligations, enjoined by the Christian 
Religion, and endeavoured to be inculcated upon 
them, by the Missionaries. 

Much has been said by the Missionaries, them- 
selves, of the barbarous cruel character of the 
natives, when they first settled among them ; but 
the very circumstance, that since the first formation 
of the Mission, in 1 814, to the present time, (twenty- 
eight years,) there has not been one person, belong- 
ing to the Mission, cruelly treated, or kiUed, by the 
Natives, — this very fact, if it is evidence at all, is 
* decidedly in favour of the Aborigines, — for, at any 
and at all times, the Missionaries, individually and 
collectively, were completely in their power, and at 
their mercy. The Natives have never (qrposed the 
interference of the Missionaries, nor disregarded 
their endeavours, to prevent war and consequent 
crimes, — far otherwise, and the happy result has been 
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that bj the persuasion and entreaties of aboat 
twelve Englishmen, from time to time, in the coarse 
of a few years, an end haa been put, not only to 
cannibalism, but to wars also. 

There have been, within these four years past, 
some few battles, among the native tribes, oo the 
North Island, but they were quite on a minor scale, 
in comparison with former periods, and after these 
actions, the dead were buried, and the prisoners 
saved from immolatioD. 

Captun Hobson, when at the Bay of Islands, in 
H. M. sloop Rattlesnake, in 1837, thus writes to 
Sir Richard Bourke : — 

" It affords me great satisfaction, to assure your 
Excellency, that the European settlers, at the Bay 
of Islands, repose the most entire confidence in the 
friendly disposition of the natives, notwithstanding 
the existence of war, between the two tribes settled 
in their immediate neighbourhood. 

" The war between the Bay of Islands tribes, under 
Fomare and Titore, is the only one now prevail- 
ing in New Zealand : notwithstanding that many 
auxiliaries enlisted, have come from considerable 
distance, in every direction ; bat this does not appear 
to disturb the harmony of those who remain behind 
in their Pas, although the nearest neighbours are 
engaged on opposite sides. 

" Reverting to the position, in which our country- 
men stand, in regard to these factions, it is a remark- 
able fact, and worthy of imitation by more civilized 
powers, that the hostile forces have repeatedly passed 
o 2 
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through the very iuclosures of the Missionaries, at 
Pahia, on their way to, and from, the field of battle, 
withoat molesting a single article belongiog to the 
whites } and, in one instance, the two parties, by 
mutual consent, removed the scene of action to a 
greater distance, from our settlements, lest a white 
man should, by accident, be injured ; bow Icmg this 
feeling may continue, it is impossible to say. I only 
know, that those who have every thing at stake, their 
lives, their families, and their properties, entertain 
not the slightest apprehension of any change." 

In a subsequent passage of hia despatch, Captain 
Hobson adds — 

" In reporting to your Excellency, my view and 
observations on the social condition of the New Zea- 
landers, I cannot repress a I'eeUng of deep regret, 
that BO fine and intelligent a race of human beings 
should, in the present state of general civilization, 
be found in barbarism ; for there is not, on earth, a 
people more susceptible of high intellectual attiun- 
ments, or more capable of becoming an useful and 
industrious race, under a wise Government." 

Cannibalism has now entirely ceased, throughout 
the islands of New Zealand, and although a life may 
be, occasionally, sacrificed, among the natives ; yet, 
it is for some great and heinous offence, for which 
they conceive death alone to be just retribution, 
according to their laws and customs. 

These facts redound greatly to the credit of the 
Missionaries, but, at the same time, they no less 
prove, that the natural character of the New Zea- 
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lander, is not bo ferocious as has been imagined, 
and that it is, also, widely different from many other 
races of savages. 

In reference to the many accounts of their attacks 
of vessels and massacre of crews, it must be re- 
membered, that the statements of theorigin and cause 
of such lameDtable events, are for the most part, if not 
3\\,ex parte. If opportunity had been offered, for the 
natives to have given their account, of each of these 
transactions, it is very probable that, in most cases, 
the Europeans were the aggressors, by some act of 
cruelty, robbery, or gross violation of native customs. 

It would be too tedious to enter into detail, in order 
to controvert the numerous alleged instances of 
unprovoked barbarity of the New Zealanders. The 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
on Aborigines in British settlements, most ably 
refutes such assertions ; and, more especially, in the 
instance of the Alligator frigate. Captain Lambert, 
sent to rescue Mrs. Guard and some seamen of the 
barque Harriet, of which Mr. Guard was master. 
It is well known, in the Colony, that the suspicious 
and doubtful view, taken of that case, by the Com- 
mittee, was perfectly correct, and much more might 
be adduced, to prove that the natives were the first 
treacherously deceived and wronged, and the only 
party really injured. It is very much to' be lamented, 
that a king's ship should have performed such a 
service, on an ex parte statement. 

AUusim will be made here, only to one other 
alleged instance of cruelty on the part of the natives, 
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on account of its souirce. In the volume, entitled 
" The Nea> Zealandera," published some years since, 
the adventures of a man, named Rutherford, occupy 
a considerable portion. These adventures are, for 
the most part, febulons, for it is well known, h^ some 
of the present European residents, who have been 
in New Zealand for many years, that he came from 
New South Wales, and when he reached New Zea- 
land, he deserted his ship, and went into the bush, 
of his own accord : therefore, whatever truth may 
be attached to his narrative of the habits of the 
natives, their character, as regards the massacre of 
Rutherford's companions, is entirely free from stain. 

Before ascribing to the natives of New Zealand 
such barbarous passions and inhuman feelings, which 
these incidents, if perfectly true, and practised with- 
out provocation, would certainly prove, we should 
pause, and, in justice, presume Englishmen placed 
in similar circumstances. 

Suppose, for instance, a foreign vessel, some years 
since, in piratical times, had come on the coast of 
one of the English counties j the crew had landed 
at some isolated vUlage, — the male inhabitants of 
which were absent, pursuing their avocations of 
fishing or agriculture. The strangers take advan- 
tage of the unprotected women, not omitting perhaps 
the family of the squire, or chief; rob the gardens, 
and carry ofiF pigs, poultry, &c. The vessel puts to 
sea ; in a few days, contrary winds embay her near 
the same place ; she is descried and recognised, by 
the people on shore, and the boats are perceived 
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agaifi. approaching to repeat their visit The vil- 
lagers summon their neighbouring Mends, and, to 
insure revenge, allow the strangers to land and pro- 
ceed, until they have them completely in their power, 
and then follows just retribution. 

In such a case, what would Englishmen say ? 
Would an English jury convict their fellow country- 
men, for murder, under such circumstances ? 

Such have been the aggressions in former years, 
towards the New Zealanders, only, it must be al- 
lowed, that, in some cases, they have, unfortunatelyi 
mistaken the vessel, on her supposed second visit, 
and not punished the right, or real offending party. 

In later years, many facts have been ascertained, 
and doubtless very many more have been practised, 
that never will be known, of robbery and aggression 
by Englishmen. 

At the Bay of Islands, a small schooner arrived, 
commanded by a person nan^ King, who b^an 
trading with the chief, Fomare, who sent on board 
quantities of timber^ flax, and potatoes ; for which 
King was to return muskets, powder, and tobacco. 
But King, who was a runaway convict finm New 
South Wales, sold the produce, immediately, to dif- 
ferent masters of vessels, alongside of his schooner, 
and sold her, also, to some resident at the Bay, and 
then decamped, without making Fomare any pay- 
ment whatever. Subsequently, Fomare, ascertaining 
that the schooner was in the neighbourhood, had 
her seized, by his natives, and kept possession. 
Representation was made at Sydney, that the natives 
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unlawfoUy had seized and kept the vessel, in oome- 
quence of which, the Alligator frigate was ordered 
to interfere, and obtain restitution ; but Pomare was 
resolute. The Missionaries interfered, and then 
Captain Lambert was convinced that Pomare had 
just claim on her, for the prt^rty of which he had 
been so grossly cheated, for which full payment was 
made him, and then he immediately gave up the 
vessel. 

So recently as 1840, a gross act of robbery and 
injnstice was committed towards a celebrated chief, 
who, fortunately for the other European residents 
at the settlement, is very intelligent, and exceedingly 
well disposed to all Europeans. An Englishman, 
named McGregor, escaped some years since from 
Van Diemen's Land to Long Island in Foveaux's 
Straits, where the renowned chief Tooiaki and his 
tribe dwell. This man, who had been residing 
there for years, seized on a small craft, took some 
of the chiefs women and slaves, and went away 
altogether. According to native custom, in former 
times, the destruction of the remaining Europeans, 
and seizure of their property, would have been 
deemed, by the chief, nothing but his just compen- 
sation and revenge. 

Many anecdotes and examples, could be adduced, 
to prove where Europeans, — either from ignorance 
of the language and customs, — from obstinacy, or 
from the ridiculous opinion, too prevalent with 
new settlers, that a few of them are able to cope 
with many natives, — have placed themselves in situ- 
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ations, in which, if forbearance and coolness had 
not been judiciously maintained by the natives, the 
most lamentable results would have ensued. Agfunst 
regular disciplined troops, a body of natives, dis- 
organized, and unaccustomed as they are to discipline, 
could not contend, unless of overwhelming numbers ; 
— but, in comparison with the ordinary settler, the 
New Zealand fighting man may be considered on 
perfect equality, as to personal innate courage, and, 
as neither have been accustomed to regular tactics, 
the advantage, if any, especially in the bush, would 
be with the native. 

An instance, strikingly illustrative of the previous 
observations, as to the falsehood of statements, — the 
first aggression or provocation, — the bad and violent 
conduct of Europeans, — and the forbearance of the 
natives, occurred, not long since, at the Bay of 
Islands. 

The &ct is so important, from its unquestionable 
authority, that it is worthy of publicity and record, 
in justice to the natives. 

Copy of a despatch from Lieutenant-Governor 
Hobson, to His Excellency, Governor Sir George 
Gipps. 

" Government Jffoute, Btittell, 
ISthJwie, 1841. 

"Sir, — I have the honour to acquaint you, that on 
the night of the 4ith June, a report was conveyed to 
me, that a desperate disturbance bad taken place. 
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between some seamen and the people of Pomare's 
tribe at the "Pa," about three quarters of a mile 
from this, on the banks of the Kowa Kowa. 

" My informaat was the mate of the ship Achilles, 
who told me that a sailor had escaped to his ship, 
badly wonnded, who stated, that he and other seamen 
on shore had been attacked by Pomare and his tribe ; 
that ten or twelve men had been killed, that two mas- 
ters of American skips had been detained as prisoners ; 
and their boats had been dragged to the top of the 
hiU. 

" This alarming account, being in some measure 
confirmed by the report of fire-arms at the Pa, 
induced me to request Captain I^ckhart to send 
forward a small detachment of troops, with direc- 
tions to the officer in command, to fire a rocket, if a 
reinforcement should be required. It appears by 
Captain Lockhart's report, a copy of which I have 
now the honour to enclose, that appearances induced 
the officer to make the concerted signal ; that a re- 
inforcement was sent ; that, on the arrival of the 
troops, the natives retired, and immediately con- 
sented to give up the boats, — and that the report of 
men having been killed, and two shipmasters being 
made prisoners, was a mere fabrication. An affray 
certainly took place, in which the seaman, who fled 
to the Achilles, was the principal instigator, and was 
the only white man who received any injury : one 
native was slightly hurt. 

** Referring your Excellency to Captain Lockhart's 
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letter for the proceedings of the military, I shall 
confine my narrative to the subsequent proceedings 
and result of the affair. 

" At daylight, on the morning of the 5th, I de- 
spatched a letter to Fomare, to desire his attendance 
here. In obedience to my summons, he made his 
appearance, at ten o'clock. It may be necessary to 
inform your Excellency, that Fomare is one of the 
most powerful and influential chiefs in New Zea- 
land. He is connected with Rupera, in the south, 
and with many high chiefs, in the Thames and at 
Kaipara ; and any misunderstanding, with him, 
might invoWe us w^h them all. FeeUng that we 
had been placed in the wrong by the violence and 
misconduct of the seamen, and by the unsteadiness 
of a few of the soldiers, as reported by Captain 
Lockhart, it gave me no small satisfaction to find, 
that Pomare was only desirous to exonerate himself 
of all Uame, on the occurrences of the preceding 
night, stating, as his excuse for seizing the boats, 
the provocation he had received, which was suffi- 
ciently gross to have occasioned, with less enlight- 
ened natives, or at another period of New Zealand 
history, a scene of bloodshed and destruction : and 
so far from feeling resentment, at the firing of the 
soldiers, which he was well aware had happened 
without orders, that he expressed himself thankful 
at tbeir interference, saying, that they were the 
means of saving many lives, by preventing the swlors 
from burning down the Fa, which had in fact been 
threatened, and would have been attempted, had not 
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Captain Lockhart restrained the infuriated mob 
(of Europeans), by whom he was surrounded. 

"In consequence of exag^rated reports, a number 
of chiefs collected at the Pa. I availed myself of 
the opportunity of assembling them, and holding a 
meeting, at which I mentioned, that Pomare might 
have avoided any collision with the sailors, if he 
had, in the first instance, informed me of their riot- 
ous behaviour, and I explained that my object in 
employing military, was to preserve peace and order, 
by restraining the refractory, whether Native or 
European. The temper of the meeting was in a 
spirit that I could have wished : all seemed thank- 
ful for the measures I had adopted, and sufficiently 
overawed by tlte promptitude with which they were 
executed. Pouiare has since applied to me for some 
soldiers to preserve the peace, and promised, if I 
would keep the white men in order, he would 
answer for the Natives. I have, on two occasions 
since, employed the mounted police at the Pa. 
Pomare gave them lodging and fed them liberally. 

" The effect of this termination will be felt both 
here, and all over the country. Pomare has shewn 
that he has a proper respect for our power, and the 
fact of his expressing no resentment at our inter- 
ference, will satisfy the Natives that he was the 
^gressor. 

" I have been thus particular in detailing this 
afiair, to show your Excellency and Her Majesty's 
Government, the very frail tenure, by which peace 
is maintained with the native population. 
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" A mere drunken brawl might have inToIved us 
in a war with half the country, I know it was a 
dangerous experiment to send military amongst 
them in the night time, but it is equally necessary 
to be firm and prompt, as it is to be courteous and 
forbearing, and if my information had been true, 
inertitude would have been criminal. As this mat- 
ter bas terminated, I feel convinced that it will 
greatly tend to strengthen the influence of Govern- 
ment. 

" The inference, to be drawn from these occur- 
rences, is, that an augmentation of the military is 
absolutely necessary ^ it must never be overlooked, 
that the Native population are a warlike race, well 
u-med, and ever ready to use those arms, on the 
slightest provocation. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. Hobson, 

Goeemor." 
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CHAPTER III. 

' ABORIGINES — DIFFERBNCE BBTWEKN AUB- 
:f AND NEW ZEALAND NATIVES — RESEKVES OP LAND 
FOB NATIVES— TREATMENT OF NATIVES AS BaiTISH SUB- 
JECTS — PROTECTION OF AB0RIQINE8 — DANGERS OF INJUS- 
TICE TO THE NATIVES — FOBHER ERRORS OF CIVILIZATION 
OF ABORIGINES — PBOTBCTOBS OF ABORIGINES — FUND, FOR 
THE EXPENSB OF PROTECTION OF ABORIGINES. 

C0K8IDBRING the great number of the Aborlgiiies, 
on the Northern Island, their habits, their intelli- 
geoce, and consequent aptitude for ciTilization, and 
knowledge of the usefiil arts of social life; it will be 
evident of what most momentons importance it is, 
that judicious measures should, at once, be adopted 
relative to them. 

In devising such future plans, for the civilization 
and good government of the Aborigines, it should be 
remembered, that the Native population will now 
increase. As has been previously observed, the 
New Zealander is wholly different to the Australian 
native, in origin, language, country, and habits. 

The Australian native is ever wandering over 
vast tracts, according to the seasons, hunting and 
searching for food. He has no fixed home, where 
he dwells, and cultivates for his subsistence. 

" It is well known, that the Aborigines, in no 
instance, cultivate the soil, but subsist entirely by 
hunting and fishing, and on the wild roots they find 
in certain localities, especially the common fern, 
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with occasionally a little wild honey ; indigenous 
fruits heing exceedingly rare." (Dr. Lang's letter 
to Dr. Hodgkin.) 

The New Zealander has no animals to chase, 
bat he dwells in his native village, and cultivates 
the soil, which, with fishing, furnishes his snbsis- 
tance, he is peaceful and domestic in his habits, 
when not excited to war to arenge insults and 
wrongs; and he is desirous that the European 
should dwell near him, that he may be initiated 
into the customs and advanta^s of civilized life. 

Hence, it is apparent, how widely different will 
be the effect on the two races, in the course of years, 
by the coloni2ation of Europeans among them ; and 
therefore how inapplicable the system for the regu- 
lations and government of the Aborigines, in one 
Colony to the other. 

In Australia, the settlers, as they increase in num- 
bers, and occupy large tracts of land for pasture, 
expel the Aborigines from their hunting grounds, 
and are naturally regarded as invaders, and treated 
frequently as enemies ; and hence their attacks, in 
the bush, when the settlers are few in number, and 
far distant from any settlement 

When an Australian tribe is driven from their 
land, 1^ the advance into the interior of the Euro- 
peans, they are compelled to encroach on the terri- 
torial rights of some other tribe, and such trespass 
by an individual, according to their laws, for the 
purpose of hunting, is death, if taken in the fact ; 
and if committed by a body, it is resisted by force 
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of arms, therefore most sanguinary feuds will be 
excited, terminating either in the defeat and de- 
struction of one party, or an union of both, for the 
purpose of attack and revenge on the Europeans. 

By these events and causes, most lamentable as 
is the truth, the unprotected Australian Aborigines 
wiU have tbeir means of subsistence gradually more 
and more limited, and their numbers greatly and 
rapidly diminished. 

It may be, that, in the course of years, some few 
of the Australian Aborigines will be influenced to 
leave their habits of savage life, and become asso- 
ciated with Europeans as domestics ; but it cannot 
be denied, deeply as it is to be deplored, that the 
most probable result will be, in the course of time, 
the gradual but certain extinction, progressing with 
the extension of European settlers, of the whole race 
of Australian Aborigines. 

In New Zealand, happily for the Aborigines, 
Her Majesty the Queen of England, by the Treaty 
of Waitangi, has confirmed and guaranteed to the 
chiefs, tribes, and the respective families and in- 
dividuals, full and undisturbed possession of all 
their lands, so long as they choose to retain them, 
and whenever they are disposed to alienate any 
part. Her Majesty alone, can, and will purchase, 
and the value to be fixed by two persons, one acting 
for Her Majesty, and the other for the Natives.. 
So far, are the Aborigines of New Zealand, most 
justly and humanely protected in their territorial 
rights, and from encroachment on their lands by 
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European settlers j and will, by further judicious 
measures, be saved from the lamentable fate, to 
which almost all other Aborigines have been doomed 
whose native land has become the abode of 
Europeans. ■ 

Under the circumstances thus briefly explained, 
the future regulations and measures of the British 
Government, with respect to the natives of New 
Zealand, must embrace many interesting and im- 
portant subjects. 

The first, and chief of these, is to take especial 
oare, that the natives retain in their possession 
ample area of land, for each of their respective 
tribes, families, and individuals, not only in proper- 
tioD to their present numbers, but looking forward 
and calculatii^ upon, natural increase of the present 
and future native population. 

On this pointt undoubtedly, depends their exist- 
ence in futm-e years, as a native people. To 
attempt* suddenly to amalgamate them, as it were, 
with the Europeans, by dividing and dispersing the 
tribes, and appropriating to them portions of land 
■ within the settlements, and among the dwellings, of 
Europeans is a scheme perfectly visionary, and one 
of the most certain means to promote their pro- 
gressive extinction as a people. 
. A census should be immediately taken of all the 
native population, with a survey of their districts. 
To each tribe, according to its numbers, a reserve 
of available cultivable land should he appro- 
priated, by Act of Legislative Council, to be in- 
p 
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alienable, unless by further Act of Council, and 
that only, when some future census shall be taken. 
This reserve, in the first instance, should have 
great latitude, in relation to the present numbers of 
each tribe, — for but a small quantity, in proportion 
to the entire native possessions, of land will be 
required— and the natives can spare more than 
sufficient, — for the purposes of Government, to sap- 
ply emigrants for some years. 

In a few years, — presume five, — another census 
of the natives might be taken, and then time and 
experience would demonstrate the effect on the na- 
tive population, by the constant increasing inter- 
course and association with Europeans ■, and from 
such statistical facts, future measures might be 
adopted, for their interests and welfare. 

Exclusive of the justice, the great importance of 
such a' measure, and the disastrous consequences 
that must ensue, by neglect of it, will be more ap- 
parent when it is recollected, that each tribe have 
their separate district, from which they will not 
remove, and that these distinct territories are not in 
relative area, according to the -inhabitants, or pro- 
portionate to each other. 

Therefore, some tribes, without affecting their 
present wants, or those of their posterity, calcula- 
ting likewise on an increase of their population, 
will be enabled to alienate to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment considerable area of land, while others 
can spare but little. In the northern part of the 
Korth Island the latter circumstance wUl be found 
very general. 
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It is one of the primary duties of the British 
Government, to watch over and protect the Abori- 
gines on this most important point. 

In determining, on the minimum reserve of land 
for each tribe, according to its numbers, the portion 
necessary for the maintenance of each individual 
cannot be decided by reference to European prac- 
tice, for the natives have, as yet, no cereal produc- 
tions, and their rude mode of cultivation, and their 
wasteful consumption of the crops, chiefly potatoes, 
bear no analogy to civilized practice and customs. 

As they become more familiarized to European 
husbandry, and can be induced to learn and practise 
it, they may produce much more abundant crops, 
and less area will be sufficient for them, and as cul- 
iivation of their lands is their natural and fiivourite 
pursuit, every encouragement should be given, to 
stimulate them to improvement, by teaching the 
use of agricultural implements, and by distributing 
amongst them, cattle and sheep, in part payment 
for such lands as are saperfluous, and therefore 
useless to them. 

By the treaty of Waitangi, her Majesty, in con- 
sideration of the cession of the Sovereignty over, 
and of the exclusive right of preemption to all lands 
in New Zealand, " extended to the natives thereof 
her Royal protection, and imparted to them all the 
rights and privileges of British subjects." 

But to carry into effect this clause of the treaty, 
in its true spirit, and to bring them within the pale 
of the English laws, will require great judgment and 
discretion. 
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Captain George Grey, in reviewing the condition 
of the Aborigines of Western Australia, considers that 
*' the Colony of Swan River differing materially in 
the elements of its population from those established 
in the eastern parts of the Australian continent, and 
in Van Diemen's Land, a corresponding change in 
the intercourse between the natives and the white 
population might naturally be looked far. 

" In modem times, with the exception of the new 
settlement of South Australia, no Colony has been 
established upon principles apparently so favourable 
for the developement of the better qualities of 
the Aborigines, and with so fair a chance of their 
ultimate civilization. 

*' The apparent advantages are, that no convicts 
have been brought to Westexn Australia to corrupt 
the manners of either sex, or to lead them astray 
by their vicious examples ; and that a great want of 
labour has been always felt, so that any assistance 
that could have been procured from the natives, 
would have been a material benefit to the settlers, 
with these advantages we might have hoped to see 
important results. 

'* I wish not to assert, that the natives have been 
often treated with wanton cruelty, but I do not 
hesitate to say that no real amelioration of their 
condition has been effected, and that much of nega- 
tive evil and indirect injury has been inflicted on 
them. 

" The first great fault committed was, that no dis- 
tinct rules and regulations were drawn up for the 
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protectioii of the Aborig;mes. Their land is taken 
from them, and the only benefit given in return is, 
that they are made British subjects, that is, having 
A right to the protection of British laws, and at the 
same time becoming amenable to them. 

" AU past experieoce has shewn, that the existence 
oftwodifierent races in a country, one of which, firoifi 
any local circumstances, is considered inferior to the 
other, is one of the greatest evils under which anation 
can labour j a more striking instance of which could 
not be adduced, than is shewn in the present state 
of the free coloured population in America. 

" In contemplating then, the future destiny of the 
Australian races, at the same time laying aside, all 
thought of their amalgamation with Europeans, the 
prospect is most melancholy, — only two cases can 
arise ; either they must disappear before advancing 
civilization, successively dying off ere the truths of 
Christianity, or the benefits of civilization have pro- 
duced any effects on them, or they must exist in the 
midst of a superior numerical population, a despised 
and inferior race ; and none but those who have 
visited a country in which such a race exists, can 
duly appreciate the evils both moral and physical, 
which such a degraded position entails upon them." 

Here is a true and faithful picture of tbe present 
lamentable state of the Aborigines, in Western Aus- 
tralia. In many details, it is applicable to New 
Zealand. 

The elements of the Europeui population in New 
Zealand, are similar to South and Western Australia, 
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and render those settlements, no longer, the only 
exception to New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land ; and the apparent advantages of the Colony 
heing exempt from the domiciliation of convicts, 
and of a great want of labour existing, which the 
natives may supply, will have full force, also, in 
New Zealand. 

But these advantages will be of no avail, to the 
natives of New Zealand, if extending to them the 
Royal protection, and imparting to tbem all the 
rights of British subjects, are merely nominal and 
passive. 

The poor Australian native has had his land 
taken from him, and his only return is, that he is 
made a British subject ; but without proper instruc- 
tion of the new laws, to which he has become amen- 
able; and without just protection, in the limited 
rights remaining to him. 

If the great fault and injustice committed in 
Western Australia was the deficiency of proper and 
just regulation for the protection of Aborigines, who, 
being deprived of all their property, had only per- 
sonal rights, as paupers, under the British Crown ; 
how much more important and imperative is it, that 
proper measures should be immediately adopted for 
the full protection of the Aborigines of New Zealand, 
who still retain possession of their native lands ? 

The treatment of the unprotected Aborigines, in 
most British and European colonies, reflects greatly 
on the character of the respective Governments. 
Generally the property, the homes, and not unfre- 
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quently the lives of the poor natives have been 
Sacrificed, for the conveiiience of settlers, and exten- 
sion of a settlement ; and unoffending natives have 
been expelled and exterminated from the land of 
their birth, by the supineness and neglect of the 
Government, in the first instance, in not estab> 
lishing a just and adequate system of protection for 
them, and subsequendy, by a great increase of 
European population, who treat the natives as a 
despised inferior race, by an abuse of their superior 
knowledge and power, without the least r^ard to 
humanity or justice, to further their own worldly 
views and interests. ' 

But independent of the just claims of the New 
Zealand natives, to participate practically and fully, 
in all the civil immunities of English subjects, the 
Biitbh Government must bear in mind, that in New 
Zealand they have to deal with a very different race 
of men, and those under very different circum. 
stances, to the natives of Australia or Van Diemen's 
Land. 

The native population, in comparison to that of 
Australia, is not extended over vast tracts ; and a 
few days would be sufiBcient to assemble the whole 
of the fighting men of the Northern Island, at two 
or three most important places. 

The New Zealander is acute and sensible, per- 
fectly cognizant of his own natural rights, and sensi- 
tively alive to any gross act of injustice, and any 
such overt act, especially affecting their land, would 
create a union among the native tribes, the most 
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numerous and powerful of whom, now existing, are 
related to each other. They ore ako a courageoue 
and athletic race of men, — have plenty of doubl&- 
barrelled guns, in the use of which they -are not 
novices. Twenty or thirty thousand of such men, 
acting in cMcert, — instigaited l^ exasperated feel- 
ings of wnmg and injustice from the Europeans, — 
and excited by their national customs of war son^, 
dances, &c., are antagonists and enemies neither 
rash]y to he provoked, nor arrogantly to be despised. 

The errors in former attempts to civilize the Abo- 
rigines in various countries, are most ably pointed 
out by Captain Geoi^ Grey, in his report to Lord 
John Russell, " on the best means of promoting the 
civilization of the aboriginal inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia.* 

He asserts that all efforts hitherto to civilize the 
natives in Australia have failed ; on account of 
being founded on some erroneous principle, which 
he most sensibly and truly points out to be : — 

" That although the native should, as far as 
European property and European subjects were con- 
cerned, be made amenable to British laws, yet, so 
long as they only exercise their own customs upon 
themselves, and not too immediately in the presence 
of Europeans, they should be allowed to do so with 
impunity." 

He then contends, by forcible and judicious rea- 
Eoning, "that the Aborigines, as soon as declared 
to be British subjects, should, as far as possible, be 
taught that the British laws are to supersede their 
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own," and he argues that althoogh, pnmarily, in- 
staoces may occur of natiTes bcnng pumshed for 
offences of which they were ignorant,^ — the evil of 
which might he lessened by slight pimishments, — 
it would be more merciful, and less anomalous than 
" to punish natives for a violation of a law of which 
they aare ignorant^ when the set affects an European, 
and yet to allow them to eommit this crime as often 
as they, like, when it only regards themselves." 

His remarks on the great digadvantages under 
which the natives labour, in the Colonial Courts of 
Justice, ad regards their evidence, are -equally acute 
and just, and demand the most serious consideration 
for tlicme Aborigines, who, by solemn treaty, now 
possess all the rights and privileges of British 
suljecte. 

The whole of the " suggestions" of Captain Grey 
are most admirable, perspicuously detailed, and pow- 
erfully supported by sound reasoning, and intimate 
knowle(%e of the character and habits of the natives, 
far whose welfare he has so humanely urged their 
practical operation. 

His plan for placing native youths with setUers 
to be taught some useful trade, with the mode of 
remuneration to the latter, but more particularly 
that for the etnpto3rment of natives in the formation 
of roads, &c., might, with modifications, according 
to the difference of habits of the natives, and pe- 
culiar circumstances of the Colony, be successfully 
appUed in New Zealand. 

Corresponding to the importance of the measures 
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regardiDg the natives, is the mode, or means by 
which they are to be faithfully executed, and brought 
into beneficial operation. 

" Protector of Aborigines" is the official person 
by whom those duties are professed to be performed ; 
but it is perfectly impracticable, that the various 
numerous duties of such an office, over such an ex- 
tent of country, and so great a number of natives, 
can be peHbrmed by one person, with satisfaction to 
the Goremment, or with justice to the Aborigines. 

Considering the numbers of the various tribes, 
their separate districts and population, the continual 
sale and transfer of their property to Government, 
the daily occurrence of disputes and differences be- 
tween the natives and settlers, the frequent com- 
mission of offences and crimes, either by or against 
natives, requiring immediate inquiry and investiga- 
tion, in various parts of the islands, neither pro- 
tection nor justice can he properly afforded, either 
to European or native, without some comprehensive 
and well-regulated system, for the protection of the 
Aborigines. 

There should be a Board of Commissioners, or 
Protectors, — three or five, — three acting, with the 
Governor and Bishop, as members, in virtue of their 
office, under whose controul, direction, and manage- 
ment, should he every matter and circumstance con- 
nected with, or relating to, the natives ; — such as 
the present adjudication of the claims to land of 
Europeans, fdleged to have been purchased from 
them — the future sale of their surplus lands to 
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GoTernment,— the protection and cultivation of their 
reserved lands — the establisihinent of churches and 
places of worship, and management of native schools, 
in various districts, — the provision for medical 
attendance among them, periodically,— and the at- 
tendance in all courts of justice, civil and criminal, 
of advice and counsel in all suits, actions, and pr6> 
secutions, in which the natives are in an; manner 
concerned. 

The Board should be composed of individuals, 
acting in no other capacity, either under Govern- 
ment, or otherwise. They should receive their in- 
structions direct from, and report to, the Colonial 
Office, through the Governor, but to be as much as 
is compatible with due regard to obedience to the 
local government, entirely independent of it, as 
regards their duties. 

The justice and propriety of the Board, being in- 
dependent, as regards their official duties, of the 
Local Government, will be obviously apparent when 
it is considered, that the Commissioners, on many 
and frequent occasions, will be, as it were, in colli- 
sion with the Government in the character of Trus- 
tees for the natives, more particularly in the sale to 
the Queen, of their surplus land, and in the due 
fulfilment by the Local Governmeut, of all regula- 
tions, for their amelioration and civilization, which 
may be enjoined by the Legislature in England. 

To the Board should be attached, competent 
persons to act as interpreters, even if the Commis- 
sioners did understand the language, as the inter- 
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preter would be collateral evidence io any native 
deposition or evidence, and the Comzoissionere 
should have power to appoint, on emergency, pro- 
per persons to act on theor behali^ in distant and 
remote parts. 

The duties of these Commissioners, which, hi 
jact, would comprise the domestic goTemment, and 
care of a population of above one hundred and fifty 
thousand Natives, spread over an area of fifty 
thousand square miles, would fully occupy their 
whole time and attention, and these duties are so 
varied and numerous, and of such responsible and 
important a character, that the remuneration, ought 
to be proportionate and liberal, so as to iivluce per- 
sons fully qualified, to undertake the office, in the 
Antipodean Colony. 

The expenses of the Protectors of Aborigines, 
should, in all cases, be a secondary consideration 
with a humane and just Government, even in cases 
wherein it may be, in the first formation of a Colony, 
a direct charge on the local revenue ; but if when, 
as in New Zealand, such expenses can most readily 
be provided for, by the resources of the Natives, 
there should be no parsimonious restrictions, to 
prevent the establishment of a full and effective 
Board of Commissioners, for the protection of the 
Aborigines, in that Colony. 

The instructions from the Home Government, 
with regard to the provisions for a fund, to defray 
the expenses of the protection of Aborigines, have 
been various and anomalous. Lord John Russell, 
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in his instructions to Captun Hobson, <m bis ap- 
pointment of Governor of New Zealand, as an inde- 
pendent Colony, states, as to the appropriation of 
proceeds from Land Sales y " That the first use of 
money, thus to be raised, must be the defraying of 
the Land Department, including surreys, and other 
sucb works, as may be indispensable to give ex- 
changeable value to the land. 

" That from the surplus, no deduction be ever 
made for the indispensable exigencies of the public 
service, and for the benefit of the Aborigines, ex- 
ceeding 50 per cent, on the net proceeds of the 
year. 

" That the deduction be never made, except in 
so far as there may be a well ascertained deficiency 
of other funds for such services. 

" That 50 per cent, of the net proceeds, at the 
least, be expended annually in emigration from this 
country." 

These iristractions are very vague and compli- 
cated throughout, and more particularly, with refe- 
rence to the Aborigines, for there is no mention 
whatever, in any other part of the instructions, of 
what are the other funds, to be in the first instance 
appropriated to sucb services, on which the defi- 
ciency is to be well ascertained, before 50 per cent. 
of the surplus of the Land Fund, can be applied for 
the benefit of the Aborigines. In fact, there is not 
any other fimd, except the Ordinary or Fixed 
Revenue, which is appropriated to, and wholly ab- 
sorbed 1^ the General Expenditure of the Colony. 
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However, Lord John Russell, in a further des- 
patch to Captain Hobson, in January, 1841, con- 
taining additional instructions on the subject, re- 
gulates— 

" As often as any sale shall hereafter be effected 
in the Colony, of lands acquired by purchase from 
the Aborigines, there must be carried to the credit 
of the department of the Protector of Aborigines, 
a sum amounting to, not less then fifteen, nor more 
than twenty per cent, in the purchase money, which 
sum will constitute a fund, for defraying the charge 
of the Protector's establishment, and for defraying 
all other charges, which on recommendation of the 
Protector, the Governor and Executive Council, 
may have authorised, for promoting the health, civi- 
lization, education and spiritual care of the natives. 
Such sums, when not immediately required, must 
be invested in the best securities In New Zealand, or 
in New South Wales, in the name of tbe Governor. 
If, at any future time, the fond should be found to 
exceed every reasonable demand for this service, any 
ulterior augmentation of it may be suspended, until 
the want of additional funds, shall become apparent, 
or shall be reasonably anticipated. But generally 
speaking, the proceeds will be probably expended 
within the. year." 

This is a more intelligible and judicious plan, 
with more liberal provision for the protection of the 
natives. 

But it assumes, that there should be only one 
Protector, with whom, and the Governor and Exe- 
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cutiTe Council, all power and authority are centered, 
for promoting the health, civilization, education and 
spiritual care of the nativee. As before observed, 
it is indispensable, that the Protector or Protectors 
should be perfectly unconnected with, and inde- 
pendent of, the local Colonial Government. 

If the Home Government would establish a Board 
with full powers, such as the Protector, Governor, 
and Executive Council, would have had, according 
to Lord John Russell's instructions for the educa- 
tion and spiritual care of the natives, it might be 
rationally anticipated, that the large snms hitherto 
annually confided to a few individuals, by the Church 
Missionary Society, for similar purposes in New 
Zealand, would be transferred to be expended and 
disbursed, under such more enlightened and com> 
petent controul and management. It might farther 
be expected that the numerous societies in Great 
Britfun, as those for the propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, for promoting Chnstian Know- 
ledge, &c., whose avowed objects are the education, 
and spiritual care of all classes, whether Christian 
or Heathen, will, when such a Board, composed of 
efficient independent officers, is publicly known 
to be in active operation, place at their disposal 
also large sums to be appropriated to the several 
purposes, for which the individual charities were 
established. 

With such probable powerful auxiliaries, the 
Government should, at once, establish the Board for 
the protection of the Aborigines, without any strin- 
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gent restrictions, as to its primary expense, for the 
just, hamane, and laudable purposes mentioned, and 
such comprehensiTe and liberal measures, would be 
the most effectual means for promoting the ends, 
respecting which, as Lord John Russell most justly 
observed, there can be no difference of opinion. 

" These ends are, the protection of the Abori- 
gines irom injustice, cruelty and wrong ; — the esta^ 
blishment and maintenance of fnendly relations 
with them ; — the diversion into useful channels of 
the capacities for labour, which have hitherto been 
lying dormant ; the avoidance of every practice, 
towards them, tending to the destruction of their 
health, or the diminution of their numbers; — the 
educationof their youth; — and the diffusion amongst 
the whole native population, of the blessings of 
Christianity." 
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CHAPTER I. 

ttSaOtlRCES AND EXPORTS TIMBER — KAURI— I.ABOUR IN 

BRINOINQ TIMBER FROM FORESTS — TIMBER FOR SHIP- 
BUILDING — TANIKAHA — POHCTUKAUA — COMPARATIVE 
PRICES OP TIMBER — rULX. 

The &cts and observations in the preceding chap- 
ters will naturally lead to the reflection and conside- 
ration, of what are the resources of New Zealand ? 
in what manner they can best be developed, and ren- 
dered productive 1 and what measures are reqiiisite, 
on the part of Government, so as to insure the pre- 
sent success of emigrants, and the future prosperity 
of the Colony ? 

In the first establishment of a colony, the settlers, 
necessarily, for some time, must exist on their 
present means, — that is, on their actual capital, — 
until they discover some indigenous production, or 
create by cultivation, or other means, some ex- 
changeable value, to supply their present and future 
wants. This primary state of things, in every 
country or colony, has been the origin of aU trade 
and commerce. Whatever the colony may be, the 
settlers, presuming they can obtain, by cultivation, 
q2 
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food for their daily Bubsistence, unless they intend 
to remain on a level with the uncivilized natives, 
will have very many wants, which must be supplied 
fivm without the colony, as clothing, and many other 
necessaries and comforts of civilized life. These 
must be paid for either in money, or by some article 
of produce. The merchant and storekeeper in the 
town may give the cultivating settler in the country 
credit for a time ; but the former must remit to the 
absent shipper, or pay the actual importer, either 
money or produce, at some period. 

Frequently, American and French vessels visit 
the Australian Colonies, and New Zealand, with a 
general cargo of their national products and manu- 
factures, suited to the various wants of the colonies. 
They are accompanied by a supercargo, who gene- 
rally disposes of merchandize to a considerable 
amount, and would very willingly receive produce, 
m barter, for payment ; but, if the settlement has it 
not, payment must be made in money, for bills, in 
such a case, are out of the question ; — and thus the 
colony — or, in feet, the settlers — expend and sink 
so much of their actual capital. 

It may be argued, that to bring the land into 
cultivation will require labour j and it is for such 
purpose that emigrants resort to a colony ; — that 
the wages for that labour, and the produce arising 
from the cultivation, will both create funds, or 
capital, to the colony to pay for such extraneous 
supplies. But capital must be found, in the first 
instance, to pay for labour ; and such payment is 
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no creation, but merely a transfer of actual captal, — 
unless the land, by its products, compensates for 
snch outlay of capital to the proprietor. And this 
will be a most stringent question, in a colony in 
which great outlay will be required, in the first 
instance, to clear, enclose, and cultivate, in addition 
to the competition of foreign supplies of the same 
products. 

The labour of a man and his family, applied to 
his own land, does not absorb, but creates capital. 
Hence, how di£Ferent the cases of land cultivated* 
in small areas, by the actual labour of its occupants, 
and of those large tracts brought into production, as 
returns for capital expended on hired labour. In 
the former case labour is part of the profit ; — in the 
latter, if the proprietor is not compensated for, be 
absolutely sinks, his actual capital. 

In some colonies, by the salaries and pay of a 
large government establishment of dvil officers and 
troops, which sums are expended in the colony, the 
amount and balance of imports are, in some degree, 
equalized ; but that is no criterion of the actual 
state and prosperity of the settlers, or of the colony. 

Until a colony, from some of its resources, pos- 
sesses an export equivalent to the value of its 
imports, the balance must be paid by, and will be 
a real diminution of, the actual capital of the 
aggregate body of the settlers. 

It is true, that the effects are not immediately 
felt in their full force, or the mischief perceived to 
its fall and ultimate extent^ on account of the occa- 
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H(HifaI arriTal of nnvr setters with additional funds. 
But tbe rotult and sequel, altlidugh deferred and 
slow, win be certain in every colony, to which there 
is a rush of emigration, without due omsideration 
of its actual state, and of itB probabte resources for 
intiire exports to oounterhahuice, — in other words, to 
pay for, — the neoessary imports for the indispensable 
wants of great and increasing numbers of settlers. 

The moment the tide of emigration eeaaea to flow, 
with its ooncomitant of additional capitfd, to the colony 
from the mother country, either in goods or money 
brought hf the new settlers, the natural inevitable 
consequences will commence, and a state of affairs, 
similar to South Australia, will rapidly ensue. 

The resources of a colony are of two descrip- 
tions; — those that are natural productions, abun- 
dantly indigenous ; — and those that are produced or 
created by cultivatifm, or manu&cture ; — both 
arising from some peculiar and &vourable circum- 
stances of geographical position, soil, or climate. 

Instances of the Ibrmer are, — the Timber of Ca^ 
nada — the Gums and Oak of AfHca — the Bark of 
Peru — the Orchilla of the Canaries, &c. :— of the 
latter, — the Sugar of tbe West Indies — the Tobacco 
and Cotton of America — the Wool of New South 
.Wales— the Indigo of India, &c. 

It is, from these resources, that a colony becomes 
poseesaed of a etaple product, far exceeding the wants 
andconsumptioii of its own population, and very often 
not at all useful, as a raw material, in the colony ; 
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and thm it beoomes available fuod profitable for 
export, enabling the eolonists to supply tbemselves 
with the produce and manofactureB of other coun- 
tries,— equalizing the balance of sach trade j— and 
frequently, by the excess of .value of their exports to 
their imports, as in the West Indies formerly, en- 
riching the Colony as well as the Parent State. 

These remarks suggest the ipquiry, how for New 
Zealand either possesses natural indigenous pro- 
dacts,—or can create, by cultivation or manufacture, 
resources available for export. This subject is not 
only important as regards the. future balance of 
trade, in favour of, or against, the Colony, but like- 
wise as affecting the question c£ revenue to the 
Government. 

In all previous publications and accounts of Mew 
Zealand, two natural indigenous products have been 
put forth, as certain and inexhaustible sources of 
wealth to the future colonists ; — these are Timber 
and Flax. 

With regard to Tirrther, until European labour 
and machinery can be obtained in great strength, 
and at small expense, it cdnnot be considered or 
reckoned upon as a staple article of export, or repay 
the exporter either to New South Wales, or to 
England. The freight, alone, to England, on ac- 
count of its distance, of £5. to £6. per load, is a 
prohibition, except for very large spars, exclusive of 
the very great expenses that are incurred previous 
to shipping. 

T&fl Kfturi, which is the prindpal wood shipped, 
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grows on liigh mountuae, in the depths of forests, 
except in very rare instances, and requires immense 
manual labour ; for no other can be applied in such 
spots, to bring the spars and logs from the woods. 
The natives, from their numbers, sometimes as 
many as two hundred, have hitherto been employed 
in this arduous labour ; for frequently trees are 
felled two or three miles back in the woods, and 
then have to be dragged up and down ravines, and 
across swamps, to the saw-pit to be cut into plank, 
or to a creek or river, whence it is floated to the 
vessel for shipment. For this service, formerly, a 
very small remuneration to the chief, only, of a tribe 
was considered ample, with a little tobacco among 
the whole of the labourers; but now, the natives 
will not work, unless individually paid, and that at 
a high rate ; and the European sawyers, who for- 
merly were glad to work at the rate of six shillings 
per 100 feet, now obtain the exorbitant wages of 
sixteen shillings, and stipulate that the logs shall 
be placed on the pit for them. 

In Norway, Russia, and Canada, the foresters 
have the advantage of the season of icy snows, 
during which time only, they attempt to transport 
the iruits of their summer labour, from the wooded 
mountains to the banks of the rivers, which the 
thaws of retuming" spring swell and increase, and 
the timber is floated without labour Irom the banks, 
and rafted quickly down, for hundreds of miles, to 
ports for exportation. — Not so in New Zealand. 
The perpetual vegetation of the forests, and the 
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certain frequent rains throughout the year, keeping 
the low grounds always swampy, renders the transit 
of timber from the forest a task most difficult and 
expensive. 

To convey some idea of such undertaking. — In the 
forest on the high ridge of land separating Coro> 
mandel Harbour irom Mercury Bay, there was 
felled a Kauri tree, which measured, when cut down, 
in length, 150feet-, and the circumference of whicht 
at the base, was "ZS feet. From the spot of its 
igrowth it had to be dragged up and down two 
ravines, at nearly an angle of forty-five degrees, 
through the woods, and then for nearly a mile 
across a mangrove swamp, to the borders of a 
creek, emptying itself at some distance into Coro- 
mandel Harbour. These creeks, which everywhere 
abound in the gorges of the mountains and hills in 
New Zealand, are generally shallow, except imme- 
diately after the heavy rains, when they rapidly rise 
from the ft«shes down the ridges of the mountains, 
and sometimes to an increase of depth of- ten to 
twelve feet, according to the dry or wet weather of 
the winter season. It is for these opportunities, that 
the settler is obliged to wait, to bring down the 
large timbers intended for spars for shipment ; and 
this operation requires great skill and dexterity, and 
is generally performed by the natives, who run along 
the banks, and are continually in the stream, to 
prevent the timber from being driven ashore, or 
direct across the creek, which is very likelv to occur 
from the rapidity of the current, and from the nu- 
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merous and abrupt sinuoBitieE in the oourse of the 
creek. 

Thia immeBBe tree was brought to Corotnandel 
Harbour, in the spring of 1842, (September, I84I) 
and when squared and sided for a spar, measured 
twenty-eight inches in diameter ; but its length was 
obliged to be diminished to ninety-eight fbeti in 
order to render it Bvailable for shipment on board 
the barque Planter, Captain Manning, of nearly 
500 tons, in which vessel it was conveyed to England. 

It is in the forests on this ridge of mountuns on 
the eastern coast, near Mercury Bay, that the largest 
Kauri tree in New Zealand is growing. It is called 
by the natives the Father of the Kauri. Although 
almost incredible, it measures seventy-five feet in 
circumference at its base. The height is unknown, 
for the surrounding .forest is so thick, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain it accurately. There is an arm, 
some distance up the tree, which measures six feet 
in diameter at its junction with the parent trunk. 

Besides the Kauri, there are other trees equally, 
if not more valuable, but not available, for the same 
reasons, for export ; but if ship^bnilding was car- 
ried on in the colony, they would become one of the 
most profitable resources of it. 

The Tanikaha is a most valuable pine from its 
peculiarities. On the Northern Island, its size, in 
compaiison to the Kauri and some other trees, is not 
large, but it is very probable that it is of much larger 
growth on the Middle Island, more particularly on 
the south-western coast, in the neighbourhood of 
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Dusky Bay, where it is abundant ; and as the Kauri 
is found in the Northern, so may be the Tamkaha on 
the Southern Island, in its greatest perfection. The 
great peculiarity of this wood is its tenacity and ex- 
treme pliability, rendering the smaller spars most 
valuable for top-gallant masts and studding-sail 
booms, and likewise for masts for small craft and 
boats. The objection to it, for these purposes, is its 
weight ; but the natives have an ingenious method, 
for the masts of their canoes, of rendering it in some 
degree lighter. They place the spar longitudinally 
over a brisk fire of wood on the beach, turning the 
spar quickly, imtil the surface is charred, which 
evaporates the aqueous particles within the vessels 
of the wood. This great pliability is owing to the 
natural growth of the tree, the annular rings of 
which are entwined round the layer of the preceding 
year, Hke a corkscrew, up to the very apex of the 
tree. This form gives a beautiful appearance to the 
young trees, when barked for spars, as they are per- 
fectly straight, and taper gradually to a point 

This tree on the Northern Island is seldom found 
above forty feet in height, and ten feet in circum- 
ference at its base. The planks cut from large trees 
would be extremely serviceable for decks, and if the 
weight was no objection to large masts and spars, 
the Tanikaha, if found of sufficient size, would excel 
Kauri for those purposes for her Majesty's navy. 

No less valuable than the Kauri and Tanikaha, for 
the purposes of ship-building, is the Pohutukaua, 
which is to be found along all the shores of the sea 
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coast, growing to an immense size. It is one (^ the 
most beautiful botanical productions in New Zealand, 
particularly in the month of December, when ti^es 
equal in dim^isions and foliage to the largest oaks 
in England, the growth and foim of which they 
resemble, are completely covered with very large 
blood-red flowers, giving to the scenery of the shores, 
abounding with other brilliant evergreens to the 
water's edg^ an appearance most strikingly splendid 
and picturesque. The Pohutukaua, like the oak, 
grows extremely crooked, and to a great size, fre- 
quently two or three trunks from the same root, with 
limbs and branches equal, in size to the parent 
stems. The roots of the tree, which ramify to a 
great extent on the surface, are as large as the 
limbs, and equally as valuable for the knees of ships. 
These trees, with their roots, which are very easily 
extracted from the ground, frequently contain many 
loads of timber, and, from growing always along 
the shores, are very accessible and available. The 
wood is extremely hard and tough, equal to any oak 
or teak, and the trunks are as valuable for lai^ 
timbers, as the limbs and roots for the knees, of 
ships. There are many other trees of targe growth 
adapted &r the same purposes, particularly the 
Puriri and Sata. 

The Kahihatea resembles the Kauri in appearance 
only : it grows to a considerable size, but being 
hygrometric, is only calculated for internal use of 
houses. 

Besides these trees there are a great variety and 
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quantity of timber in New Zealaud, for all useful 
purposes, of houses, furniture, &c., which is cer- 
tainly a great advantage to the Colony itself, inas- 
much as it renders it independent of any other for 
a supply of such useful end necessary article. To 
the colonists themselves, a temporary high price on 
account of exorbitant wages of sawyers, is not of so 
much consequence, although it greatly enhances the 
expense of all their houses and agricultural build- 
ings : but timber from New Zealand, except an 
occasioned cargo of very large and rare spars, for the 
British navy, will never, — particularly as the flow of 
emigrants to the Colony itself wUI create for a long 
period a great demand and consumption, — as an article 
of export, bear the additional charge of £2. per load 
for freight to Sydney, to compete in price with the 
indigenous blue gum and cedar of Van Diemen's 
Land, and New South Wales, — or of £6. per load 
to England, to undersell the Baltic and Canadian 
Timber. 

The prices of timber in September 1841 in the 
Australian Colonies and New Zealand, were as fol- 
lows : — 

New Sotjth Wales. 
Sydney and Port Phillip. 
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Port Ni<Aohon. 

£ t. d. £ s. d. 
Kahikatea Boards per 100 feet . . 19 /' t 10 

" Scantling *' . . 17 " 18 

The prices of timber in England in January, 184S. 

£ t. d. £ «. d. 

BigaYeUowDeala, 12 ft. 3in. per 120 18 10 to 20 

" White " " " 15 10 " 16 

Quebec Red Pine " " 14 " 18 

" Yellow *• " •* 13 10 " 14 

The relatire prices as to similar quality, therefore, 
per 100 feet run of deals one inch thick, are 

AvsTRALiAW. European and American. 

KaliikRtea 31 " Canadian 7 " 

In fact, instead of exporting timber, the importa- 
tion of it A:om Quebec, during the last two years, 
would have been a most profitable apeculaliwi dither 
to Port Nicholson or to Auckland. 

The Fiax of New Zealand may, more probably, 
become, eventually, the staple of the Colony, as Wool 
is of New South Wales. It is indigenous, and is 
found all over the islands, in inexhaustible supplies, 
for the leaves can be cut twice a year, leaving the 
parent root for re-production ; and if the plants 
were cultivated by off-sets, for it is a bulbous root, 
at proper distances, and the inten^ening spaces kept 
Iree from fern and other shrubs, there is no doubt, 
but'the quality of the fibre would be improved, as 
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well as the quantity very much increased. It is 
from the leaves of the plant, — which are similar to 
the iris, only very much broader, and growing to 
the height of six, and sometimes of ten feet, — and 
not from the stem, as in the English, Russian, Ger- 
man and Italian hemp and flax, that the fibrous 
substance is obtained. The preparing of the New 
Zealand flax, is an art of manipulation confined ex- 
clusively to the native women, such labour being 
considered as beneath the attention and dignity of 
the native men. The fibre is obtained by separa- 
ting it fV'om the exte^al epidermis of the leaf in a 
green state, by means of a mussel shell, and then 
exposing it to the air for a few days which bleaches 
the flax and dries the thin inner epidermis, which 
the Natives, on the flax they sell, very imperfectly 
remove, which has tended ao much of later years, 
to depreciate its value and diminish its consumption 
in the Sydney and European markets. In heckling, 
and properly freeing the flax, from the particles of 
this coating and substance, there is a loss, in quan- 
tity of 25 per cent., exclusive of the trouble and 
expense. 

Some years since, a trade with the Natives was 
carried on by the settlers to some extent, and shipped 
to Sydney for manufacture into cordage, &c. Bat 
now the Natives can scar<»ly be inducftl to prepare 
it at any price ; for the few wants they have are 
amply provided for, by the high value in money, or 
abundance of goods, they realise in exchange for 
their agricultural produce and labour. They can now 
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obtain plenty of good blankets at a moderate rate, 
which they prefer to their native mats, that occupied 
a long time— two or three years — to manufactiuc ; 
added to which, field labour is more consonant to 
their habits than sedentary employment. 

In 1831, the Navy Board contracted for 800 tons 
of New Zealand flax, at £41. 15s. per ton, which 
was manufactured into cordage for the Navy. No 
contract has since been repeated by Government 
for any supply of the flax, most probably on account 
of the difference of nearly twenty reports, from Cap- 
tains of H. M. ships, on the qualities of the rope 
made irom the New Zealand flax, in comparison 
with that made from European hemp. In some 
instances, the reports were decidedly in favour of 
the New Zealand flax, and others as positively con- 
demnatory ; but, in all the latter cases, there are 
strong complaints by the naval officers, that the 
rope, made from it. was badly laid, the strands not 
having an equal strain, which complaints, being re- 
ferred to the master-attendant and master-rope- 
maker at Portsmouth, the latter very naturally,, in 
self-defence —but rather anomalously as to the ques- 
tion, whether the strands were or were dot properly 
laid up, — reports, — "that he cannot but feel con- 
vinced, that the defect so generally complained of 
mast arise from the nature of the material, and Tiot at 
all from its manufactured' — in which, of course, 
the master-attendant fully concurred. (See Lords' 
Committee on New Zealand, 1838.) 

Such a cat^orical opinion, without either reasra, 
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fact, or proof, should odIj have as much weight as 
it deserves, with the Nary Board and Admiralty. 

It is probable, that the uoclean state of the flax, 
when imported into England, may have oceasioDed 
great trouble to the government rope-makers, in 
heckling out the tow, and freeing the fibres from 
the particles of the inner epidermis adhering to 
them, and which, if not properly and fully done, 
would operate against the due proportionate tension 
and wear of the strands, more particularly if they 
were carelessly or imperfectly laid. 

The settlers at Port Nicholson have, with great 
spirit, formed a committee for the purpose of raising 
a fund, to reward the inventor of a machine which 
shall separate the fibre completely Irom the leaf. 

In various parts of the Islands there are now 
many settlers who are manufacturing rope from the < 
flax, either purchased from the Natives, or obtuned 
from the leaf by some plan of their own ; but this is 
accomplished, solely by the manual labour of one or 
two individuals, and on a very limited scale, for the 
supply of local wants. Until some machine, simple 
uid cheap in its construction, capable of being mul- 
tiplied in its power, with facility, either by water or 
steam, is invented, the valuable indigenous flax of 
New Zealand will not become a staple commodity, 
or an article of export from the Colony. 

The Whale-fishery has also been mentioned as one 
of the sources of future wealth to the colonists of 
New Zesdand. This branch of commerce is carried 
on in two ways— either by vessels that remain absent 

B 
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iirom their port for a certun period, whick is termed 
" deep sea fishing," or by establishment? in the 
large h^s on the coasts, who vmUih for the whales 
resorting to the hays at certain seasons to calre, 
which is denominated " shore fishing." 

The former requires large capital, and it can be 
conducted ae profitably, and with a better outfit, 
from England, as from the colonies ai^acent to the 
fishing ground ; therefore it cannot be considered 
as a resource peculiar or exclusive to the Colony. 

It has also been imagined that New Zealand, 
being so near to the Southern deep sea fishery, now 
that it has become a British colony, must and will 
be the rendezvous of vessels engaged in that trade, 
and that ships will resort to the various ports to 
refit or to obtain supplies. This opinion has doubt- 
less arisen from the Bay of Islands having been, for 
many years past, the rendezvous of French and 
American whalers, whose numbers far exceed those 
under the British fiag. But the fact is well known, 
that so soon as the British Government was estab- 
lished, the whaling vessels entirely deserted the 
Colony, and they now resort to Tahiti, the feejees. 
the Navigators', and the other numerous islands 
of the Polynesian group, near to the equator, where 
they obtain fresh provisions and wood, at a much 
cheaper rate than they can, at present, in New Zea- 
land. Besides, these whaling vessels prefer what 
they term free ports, and places unfrequented by 
any shipping but of their own description, for various' 
reasons. Exclusive of port dues, there is the risk 
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of losing Bome of their crews, in a harbour with 
many other Teasels, and where there are the. oppor- 
tunities of a large settlement for concealment and 
oicape. Likewise, in frequenting the Bay of Islands 
fonnerly, or any other free port, the foreign whalers 
could barter their oil and bone, in payment for what- 
eyer provisions and stores they required, and in the 
absence of all customs restrictions, the oil and bone, 
subsequently, could very easily be added to the 
cargo in a British colonial bottom, and be sent to 
Sydney. But this can no longer he carried on in 
New Zealand ; and it will never answer the purpose 
of the English stcn^keepers to pay the heavy duty 
<Hi oil out of a foreign bottom, and then tranship it 
to England. This branch of custom will be very 
perplexing and expensive to Government, to prevent 
the surreptitious introduction into, the Ctdony of 
oil and whalebone, from French and American 
whalers, when en the coasts. The duty of £26. lis. 
per ton, is for the protection and encouragement of 
British shipping, and if great care and ri^lance are 
not exercised by the customs of New Zealand, the 
law will he evaded to a very great extent. 

As to "shore fishing," the produce from such 
stations is diminishing annually, and will very soon 
be altogether extinct, from the indiscriminate 
slaughter, during the last fifteen years, of both the 
dam and her young. The shore whalers, as soon 
as the cow, — as the female is termed, — visited the 
shallow waters with ber offspring, made a practice 
of killing the calves, of no value, in order to secure 
R 3 
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the mother, for the latter will never leave her off. 
spring, and thus they have most effectually destroyed 
an important lucrative trade. 

At present there is do export of any considera- 
tion, and the few articles of native produce — pigs, 
maize, and potatoes, which of late years have been 
exported to Sydney, will now cease to he profitahle 
and available for that market, on account of the 
wants of, and consequ^it good prices realised from, 
the new emigrants by the Natives, who are becoming 
daily more sensible of the value of their produce, 
and also of their labour. The days of figs of 
tobacco, pipes, nails, and fish-hooks, are past, never 
to return. The Native now knows the real value 
of his Umber, pigs, maize, and potatoes, and is quite 
indifferent to disposing of them, unless at a good 
price, cunningly conceiving, that as they have so 
suddenly risen in value, and become articles ear- 
nestly sought after by. the " Pakeha" that they 
will become still more so by his reluctance and 
obstinacy in not parting with them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LABOUR AND AGKICULTDBB— DISTINCTION BETWEEN NKV 
BOTJTH VTALBB AND NEW ZEALAND — BHEEP AND WOOL — 
- CONVICT LABOUB — ROADS, BRIDGES, ETC. — A8BIGNBD SER- 
VANTS — NATIVE LABOTtK III NEW ZEALAND — AGRICULTURE 

IN NBW ZEALAND LABOUR AND KZPENEB OF CLEARIKO— 

CORN AS AN EXPORT — BMALL FARMS— CLASS OF EHIGHANTB 
ADAPTED TO NEW ZEALAND — NEW ZEALAND TUB SEAT OF 
MANUFACTURES. 

The rapid rise and progress, and consequent 
wealth of the Australian colonies, during the last 
fifty years, may lead to the supposition that New 
Zealand, more especially from its climate and soil 
heing superior and more adapted for agriculture, 
will progress as rapidly to importance and wealth. 

It is not intended to enter into a discussion of the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages between 
a penal and free colony. The following observa- 
tions are made solely with a view to shew how dif- 
ferent are the means and power in the first formation 
of the two colonies, and consequently how fallacious 
will be any deduction as to the future success and 
prosperity of New Zealand, without giving full and 
due consideration to the real circumstances in which 
it is now primarily and comparatively placed. 

The natural resources, capabilities, and products 
of New South Wales, are not only totally different 
to New Zealand, but there is another most im- 
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portant fact to be remembered — the powerful and 
abundant means the former colony has possessed ever 
since its formation, in convict labour, to open and 
render productive- and profitable the natural re- 
sources of the Colony. From the foundation of the 
settlement in Sydney in I788 these means have 
increased in arithmetical progression, acting pro- 
portionately for the lasting benefit of the settlers. 

In New South Wales, during the present century, 
there has arisen an export, which has multiplied ten 
thousand fold its wealth, and it is a staple of the 
Colony, produced in consequence of the facilities and 
continual supplyof assigned gratuitous labour. The 
increase of stock, as well as of annual product of 
Wool from sheep farming, on vast plains and uplands, 
at no expense of rent or outlay of purchase, are too 
well known to be here recapitulated. 

The Colonists in New Zealand can reckon on no 
such source for a staple commodity. Independent 
of the periodical rains at the change and full of the 
moon, rendering the land too wet for sheep, there 
are no uplands or downs, or plains adapted fen- such 
pastures. The country is either mountains and 
chains of hills, covered with timber, — or pluns and 
table lands, covered with high fern and shrubs, — or 
else low alluvial marshy grounds. It is true that 
sheep could find food from the small indigenous 
grasses, and young shoots of f^n, that continually 
are springing up on the comparatively level lands ; 
but, the fleece would be daily torn Arom their backs, 
in obtaining their daily food, during their rambles 
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Id the bosh. There are likewise many spots wherein 
artificial pastures, to a very ^eat extent, in the low 
marshy grounds, on the banks of the rivers, cdn be 
created, which will be admirably calculated for the 
i«anng, grazing, jmd fattening of stock ; bat, it is 
well known, that such rich pastures, while they 
render the carcase of a sheep fat, and valuable for' 
the butcher, at the same time deteriorate and 
diminish the value of the fleece. In Saxony, sheep 
intended for slaughter are fed in different pastures, 
and kept quite separate from the flocks for wool. 
Moreover, the original cost, with subsequent expense 
of enclosing and laying down such lands in good 
pasturage, would quite prevent their appropriation 
to the feeding and rearing of sheep for the fleece. 

In New South Wales, the flockmasters consider it 
indispensable for securing good and plenti&l fleeces, 
that their run of pasturage should be equal to, from 
three to five acres, for each sheep ; therefore, it may 
he easily conceived, how utterly impossible it will be, 
to create an export of wool, of any quantity or value, 
from a Colony in which there are no natural pastures 
adapted for such farming, and likewise in which the 
area is limited, and of which every acre has an 
owner, either European or Native. 

But the still greater advantage to as infant Colony, 
' has been the application of convict labour, in the 
towns of New South Wales, for the streets, public 
buildings, &c. at no expense to the settler. In like 
manner, excellent roads and substantial bridges, for 
great distances into the interior, afibrding communi- 
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cation to the various districts, and giving access to 
those houndless pastures, on which is raised the 
staple export of the Colony, at little cost, and im- 
mense return to the settler. As the settlers have 
increased, and new districts have been required for 
their location, road gangs of these labourers are laid 
on in great numbers, whatever may be the distance. 
Mountains have been cut through, — ravines filled up, 
— bridges built over rivers, — roads cleared through 
the bush, and thus has been accomplished one of the 
luost indispensable requisites, yet most instrumental 
means of success, to the exertions of inhabitants in 
any country or colony, — good roads communicating 
in every direction. This great measure of forming 
roads, bridges, &c. in New South Wales, has required 
no pecuniary advance for dear labour, on the part of 
Government, to be charged i^ainst the Colony at 
large. It is neither expense to the Government, nor, 
— except the trifling tolls, — to the settlers. It is 
merely fulfilling the sentence passed by the mother 
country, at whose expense they are transported and 
maintsuned. From the increase of convicts, in latter 
years, if there had not been such sources for their 
labour they would perhaps have been employed in 
some less beneficial imdertaking. In improving the 
Colony, by thus establishing such excellent roads, 
and communications throughout the country, was 
created indirectly some return to the mother country, 
for the expense incurred in transportation, for it 
induced much emigration, which consequently occa^ 
sioned large sale of Crown lands, with great increase 
of Colonial revenue. 
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In the year 1836, the number of prisoners em- 
ployed on road and chain gangs, in the construction 
of bridges, and formation of roads and streets, was 
(2173) above two thousand. These prisoners are 
only an annual expense to Goremment, for food, &c. 
of £10. each, or £20,000. per annum, half of which 
amount is only charged to the Colony. In New Zea- 
land the same quantity of free labour would cost 
£180,000. per annum, at thirty-five shilUngs per 
week, each labourer, which is low wages in a new 
colony. 

In the towns of New Zealand, streets must he 
formed, and roads, bridges, &c. are indispensable 
for access to the interior and agricultural districts ; 
and it will require a very large advance to the Colony 
by Government, for that purpose only. If Govern- 
ment do not undertake them in the first instance and 
quickly, — Crown lands will be unsaleable, for no 
person will purchase inaccessible property, at any 
price. In all such undertakings, where labour is so 
exorbitantly dear, and in a country covered with 
bush, swamps, and woods, intersected by ravines 
and rivers, the expense cannot be previously cal- 
culated, or even limited ; therefore, it will be perfectly 
impossible, for the early settlers, most of whom are 
of small capital, to bear such expense. 

In addition to this great advantage of the formation 
of excellent roads, throughout the Colony, the set- 
tlers in New South Wales, have had another incal- 
culable benefit in assigned labour. To every class 
and description of settlers, this must have been in 
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the earlj days of the Colony, most instTumental to 
their success ; but more especially to the agricul- 
turist and fiockmaster, for it not only afforded them 
almost gratuitous labour, but it was that on which 
they could always depend in their operations ; and 
they were not subject or liable to be deserted of all 
assistance at a moment's notice, and more frequently 
without any warning at all, — either from caprice, or 
from the temptation of higher wages, elsewhere, 
which is the dwly practice and occurrence in every 
new colony where labour is scarce and free. In New 
South Wales, on the 31st December, 1836, the 
number of convicts, in private service, as assigned 
serrants, was twenty thousand nine hmdredand thirty 
nx ; on the 31st December, 1840, the number was 
twenty-one thousand eight hundred and fifty. Cal- 
culations have been made as to the amount of capital, 
which has been created in New South Wales by this 
saving, in the actual expenditure by the settlers, for 
labour, since the formation of the Colony ; and it 
has been estimated to be above ttventy-five millioDS 
sterling. 

It may be imagined that, in New Zealand, tbe 
settlers will have the benefit of an equivalent, at 
least in a great degree, to the assigned labour of 
New South Wales, in the labour and assistance to be 
obtained from the native population, who are eo 
numerous, and to be found in every part of the North 
Island. But observation and experience of the 
habits, manners and wants of the Natives will pre- 
vent any dependence on them, for the supply of 
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■Kgaiax efiBcient labour. Like all sarages, is climates 
irhere, hy little labour of cultivation, they can obtain 
food, they are natiu-ally indolent. When stimulated 
to anjextraordiuary labour, it is from sudden impulse, 
to gratify some desire to obtain some novelty of 
dress, — some trifle,— or some implement of hus- 
bandry, that has attracted their attention, in the 
possessioD of the Europeans. 

Their absolute wants are very few, and although 
they are perfectly sensible of the advantages of 
dviltzed life, yet they prefer their own free unre- 
stricted habits. The cnltivation of their lands is 
their favourite employment, and it is only at the 
various periods of the seasons, when these do not 
require their time and attention in sowing, planting, 
clearing the ground from weeds, and gathering the 
crops, that they can be induced to perform any labour 
for the settlers. Novelty and change in their em- 
ployment for the Pakeha, is another inducement 
with them, which, as soon as it becomes familiar, 
ceases to attract, although it may be easy and pro- 
fitable. They are very sensible of their own inter- 
ests and very acute in all their dealings, and all 
information that can affect them essentially, is soon 
communicated throughout the whole native popu- 
lation. 

The increasing demand for the produce which 
they raise, of potatoes, kumeras and maize, as well 
as for their pigs, has taught them the advantage 
and profit of increased cultivation of their lands, 
beyond their own wants, for the winter season, and 
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therefore, it is far more coDsonant to their habiis, to' 
apply themselves to such extra labour than undertake 
the work, for many hours, of the Europeans. Labour 
on their part being at present not a necessity, they 
will only exercise it on their own terms, and the 
regular rate of duly wages, given now in Auckland 
to the natives, for landing timber, goods, &c., is one 
dollar of four shillings ; and then th^ require, from 
their natural indolence, constant superintendence. 

It miut, likewise, be recollected that the Natives, 
have now a source of wealth, in the disposal of their 
surplus land to Government. This purchase money 
does not become the exclusive property of the chief, 
but is shared uid distributed, according to their in- 
dividual rights and portions in the land, among the 
whole tribe, and thus they are supplied with blan- 
kets, tobacco, clothing, and with any particular 
thing they may desire. They have become also 
fully acquainted with the power and value of money, 
and they generally stipulate that part of the par- 
chase is to be paid in gold. 

In the course of time, and in another generation, 
when they have more absolute wants, they may assi- 
milate more to the constant iudustrious habits of 
the Europeans ; but at present, it is perfectly Uto- 
pian, to imagine they can divest themselves, at 
once, of fixed natural habits, more especially, when 
it is considered that they actually possess and enjoy 
comforts, quite unknown to them, until the English 
Government, and such numbers of settlers, estab- 
lished themselves in New Zealand. 
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The present great wages of mechanics and la- 
hourers in the Colony, is almost a prohibition to all 
undertakings. As the land claims are adjudicated, 
there will be still further demand for labour; there- 
fore, the difficulty and expense of all agricultural 
pursuits will be increased, and operate against any 
natural advantages, and unless an abundant supply 
of labour is sent direct from England, the rise and 
progress of the Colony will be retarded. 

From the temperature of the climate, the fertility 
in some districts of the soil, and the still greater 
advantage, of the secnrity of the crops against 
drought. New Zealand has been considered pecu- 
liarly adapted for Agriculture, and is anticipated to 
become, ere long, the grcmary of Australia. But 
farming operations on a large scale, with a view to 
repay the Agriculturists, by producing not only 
sufficient grain for the consumption of the settlers^ 
within the Colony, hut such super-abundance as to 
render Com a staple export, cannot be attempted in 
the present state of the Colony, unless by a large 
outlay of capital, with certainty of no immediate 
return, and with a risk hereafter, not only of small 
profit, bat of some loss. 

The very nature and circumstance of the country, 
must render the progress of Agriculture in New 
Zealand, slow and gradual. The reasons are, — the 
scarcity and high price of European labour, for the 
formers can reckon on no other ; — the indispensable 
necessity, and consequent labour and expense of 
inclosing all cultivated areas ; — and the further cost 
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of time and labour, in cleariag the ground, whether 
of timber, or of fera. 

In New Zealand, the lands most adapted for, and 
which will be the least expense to clear, as well as 
best repay for cultiTation, are those on which the 
fern grows to a great height. It is on the richest 
toil, that this plant most IcKuriates. and having, for 
ages, been incessantly vegetating, without molesta. 
tion, in the same spots, the roots of the decayed 
plants, have, from time to time, become the soil for 
their own seeds, and, now, form a continuous, accu< 
mulated mass, combined with the original soil. 

In preparing the ground for agricultural purposes, 
to extricate these roots, and thoroughly cleanse tho 
soil from them, is a task more difficult, laborious, 
and expensive than may be imagined. The roots 
are of great l^igth, very tough, interwoven, and 
matted together, to a depth of eighteen inches, and 
frequently more. A spade is quite useless ; and a 
plough, if dragged through, it must he with more 
than ordinary power, and that does not accomplish 
the purpose. The only effectual mode is that of 
the Natives, which is this ; — the tool or instrument . 
is a strong, rather elastic pole, about eight feet long, 
pointed at one end, at about eighteen inches from 
which they make a step, on one side, by tying a 
crooked bend of a hranch to it, with flax. Three 
natives are employed : they point their poles into 
the ground, about two feet from each other, but 
placing themselves in the form of a triangle ; they 
then, simultaneously, jump on the step, and force 
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the pole to that distance into the earth, then throw 
all their weight, by holding with both bands, on 
the other end of the pole, and thus they tear up a 
mass of roots, which they leave on the ground until 
dried, and tbeo bom them. This operation is most 
laborious, and requires great personal agility and 
strength, from the closeness and tenacity of the 
roots. 

After such preliminary clearing, the. ground must 
be well ploughed, or trenched deep, with the spade, 
to remove the remaining roots and fibres. If the 
earth is not completely cleansed, — in a very short 
time, the whole surface will be covered with young 
sprouts of fern, similar to an asparagus bed. 

The Natives very rarely take fern land into culti- 
vation, on account of this ^eat labour, and like- 
wise, from the certainty of fresh fern again appear- 
ing quickly. They select generally for cultivation, 
some spot well sheltered from the prevailing winds, 
in a sloping ridge that it may drain well, on which 
certain trees are growing, which give them indica- 
tion of the nature of the soil. The trees they bum 
off, leaving the trunks and principal branches of 
the largest trees, and then they plant their potatoes 
in the intervening spaces. 

These difficulties being overcome, and the land in 
a proper productive state, the question then follows, 
whether the prices to be obtained, in the markets, 
open for export, will compensate the agriculturist. 
The home market, for a small population, will be 
amply supplied by limited cultivation. 
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In New South Wales, which would be the prin- 
cipal, and in fact the only, market for New Zealand, 
the uncertainty of the seasons, and the dan^r of 
drought, prevent cultivation of lands for grain, to 
any extent ; but, in favourable seasons, it produces 
sufficient for the consumption of its population, 
whicli is now about one hundred thousand. 

ft is true, that the prices of wheat and flour, fluc- 
tuate considerably in that Colony, more especially 
in anticipation and on the actual occuireDce of a 
drought ; but the droughts of New South Wales 
are more seriously felt in their effects, with respect 
to the supply of herbage and water for cattie and 
sheep, than they are as to the supply of com and 
flour, for the food of the population. The very an- 
ticipation of a dearth of com, immediately prompts 
the merchants at Sydney, to send to South America, 
about six weeks voyage, for wheat and flour ; and 
then, as is generally the case in all articles 'of com- 
merce, a glut follows a scardty, and prices fluctuate 
proportionately, and with sudden and great varia- 
tions. 

A few large cargoes of an article, liable to damage 
and perishable, among, comparatively, a small popu- 
lation, afiect prices immediately, more particularly 
as the grain from South America can be imported 
into New South Wales, at a very low rate, <and is 
almost certain of yielding a profit to the importer at 
moderate prices. 

Wheat and flour can be shipped on board, in the 
ports of South America in average crop seasons, the 
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former at the rate of S5 to 38 Bhillings per English 
quarter of eight bushels, aod the latter at 9 to 10 
pounds per ton, which is in the ratio of SS to ^ 
sbitlings per sack of S80 lbs. 

In addition to the competition of South America 
in the Australian market, the New Zealand a^- 
culturist will have to compete with Van Diemen's 
Land* in which colony large quantities of grain are 
now produced and increasing annually, and where 
the former has still the great advantage of a con- 
tinoal supply of convict labour. 

However, notwithstanding these remarks as to 
large larms, the class of emigrants to which New 
Zealand at present ofifers the most certain advantages 
and success, are those who have been accustomed to 
husbandry. If such persons, having families, would 
be content with small farms of twenty to fifty acres, 
according to their means for outlay in stock, and 
buildings, and then, by their own personal industry 
and labour, cultivate the land, and rear cattle, 
poultry, &c., with moderate views and expectations, 
looking to frugality, perseverance and time, to 
acquire competence and independence, instead of 
resorting to land jobbing, and speculation for sud- 
^n wealth, they would be certain of success in their 
undertakings, and of realizing property in a very 
few years. 

The Islands, if colonized principally by this class 

of small yeomen, such as in olden times abounded 

in Great Britain, before war prices, — high rents, 

and the system of farming on a very large scale 

s 
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exterminated tfaem, would -very soon produce suf- 
ficient food for the whole Colony ; — for such farms 
would be far more productive and economically cul- 
tivated than large extents of land by expensive labour, 
and the former would be far more profitable to the 
proprietor than the latter. The face and localities 
of the country are suited for such partitions. Ex- 
cepting the extensive fertile plains on the banks of 
the rivers Waikato, Waipa, Fiako, and Thames, in 
the middle of the North Island, the principal 
spots of rich alluvial soil, — where artificial pastures 
for grazing, and the most prolific and profitable 
crops are to be produced — are, for the most part of 
limited extent, and situated in the vallejrs, on the 
banks of rivers, cr in the small bays, which abound 
along the coasts. These comparatively small pieces 
of land are detached from each other by low ridges 
of hills, covered with wood, although there may be 
many surrounding the same bay, or on the banks of 
the same stream running into the country ; very 
similar to the sheltered, verdant, peaceful glens in 
Scotland, in which is seen the small farm-house and 
homestead surrounded by a few acres of land, tilled 
by the industry of its inmates. They appear as if 
purposely intended by nature for pastoral abodes 
. and pursuits; while thebeauty ofthescenery, — rich- 
ness of the soil, — and the never failing supply of 
fresh water in the rivulets of the hills, indicate suf- 
ficient extent to occupy the attention, and satisfy 
the wants, as well as supply comforts, of any indi- 
vidual of contented mind, and moderate expectations. 
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Moreover, this class and description of emigrants 
would counteract the extravagant price of Ikbour. If 
a settler occupies a small farm — and he and his 
sons cultivate the land, while his wife and daugh- 
ters rear poultry, attend the dairy, &c. without any 
expense of other aaaistance — they are creating an 
active capital, and increasing property, not only for 
themselves, but for the Colony at large. Such set- 
tlers ought to receive the greatest encouragement, 
and as it is the agricultural districts of England 
which most require being relieved from surplus 
population, there can be little difficulty, if some 
pEuns were bestowed by the Emigration Commis- 
sioners, in finding out numbers of such characters, 
in the counties of England too thickly populated. 
They should possess some little means, in order to 
purchase a few head of stock for ploughing the land, 
and for breeding, and likewise to provide themselves 
with provisions for the first two years, before which 
period they could not expect any crops from the 
land ; although, after a few months settlement, they 
would have abundance of poultry and vegetables. 

If New Zealand, by the power and means of 
abundant and judicious emigration, becomes exten- 
sively cultivated, and plentifully stocked with cattle, 
so as to render the necessaries of life very cheap, and 
consequently diminish, proportionately, the price of 
wages, it will most probably become, ultimately, 
like England, the seat of most lucrative and exten- 
sive manufactures. In addition to moderate wages 
and cheap food, there would be the further impor- 

8 2 
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tant auxiliaries of Coal, Timber and Clay, with end- 
less excellent localities, on riverB or shores, having 
water communication ; the cheapest of all transit, and 
^greatly to be considered, in establishing manufac- 
tories of any, magnitude. Withont these indispen- 
sable requisites, no manufactures can be attempted, 
with EUiy chance of success, however plentiful and 
easily obtained may be the raw materials. Pos- 
sessing these. New Zealand would then bring into 
profitable production, her timber for shipbuilding ; 
fiax for canvas, ropes, &c. ; copper ore for sheathing 
her ships, and all other purposes ; sulphur for brim- 
stone, &c. ; alum and. d^ewoods in manufactxirmg the 
wool of Australia or the cotton of India ; tan for 
leather from the hides of her own cattle, or irom 
Australia and South America; tobacco could be 
likewise manufiictured ; breweries and distilleries 
from barley and hops of native growth, &c. &c. 

Therefore, seriously considering the actual re- 
sources and productions of the Colony, — the prox- 
imity and relative position of Great Britain to her 
Canadian Colonies and to European States, wheron 
labour is plentiiril, and whose staple products are 
similar to the natural productions of New Zealand, 
viz. timber and fiax — it is far more rational, to 
conceive that, instead of attempting fruitlessly to 
compete, in the exports of raw produce, the colo- 
nists, in the iirst instance, will endeavour to render 
themselves independent of any other Colony, English 
or Foreign, for the supply of food, by applying 
themselves to agricultural pursuits, and when food 
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and labour are cheap, they will direct their capital 
and energies to bring into play the other natural 
products, in manufactures, for their own wants, as 
well as to supply Australia, India and China, and 
Spanish America, all of which are not far distant. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RBVXNOK AND EXPEMDITVRI— TAXSS lit UAURITirS iVO 
CANADA— EXTENT OF COAST IN NEW ZEALAND^BSTIMATES 
FOE 1841-1842 — ■ CIVIL EBTABLISHMENT — CrSTOHS — 
HOCITTED POLICE — INSTANCE OF NATIVE TACT — ABSTRACT 
OF OOVBRNHXNT ESTIMATES. 

The Revenue, to pay the expenses of GovenimeDt, 
in Colonies appropriated to Eaiigration, such as the 
Australian, is derived from two sources, and termed 
Ordinary or Fixed Colonial Revenue, which is the 
produce from Customs and Excise Duties, and the 
other denominated Extraordinary or Incidental, 
which arises from the sales of Crown Lands. 

If a Colony cannot raise sufficient from such 
sources, the colonists will be burdened, with inter- 
nal taxation, on their property and domestic trade, 
like the Mauritius and Canada. In the Mauritius, 
there are taxes, on fixed or immoveable property, on 
every thing sold in the market or bazaars, on all 
boats and vehicles, besides many other imposts. 
In Upper Canada, there are local taxes, rated, at 
one penny in the pound, on the value of all property 
which is assessed, and fixed by law ; as every acre 

of uncultivated land is valued at four shillings, 

every acre of arable, pasture, or meadow land, at 
one pound. All stock, houses, mills, stores, shops, 
carriages, waggons, &c. are valued and assessed, in 
the same manner. 
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In the fonaation of the Roads and Highways, in 
Upper Canada, it is law, that every person, so 
assessed, is held liahle to work on the roads, kxs. 
a certain number of days, in each year, in propor- 
tion to the value of his property. Thus, a person 
whose assessment is twenty-five pounds, must work 
two days, with an addition of one day, for every 
additional increase of twenty-five pounds, up to one 
hundred, and above that sum, an additional day, 
for every fifty pounds augmentation. All male in- 
habitants not assessed, are compelled to work, three 
days in each year, on the highways. But persons 
may be excused, by paying two shillings and six- 
pence for each day's assessment or duty; all waggons, 
carts, and teams of horses, or oxen, are liable to 
three days work, for the same purposes, but the 
owner can compound, by paying five shillings 
for each day's service. These fines are applied to 
the Road Fund. 

If similar expedients are adopted in New Zealand, 
taxation will fall heavily on a small population, and 
be a certain preventive to emigration. 

By deficiency of the revenue, the Government 
expenditure of the Colony will be an annual charge 
on the mother country ; and should that charge 
become considerable, it will then be matter of con- 
sideration with the parent state, whether the Colony, 
from its- geographical position, being too important 
to be in the possession of other powers ; or, as a 
market for British manufacture, and employment 
of British shipping, — is of such value and conse- 
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quence, as to justify, and compensate for, such ex- 
pense. There are no British colonies that are a 
charge on the Home Government, except Canada, St. 
Helena, and a few of the smaller West India Islands. 

Unlike, as New Zealand is, in the circumstances 
of its formation into a British colony, to others, so 
it is, likewise, in the primary expenses that Govern- 
ment must necessarily incur, — dispropordonate to 
the present population, and bearing no analogy to 
the early expenses of other colonies. 

When New South Wales was first colonized, — and 
in other colonies it has been the same, — the early 
settlers were congregated at one spot, Sydney ; the 
duties and expenses of the Government were limited, 
and only increased as other places became occupied, 
the direction and distance of which, from the chief 
settlement, were entirely under its controuL 

The Colony of New Zealand is almost wholly 
coast; for the breadth, of both the North and 
Middle Island, is small in comparison to the length. 
The coast of the Islands, from their irregular form, 
and the sinuosities of the shores, cannot be com- 
puted at less than 4,000 miles. The whole of this 
distance abounds with innumerable harbours and 
bays, adapted for settlements, afiTording every facility 
Sot coasting trade, and, by the rivers and creeks 
running into them, communicating with the interior. 
It is in these situations, principally, that there are 
claims for land, which, as soon as they are decided, 
the proprietors will be endeavouring either to sell, 
or to form there establishments of their own. lu 
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either case there will be a population scattered 
along the shores of the three Islands, distant from 
each other, entitled to the laws of British subjects, 
and requiring branches of customs and police for 
the protection of the revenue. Spirits are the 
greatest source of ^xed colonial revenue ; and the 
high duty of four shillings per gallon upon the 
cbeap rum, arrack, and gin, that are imported into 
New Zealand, renders smu^ling a most profitable 
trade ; while the very great facility of the shores, 
abounding with sheltered havens, and secret creeks, 
will greatly induce all such contraband operations. 

Thus a machinery of Local Government must, at 
once, be established on an extensive scale ; and an 
analysis of the Estimates of the first year, 1841. 
1842, of the colony will elucidate the previous 
observations. 

The Estimate of the probable expenditure and 
revenue of the Government of New Zealand, for one 
year, commencing 2nd May, 1841, was ordered, by 
the Legislative Council, to be printed in July, 1841. 

The Abstract of the Expenditure is placed under 
nine branches of service, viz. : — 

1. His Excellency the Governor £. s. d. 

and Judge - - - 3,S00 

2. Civil Establishment - - I6,609 16 10 

3. Survey Department - - 6,164 12 6 

4. Department of Public Works 5,354 

5. Judicial Establishment - 3,068 1 1 3 

6. Police and Gaols - - 7,95? 9 3 

7. Ecclesiastical Establishment 4dO 
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8. Schools EstaHishment - 140 

9. Miscellaneous - - - 8,977 13 6 



£50,922 3 4 



The Civil Establishment comprises various de- 
partments, the expenses of many of which, notwith- 
standing they are apparently large, for the very 
first year of a new colony, will be, most probably, 
very soon, and very much increased. The branch 
of service of the greatest importance in the Civil 
EBtablishment is the Customs, as on its efSciency 
will depend, in a great measure, the amount of 
revenue ; and to render it eflfective, numerous local 
establishments must be immediately formed, and 
consequent expense incurred, without reference, in 
the first instance, to any revenue. The expense of 
the Customs is estimated for 

Auckland — Collectors, &c. - - £ 1,470 
Russell— Sub-collector, &c. - - 830 

Port Nicholson — Sub-collector, &c. - 830 

£3,130 

It must be very evident that this branch of service 
will require very great additions, as well as that of 
the Colonial Treasury. "New Plymouth''' and 
" Nelson" will demand the immediate attention of 
Government ; and, in fact, every spot on the coasts, 
such as Hokianga, Kaipara, Manakao, Euid nume- 
rous other places, wherever emigrants and settlers 
may be established in any number. 
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The Customs — by the " Estimate (No. 2.) of the 
probable amount of revenue for the service of the 
Government of New Zealand for one year" — is re- 
garded as the largest source of ordinary or fixed 
revenue i and the amount, anticipated during the 
ensuing year, is jEIS.CKX). On reference to the 
table of duties of Customs, it is very clear, that 
there cannot be any other great source of revenue, 
under the Customs, but the duties on spirits and 
tobacco, — to evade the high imposts of which, 
previously mentioned, is great inducement to smug- 
gling. The present establishments, at the three 
towns named, are inadequate to prevent and detect 
contraband transactions, except just within the 
towns. Therefore, if the Government intend to 
reckon on the Customs, chiefly, for its ordinary, or 
fixed revenue, the expenses must be anticipated at 
a far greater amount than that named in the esti- 
mates, particularly if every new settlement, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, is to have an establishment 
similar to Russell and Port Nicholson. In New 
South Wales the Customs Duties, in 1836, pro- 
duced, on spirits and tobacco, the sum of £l4i4,,?60, 
being three-fourths of the whole ordinary or fixed 
revenue, £193,871. The expense of the Customs 
for the same year was only £8,258 ; and the total 
population of New South Wales in 1836 was 77.096 
of Europeans. 

Sydney being the only place, comparatively speak- 
ing, to which spirits are imported or landed in New 
South Wales, -the expense of the Customs is very 
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small, in comparison to the revenue and population ; 
l)ut, as previously observed, the peculiar features and 
coasts of New Zealand render all revenue laws easy 
of evasion and infringement, as well as all duties of 
customs, proportionately expensive and difficult in 
collection. 

An instance of this occurred in 1841. — A schooner^ 
the Look-in, left Sydney in August, clearing out 
for New Zealand. She was anticipated in Auckland 
for some time, and at length being out of date, was 
supposed to hare been lost in the heavy gales at the 
end of August. However, in the " Wellington Spec- 
tator,^ of Port Nicholson, of the 4th September, 
1841, the following paragraph appeared : — 

*' We have heard that the Look-in is at Kapiti. 
(Cook's Straits) disposing of her cargo. She ought, 
if possible, at once to he seized, as prompt action at 
this early period would give a check to this illicit 
trade. Should she come in here, and her cargo not 
agree with her manifest, the collector of the Customs 
would be justified in seizing the smuggler. The 
merchants of this place can never compete with 
Sydney, if, on the one band, they are to pay heavy 
duties, and on the other are deprived of their trade 
through means of this .kind. The collector of the 
Sydney customs should know, that there is no such 
port of entry as New Zealand. To grant clearances 
of this kind is to mislead those interested in these 
vessels, or to aid and abet in the robbery of Her 
Majesty's Exchequer." 

Under the head oi Civil Establishment's an item» 
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for " Commissioners for examining into titles to land 
£2450." This is a branch of service, although 
requiring addition of numbers, to insure immediate 
settlement of all claims, will not incur any increase 
of expense, as the fees payable on the registration 
and hearing of each claim, are sufficient to counter* 
balance the salaries of the Commissioners. 

The third branch of service, Survey Department, 
being a charge on the proceeds from the sale of 
Crown Lands, should be charged under the bead of 
Land Fund. 

The Police and Gaols might well be included in 
the Judicial JSatablishment, which is the practice, 
in all Colonies that are not penal. Under this bead, 
there must be also great increase, for the due ad- 
ministration of justice, and protection of persons 
and property, of the new additional settlements that 
will, from time to time, arise. Courts of Session 
and Requests are already established at Auckland, 
Russell and Port Nicholson. There are, likewise, 
Police Magistrates with constabulary force, at six 
places, viz., Auckland, Russell, Port Nicholson, 
Hokianga, Akaroa and Cook's Straits, at an annual 
expense of £5,698. 5s. exclusive of the additional 
sum of £l ,34<7. U. ^d. for Mounted Police, consisting 
in number of one lieutenant, two non-commissioned 
officers and eight troopers. This force is quite un- 
necessary, where there are not any convicts, and in 
case of the escape of any prisoner or delinquent, its 
service, as a mounted force, would be of no avail in 
pursuit in the bush. 
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In all such instances, the Natives are hj hr better 
pursuers than any European, both from their intui- 
tive tact in discovering the least track, and their 
knowledge of every spot, likely to afford retreat and 
shelter in the bush. If the native chiefs were pro- 
perly instructed on this subject, and adequately 
rewarded, they would fulfil the duties of a rural 
police force, most effectively ; and the knowledge 
that they were so empowered, to detect and appre- 
hend, would prevent the interior from being the 
retreat of runaway sailors and other offenders. 

Of the intelligence and ability of the natives, in 
this respect, the following fact is a striking proof. 
In January 1841, a sawyer, in the employ of a set- 
tler between the Waitemata and Kaipara, bad pome 
to Auckland in a boat with his master ; and' was 
there arrested, on charge of being a runaway con- 
vict, and one of a gang who had shot one of the 
mounted police in New South Wales. The man 
was committed to the Government store, there being, 
at that time, no other place of confinement for pri- 
soners, and while there, in custody of a constable, 
be was an object of curiosity to the natives who 
might happen to come to the town. 

In a short time, the sawyer contrived to get out 
of the store in the night, and, stealing the boat of 
bis master, made his escape. Diligent search was 
fruitlessly made for him. In about a fortnight 
afterwards, he was brought into Auckland, by the 
natives, headed by a young chief of Hokao, adja- 
cent to Orakei, named Tautori, and the facts, which 
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led to bis apprehension, evince the acute intelli- 
gence of the natives. 

It appears, that Tautori had been to Kaipara, on 
a visit to some of his relatives, previous to which, 
he had frequently seen the prisoner in the Govern- 
ment store. The man, on his escape, had retiumed 
to the station of his master, to collect his property, 
and then bad started across the country, towards 
the river that runs into Kaipara, in order to reach 
the western coast. He had proceeded as far as the 
native village or Fa, in which Tautori was visiting, 
and endeavoured to persuade the natives to convey 
him, in their canoes, down to Kaipara. 

Tautori imiuediately recognized him, and sus- 
pected, from his urgency to obtain the Eervices of 
the natives, and the money he offered to them, that 
he had been robbing the Government store, at 
Auckland. He questioned him, and as be related 
a very improbable tale, Tautori told him, that he 
should take him back to Auckland, to ascertain 
the truth of bis statement. The man was im- 
mediately put under the guard of two armed natives, 
and the following morning, Tautori started, with an 
escort of ten natives, armed with double barrelled 
guns, the prisoner in the centre, to prevent any 
rescue from white people. When they rested at 
night, in the open bush, he was fastened to a native 
by each arm, with flax, and after five days circui- 
tous, long and rapid march, round by Manakao, to 
avoid his companions, he was brought into Auck- 
land, almost exhausted with fatigue. The man 
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himself, declared, that to escape from them was im- 
possible, and the rapidity with which they obliged 
him to travel, with scarcely any food, in the height 
of summer, was most harassing. Their tact, in 
bringing him across the country, was equally 
evinced on their approach to Auckland. Tautori 
and his little band, armed to the teeth, had been 
seen one morning, on one of the native paths 
between the Waitemata and Manakao, going towards 
Orakei, at a rapid pace ; but, in the afternoon of 
the same day, the prisoner was accompanied into 
Auckland, by Tautori in his European dress, and 
a few natives, all unarmed, merely as his com- 
panions. They were quite aware he was secure, 
when they reached Auckland, and they had 
disarmed themselves, at Hokao, to prevent any 
excitement, which their formidable appearance 
might occasion, on approach to the residences of 
the Europeans. The reward that Tautori and bis 
companions received was very small, and dispro- 
portionate to the service rendered. A pair of 
trowsers for Tantori, a waistcoat for another chief, 
and a few common check shirts among the rest, was 
the whole compensation, — and, naturally, they were 
not satisfied. It was urged, that it was sufficient 
for natives : but this is as unjust as it is impolitic. 
The question is, simply, what service did they 
actually perform ? And if, at some future time, a 
similar occurrence takes place, and the natives let 
the delinquent escape, by not interfering, how false 
and short-sighted the economy ! In this instance, 
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ten natives had left their home and occupation, had 
travelled through the bush, five days, nearly fifty 
miles, and had to return. They were entitled to 
liberal reward, and it would have been good policy 
to have so rewarded them, that the liberality of 
GoverDment, for such acts of the natives, should 
have been spread, far and wide, among them. The 
reward to any person, securing a runaway convict, 
and lodging him in custody, is, by the Government 
of New South Wales, fifty pounds; which, no doubt, 
was paid at Sydney for the apprehension of the man, 
who was sent there. The cost of the remuneration 
to the natives, was not above two poun^. 

The last service, " Mitcellaneous," contains many 
items, that could very properly be placed under the 
particular service, for which they are really ex- 
pended ; as, " Land from the Natives," £4000. and 
" Roads and Bridges," £2000. which, like the 
Survey Department, are a charge on the ' ' iMnd 
FuTtd." The sum of £1000. for Churches, &c, 
should be charged under "Public Bitildinge." 
These sums would diminish an item, always ohjec- 
tionable, by its vague term of " Miscellaneous," to 
the sum of £1977. ISa 6d instead of £8977- 13s 6d. 

This Abstract of " the Estimated Expenditure of 
New Zealand," might, it is conceived, be simplified 
and rendered more intelligible by being placed under 
the heads of service, to which they actually belong, 
and more especially when there are different branches 
of revenue in which certain expenses are cbargeahls, 

T 
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Instead of tbe Official Abstract (see Appendix H), 
as follows :- ■ 

Chargeable on Fixed or Ordinary Sevenue. 



1. His Excellency tbe GoTernor and *■ s. d. 


Judge 




- 2,200 


2. Civil Establishment, viz. 






Establishment of his £. 


s. 


d. 


Excellency - - 1187 


7 


6 


Executive and Legis- 






lative Councils - 545 








Colonial Secretary 






Department - 1883 








Colonial Treasury, 






Ditto- - - 1125 








Customs, Ditto - 3130 








T^andCommissioners 






Ditto - - - -2450 








Post Office, Ditto - 525 








Colonial Store, Do. 450 


15 





Harbour Master, Do. 1076 








Colonial Brig, Fic- 






(oria. Ditto • 1535 


9 


4 


Colonial Surgeon, Do. 364 


12 


6 

14,274 4 4 


3. Judicial Establishment, viz 






Law Officers of the 






Crown - - 525 








Supreme Court - 620 








Courtsof Session and 






Requests - - I486 
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£. 


s. 


d. *• ,. 


d. 




Coroners 


- 133 












Sheriff 


- 302 


11 


s 






Police 


- S698 


s 









Monnted Police 


- 1347 


1 


9 






Gaols - 


. 912 


2 


6 


6 










^11,026 


4. 


Public Works 


- 




- 6,854 





5. 


Ecclesiastical Establishmen 




- 450 





6. 


School Ditto - 


- 




. 140 





7. 


Miscellaneous - 


- 




- 1,977 IS 


6 



36,421 18 4 
Chargeable on Extraordinary Revenue. 
8. Land Department, viz. 

Survey Department 6,164 12 6 
Protector of Abori- 
gines - - 2,335 12 6 
Land from Natives 4,000 
Roads and Bridges 2,000 

14,500 5 

Total - - - - £50,922 3 4 
The second table in the Government estimates is 
the ** Probable amount of Revenue for the service of 
the Government for one year." 
Ordinary. 

Customs • ' 13,000 
Post Office - 500 

Licences - - 2,400 
Auction Duties - 1,000 
Fees and Fines of 
Public Offices - 2,500 

19,400 0^ 
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Extraordinary. £■ *• "■ 

Probable amount of proceeds of i 
sales of Crown Lands, after 
payment of charges for Im- > 18,917 13 9 
migration, Surrey and I>and | 
Purchase - - - -1 

38,317 13 9 

The third table is the " Statement shewing the 
appropriation of the Revenue arising from the sale 
of Crown Lands." 

Probable proceeds from the sale of 
Crown Lands - - - 50,000 

Expenditure. 
For Survey Department 6164 12 6 
For purchase of Lands 

from Natives - - 4000 
Works indispeDsafole to 

give an exchangeable 

value to the land, viz. 

Roads and Bridges . 2000 



- 12,164 12 



Surplus of Land Fund - - 37,835 7 6 
Fifty per cent, for charges of Im- 
migration .... 18,917 13 9 

Amount available for the general 

purpose of the Colony - - 18,917 13 9 

These tables ghould have been transposed, for 
the second is the amount of the total revenue, and 
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takes some of its figures frx>ui the third table. In 
the latter will be observed the survey expenses 
charged under " Civil establisbtneut,'* and the two 
largest items previously charged under the head of 
'* Miscellaneous," in the estimates of expenditure. 

Without cUscussing the grounds for such suppo- 
sitious amount of the Ordinary revenue, or the pro- 
bability of the proceeds of the sales of Crown lands, 
realizing in the ensuing year the sum of ^50,000., 
the following extract from a letter from Mr. Vernon 
Smith to Mr. Somes, dated 2nd December, 1840, 
will show that both the foregoing estimates are 
erroneous, from the calculation of the sum to be 
available from the sale of Crown lands, for the 
general purposes of the Colony. 

" It is purposed that at least 50 per cent of the 
proceeds of such sales shall be applied towards the 
introduction of emigrants, the remaining 50 per 
cent, being regarded as chargeable with the expense 
of surveys, the protection of Aborigines, and with 
those indispensable expenses of the Local Govern- 
ment, for which it may be impossible otherwise to 
provide." 

By this instruction, the accounts should be thus : 

" Statement shewing the appropriation of the 
Kevenue arising from the sale of Crown Lands." 

£. «. d. 
Sale of Crown Lands - - 50,000 

Fifty per cent, for Emigration - 25,000 

25,000 
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Expenditure. £. s. d. £. t. d. 
Surrey Department 6164 12 6 
Protection Aborigines 3335 12 6 
Land £rom Natives - 4000 
Roads and Bridges - SOOO 

~ 14,500 6 

Amount available for the Cobny - 10.499 15 

Probable amwwat ofMeveauefor one year. 

Ordinari/.— Customs, &c. - - 19,400 
Extraordinary.— Balance from pro- 
ceeds from land sales - 10,499 15 

Net Revenue of the Colony S9.899 15 

The Official Estimates close with 

A btfraet Statement of the Revenue and Expeaditwre. 

Revenue. 

Ordinary (No. g) - . . 19,400 

Extraordinary - . - . 18,917 13 9 

Excess of expenditure over revenue 439 17 1 



£xF£HmTUA£. 

Abrogate amount (No. 1) - 
Deduct (No. 2) - . . 



But the true and correct statement will be as 
follows : — 



38,7«7 


10 


10 


S0,922 3 
- 12,164 12 


4 
6 


38,767 


10 


10 
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Retbncb. ^' s. <L 

Ordinary 19,400 

Extraordinaiy ... - 10,499 15 

29.899 15 
Deficiency of Revenue - - - 6,52S 3 4 

36.421 18 4. 
Expenditure. 

Total amount ... - 50,922 3 4 

Deduct, Land Department - - I4i.500 5 

36,421 18 4 
By these estimates, it is evident that the expense 
of the Colony, for the first year, exclusive of the 
charges to be defrayed by the sales of Crown lands, 
is above thirty-six thousand pounds; and it may 
be reasonably anticipated, from the preceding obser- 
vations, that it must very soon be increased, and if 
the Colony becomes more populated, such annual 
expenditure cannot be diminished. 

On reflecting on the future expenses of the Colony, 
it mast he remembered, that the present establish- 
ment of Customs, Justice, and Police, are for a few 
places only on the North Island. The Middle Island, 
which is larger than the Northern, already has set- 
tlers scattered along the coast, and in a short time 
they will require similar branches of the Go- 
vernment. 

The Fixed, or Ordinary revenue anticipated this 
this year by the estimates, is ^19|400. ; but this 
must be considered over-rated, for a popnlation of 
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Europeans, not exceeding in the whole Colony tea 
thousand. 

Until within these few years, the proceeds of Crown 
lands in New South Wales were wholly appropriated 
to meet the current expenditure of the Colony, under 
the head of *' Extraordinary or Incidental Re- 
venue." If the Government determine, in conse- 
quence of the expense of the Colony, to return to 
such principles in New Zealand, siJes of Crown lands 
will rapidly diminish, if not altogether cease, for 
unless there is a supply of labour pari passu with the 
sale of lands, emigrants will never direct their course 
to a colony in which, as every spot must be culti- 
vated, abundance of labour is indispensable. 

The charges on the Land Fund, for the current 
year 1841 to 1843, are nearly fifteen thousand 
pounds. Tlie probable amount of sales of land, 
during the same period, is reckoned at £50,000. 
The sum of £29,302. Js. 9d. has, abeady, been 
realized by the sales of April and September, 1841. 
The sales of Crown lands, however, for the future, 
to any extent, are very doubtful, on account of the 
immense quantity of land that will come into posses- 
sion of Europeans by land claims, and, Ukewise, irom 
the plans, regarding emigration to the Colony of 
the New Zealand Company. These circumstances 
will tend very much to diminish the power and 
resources of the Home Government, for emigration, 
as well as render it questionable, if the plan pre- 
viously quoted of Mr. Vernon Smith, he pursued, 
whether there will, ever, be any balance to be appro- 
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priated, as " Extraordinary or Incidental Mevenue," 
from Crown lands. 

For instance : presuming, no further land Bales 
take place during the current year, the account of 
the Land Fund would stand thus : according to Mr. 
Vernon Smith's instructions. 

£. 8. d. 
Proceeds of sale of Crown lands . 29,302 7 9 
Deduct fifty per cent.foremigration 14,651 3 10|- 



14,651 
Charges on Land Fund. 


3 


lOi 


Survey Department 
Protection of Abori- 


6,164 18 


6 








gines 
Purchase of land 


2,335 12 


6 








from Natives - 


4,000 











Roads and Bridges 


2,000 
Inddental 





14,500 


5 





Extraordinary or 
Sevenue. 


j 150 


18 


loi 



This would leave the " Abstract of Revenue and 
Expenditure," in the estimates : thus, 
Expenditure, (deducting charges 

on Land Fund) - - 36,421 I7 4 

Revenue, Fixed or 

Ordinary • 19,400 0^ 
Extraordinary or > 19,550 18 10^ 

Incidental • 150 18 10j5 

Excess of Expenditure 16,870 18 5J 
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With the instructions to Captain Hohson, on his 

appointment as Governor, on the separation of New- 
Zealand from New South Wales, Lord John Russell 
forwarded a schedule for the civil establishment, &c. 
of New Zealand, as follows : 

" Estimate of the charge of defraying the expense 
of the Colony of New Zealand for the first year, 
which will elapse after the receipt there of the Com- 
mission of Captain Hobson, the Governor of the 
New Zealand Islands." 



]|1NETEEN THOaSAND THREE HUNDBED POUNDS 




SALARIES. 


£. 


s. 


d. f. 


s. 


d. 


Governor 


1,200 












Colonial Secretary . 


600 












Chief Justice . 


1,000 












Attorney General . 


400 












Surveyor General . 


600 












Colonial Treasurer . 


600 












Collector of Customs 


500 












Protector of Abori- 












gines . 


4«0 
















ExpensesoftheaboveEstablishments 6,000 


Public Buildings and Rents 




. 3,000 








Contingencies 






, 3,000 










19,300 
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Colonial DqMrtment, 1840. 
" Estimate of the ways and means by which it is 
proposed to provide for the expense of the Colony of 
New Zealand for the first year, which will elapse 
after the receipt there of the Comioission appoint- 
ing Captain Hobson, the Governor of the New 
Zealand Islands." 

TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

£. S. d. 

Duties to be levied in the Colony 10.000 
Fmid raised within the Colony 5>000 . 

Proposed Vote from Parliament in . 

aid of other heads of Revenue, y 5,000 

if required 



',i 5,0( 



20,000 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FftOPOSBD MEASURBB — INCONBIBTBNCY OF HBA8URB8 AS BE- 
GARDS I^NQ CLAIMS — A8 REGARDS BALBB OF CROWN LANDS 
— 80TIRCSB OF REVENUE — PROPOSED HBASUREB — LAND TAX 
— COLONIAL LAND COM MISSION BBS— IMPORTED LABOUR — 
UNCULTIVATED LAND TAX — EXAMPLE OF A FARM — CULTI- 
VATED LAND TAX — EXAMPLE OF THE LAND TAX — SMALL 
FARMS — FrTURE HEABrREB. 

In the infancy of a Colony, it is most incumbent 
on the Parent State to devise such measures and to 
mark out a line of policy for the administration of 
its local Government, from due consideration of the 
peculiar circumstances attached to it, as may, as 
much as possihle, be unalterable. Vacillation and 
indecision in the administration of Colonial affairs 
are far more injurious to the settlers individually, 
and to the prosperity of the Colony, than positive 
dogged adherence to questionable policy. 

In the former case, as there can be no reliance on 
the time the local Government may have povrer to act, 
on any regulation, enactment, See., persons will not 
embark property in any enterprise, and those who 
may be compelled or induced to settle, are shackled 
in all their proceedings, and in continual fear from 
alteration of circumstances, of loss of property, and 
annihilation of their hopes and prospects. 

In the latter case, if the measures are question- 
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able as to their effects, or in some degree obvi- 
ously injurious to the settlers and the Colony, they 
have the merit of being avowed and consistent, and 
therefore can, in some degree, be counteracted or 
avoided, and any change from them, instead of 
inflictiDg injury on any individual, only confers 
benefit on the whole community. 

These remarks are suggested from two circum- 
stances in New Zealand, even in these its early days 
as a British Colony, — regarding the measures for 
the settlement of Land Claims, — and also as to the 
sales of Crown lands. 

By the instructions of the Marquis of Normanby, 
Sir George Gipps and the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales, in June, 184<0, passed an Act for 
the appointment of three Commissioners for the set- 
tlement of land claims in New Zealand, when that 
Colony was a dependgpcy on New South Wales, 
which was acted upon immediately; and subsequently, 
as detailed in a previous chapter, on New Zealand 
being separated, another Act with the same powers 
was passed by the Governor and Legislative Council 
of that Colraiy, on which powers the Commissioners 
have been constantly acting. 

But since that period, Her Majesty's Home Go- 
vernment have determined to disallow that Act, and 
Lord John Russell, in a despatch, l6th April 1S4<1, 
thus instructs Captain Hobson. 

" I have laid before the Queen, the Act of the 
Governor of New South Wales, passed with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council of 
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tfaat Colony, in the fourth year of Her Majesty's 
reign, intituled, " An Act to empower the Governor 
of New South Wales to appoint CommissionerB, 
vritb certain powers to examine and report on claims 
to grants of land in New Zealand." 

" Her Majesty has been graciously pleased Do 
approve the general provisions of that Act, as well 
as the more particular details which it comprises. 
But circumstances, to which it was impossible that 
the Legislature of New South Wales should have 
adverted, will probably render the execution of it 
difficult, if not impossible. The separation of New 
Zealand Irom New South Wales will render obsolete 
and impracticable these enactments which require 
die interposition of the Governor of the older Co- 
lony. The arrangements which I have made with 
the New Zealand Company, will forbid the applica- 
tion of the Act, in its present form, to the case of 
the lands to be granted to them. 

"To these considerations is to be added the 
remark, tfaat I propose to commit these inquiries to 
the sii^le Commissioner appointed by Her Majesty 
for tfaat purpose, and not to three joint Commis- 
sioners as the Act has provided. 

" For these reasons it appears necessary that a new 
law on the subject should be proposed to the local 
legislature of New Zealand, to meet the various 
exigencies I have pointed out, and any others wfaicfa 
your experience may have brought to light. Sub- 
ject to such variations, the Act of New South Wales 
may be followed as a safe and proper guide. 
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" Her Majesty has therefore heen pleased to dis- 
allow the Act passed by the Grovemor of New South 
Wales with the advice of the Legislative Council of 
that Colony. But as difficulties may possibly arise 
in obtaining from the Legislature of New Zealand, 
the necessary enactment in substitution for it, or as 
the immediate disallowance of the New South Wales 
Act may be productive of other inconveniences, 
which, at this distance, it is impossible to anticipate, 
the Queen has been further pleased to authorize me 
to signify to you Her Majesty's pleasure, that you do 
postpone the notification of Her Majesty's disallow- 
ance of the Act in question, if you should he of 
opinion that the disallowance of it would, on the 
whole, be injurious to the public service. In that 
ease you wiU report to me the groundi of that opt- 
nion, and until you are in receipt of Jurther vutruc- 
tions, the New South Wales Act will continue in 
force in New Zealand, so far as it may be capable 
of execution,, although of course subject to any 
amendments which may in the interval have been 
made by yourself, with the advice of the Legislative 
Council of New Zealand." 

By these instructions, if Captain Hobson should 
be cf opinion that the Ordinance now in force, is 
the best measure for the Colony — he will postpone 
the notification of the disallowance until he reports 
his reasons and receives further instructions, — and 
thus all land claims, will be kept in abeyance for 
another two years. 

With respect to Crown lands, — it was the instruc- 
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tion of the Secretary of State of the Colonies to 
Sir George Gipps in 1840 : — 

" In particular, with regard to the sale of land, 
it may be found impossible to realize the price of 
\2s. an acre; while that price is not demanded, 
either in Sydney, or in Western Australia, or in 
Van Diemen's Land ; Captain Hobson may there- 
fore reduce the price to 5s. per acre untU the higher 
price is the usual upset price in the Australian set- 
tlements." 

In tho Colony of New Zealand, in consequence 
of this declaration, it was thought that such would 
be the principle and upset price of the first Goveni- 
ment Sale of Country Lands. 

However, in the early part of 1841, Her Ma- 
jesty's Colonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners gave notice, that they were prepared to 
contract for the sale of Crown Lands, in the Port 
Phillip District of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
and Western Australia, at a un^orm fixed price of 
£l. per acre, and likewise that as, in the Sydney 
District of New South Wales, land is sold by 
auction, at an upset price of 12s. per acre, the 
Commissioners would receiye deposits, from persons 
desirous of purchasing land there, and give in 
return, orders, entitling the holders to credit for a 
corresponding sum, in the acquirement of land in 
the Colony. 

This was a most material alteration in the pre- 
rious regulations, while it certainly intimated, and 
80 it was anticipated, that in accordance, the iixed 
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or nummunt upset price for Crown Lands in New 
Zealand, althougli that Colony is not specifically 
named by the Commissioners, with reference to 
public auction, would be, if sold in that manner, 
twelve shiiUngt per acre. 

But Country Luid was not to be obtained from 
ihe GroTomment in the Colony of New Zealaid 
itsd£ at an uniform fixed price, of one pound per 
acre^ even without the presumed advantage, held 
out by the Commissioners, which a purchaser, at 
that pri(», had in England of a free passage, far adult 
emigrants he might nominate, at the rate of one 
labourer for every £20. of purchase moneys — and 
when the Country Land was sold by aucdon in Sep- 
tonber I84il, the Colonial Treasurer, — the ofiicial 
person having absolute contxoul over all Govern- 
ment Sales, — fixed, no doubt according to his in- 
structions, the minmum upset price at ttvo and three 
pmatd per acre. 

The inconsistency, impolicy, as well as injustice 
to persons who had been induced to proceed to the 
Colony, on the faith of the previous regulations, of 
such proceedings, and of their prejudicial effects on 
the future prospects of the Colony, must be too ob- 
vious to require comment. 

In considering and legislating on the system for 
the future administration of the Local Government 
in New Zealand, two objects are of primary impor- 
tance ;— to insure, if possible, a revenue that will 
meet such indispensable and unavoidable expendi- 
ture, as the Crown may be compelled to incur, in 
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the due administratioii of josiice aad protection fac 
British subjects, as well as Aborigines ; — and to 
provide fiiuds for the supply of EmigratioD to the 
Colony. 

The facts and observations, in the preceding 
chapters, will, it is presumed, evidraitly shew, that 
the meauB, usually resorted to, and arailabk, in 
other Colonies, for the two purpoees above men- 
tioned, do not exist, at present, in New Zealand. 

It cannot be doubted, but that the "Expendi- 
ture" will for many years exceed the " Fixed Ordi- 
nary Mevenue," to a veiy considerable amount, and 
will never approach, or equal it, unless the popu- 
lation is increased by emigratiofi, to augment in pro- 
portionate rates, the consumption of articles, and oom. 
modities, subject to Customs and Excise Dutira ; — 
on the other hand, there is equal uncertainty and 
improbability, from the circumstanoes previously 
mentioned, that any sales of Crown Land, ezc^ 
in Towns, will be effected to raise fiinds for the pur- 
poses of Emigration, much more to give any suri^ua 
iunds to be applied to the " Mxtraordinary and 
Incidental Sevetme," to make up any deficdency to 
balance the " General Expenditure.*' 

If the resources from " Fixed or Ordinary Meve- 
nue" are small, in comparison to the GeoBral JEx- 
penditure, and no funds arise frcoo the sales of 
Land ; it is obvious tbe Colony must either be a 
direct annual charge on the Mother Country, 
exclusive of any grant from the same source for 
Emigration ;— or a Revenue must be raised fcH* such 
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porpotes, l^ aiAie oUier plan, than by sales of 
Crown Lands; — unless tlie Colony Is altogether 
abandoned by the Britiah Gorernment. 

Considering, therefore, the peculiar circumstances 
cmmected with the Colony of New Zealand, more 
especially the positicm of GroTemment in relaticm 
to Land, it is su^^ested that the progress, pros- 
perity and revenue of the Colony, would be more 
^>eedily and saccessfally promoted, by a very diffe- 
rent aystem, as regards Crown Lands. 

Lei the CroTermnent sell only such Lands as may 
be raquired for Towns and Villages } — give grants of 
Land, for Farms, &c. of moderate extent, to actual 
settlers ; and then tax all lands in New Zealand. 

The Land Tax, should be on a scale, inereaeing 
with time on uncultivated land, and after a certain 
poiod, if then not under cultivation, arable or 
pasture, to be forfeited, and revert to the Crown. 
Swh a ^Bteni would prevent land jobbing, and 
would be encouragement and inducement to the 
class of Emigranti, that are most required in New 
Zealand, and who make the best settles. 

The Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners 
for Sooth AttstraUa, &c. and New Zealand, will not 
lUspose of less than 3^ acres, and the price is one 
pound pier acre. 

It is true that the Commissioners state, " £very 
purchaser will be entitled to name a number of per- 
SfMDs of the labouring class, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioners, for a free passage to the Co- 
kmy, in which he has purchased land, in propmtion 
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to the amount." But the Class of persons alladed to, 
cannot afford siich an outlay for land only : and to 
enclose and bring into cultivation 320 acres of land 
in Nenr Zealand, would incur an expense of many 
thousand pounds, for, as previously explained, there 
are no natural pastures; therefore, every acre pur- 
chased will requireconversion, as well as enclosure, or 
remain waste and useless. Moreover, fifty acres of 
arable land in New Zealand is quite sufficient for a 
farmer of moderate capital, as well as to maintain 
him and femily. Further, persons with any property 
proposing to emigrate to New Ze^and, as soon as the 
subject of land claims is well understood, will neither 
purchase of the New Zealand Company at £l. 10s. 
per acre, nor of the Colonial Land Commissioners in 
England, at £l. per acre, nor compete in the Colony, 
at the auction sales of Crown lands : for they will be 
able to obtain land in any portion, — large or small, — 
according to their means and wishes, at trifling cost, 
from the land claimants who will have abundance of 
land in the market, to compete with the Government, 
— in sales to emigrants, for many years to come. 

Far better that grants of land were made gra- 
tuitously, and let the settler 'pay his own expenses 
to the Colony. This boon of conveyance of the 
purchaser, or with a proviso that a certain propor- 
tion of the purchase mtmey, is to be appropriated 
to the importation into the settlement of free labour, 
in consequence of a high price per acre having 
been given for the land,— is not, when investigated 
and understood, of the importance and advantage 
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generally ascribed. It may be true that the con- 
tract is fulfilled by the labouring emigrants being 
conveyed to the settlement or colony ; but, there is 
no legal power to confine their labour to that parti- 
cular spot, or to prevent them from leaving as soon 
as they please. Labour, like water, is sure to find 
its level, and wages in all places will be regulated, 
in price, by the supply and demand : and if in the 
adjacent Colonies, or in any other parts of the same 
Colony, wages are higher, this advantage remains 
no longer exclusive, and the purchaser of the land, 
at a higher price, finds he has been charged, and 
paid, (or what cannot be secured to him. In fact, it 
is supplying labour to some at the expense of others, 
and the former having been at no preliminary ex- 
pense or charge for the importation of it, can afford 
to give much higher wages for local purposes. That 
the. Colony, to flourish, or in fact to progress at all, 
must he supplied with emigrants of the labouring 
classes, is an incontestable truth ; but, it, is conceived 
that such a measure, especially as regards the Colony 
of New Zealand, can be accomplished, with far more 
beneficial results by Itmd taxes than by latul sales. 
- Not the least advantage of such a system, would 
be, that it would render the land acquired by claims, 
— for which, neither the Government, towards its 
expenditure, nor the Colony itself, in the supply of 
emigration,— as by the New Zealand Company, — 
have as yet received any return, — subject to con- 
tribute to the general benefit of the Colony. 

Let the land tax be moderate, on the principle 
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that all low duties are most productive to the state, 
and indiridually not burthensome to the tommunitj. 
Presume the tax on uncultivated land, to be one 
sHUia^ per acre, commencing twdve months after 
date of the grant, and increasing three pence per 
acre, every succeeding year, for. nine years ; and 
after ten years, from the date of grant, adl land not 
cultivated should revert to the Grown. The tax <ra 
the lastyeu*,providedtheland .was not yet cultivated, 
would be three shillingB per acre, and the total sum 
paid up to that period would be cnghteen shillings 
per acre. ' .- 

This would in fact be allowing the settler to pay 
the purchase money li^ instalments, with the great 
advantage of stimulating him to exerlj(»i and industry, 
in order to obtain the land at a veiy moderate price. 
Hie grants of land need not be limited, as the tax 
would prevent persons taking possession of more 
land than their means and prospects would justly 
lead them to expect they would be ienabled to Ining 
into cultivation before the date of foifeiture, yet, at 
the same time, it would allow sufficient latitude to 
enterprising and thrifty persons to apply their eariy 
profits, as their cultivation increased, to prevent for- 
feiture of any of their grant. 

To large capitalists, tempted by the soil and 
climate, to resort to New Zealand, to engage ex- 
tensively in agricultural pursuits, this plan would be 
very beneficial, and it would likewise enable them 
to carry out in a salutary manner the true intent tj! 
Government as to Colonization. 
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For example, an indrndaal desiroiu of SOO acree 
ill Nev Zealand. Instead of paying, as directed t>y 
the Colonial Land CommiBsioners, the snm of £900. 
into the Bank of England, before he can obtain hie 
title to the land, or be allowed free paseage for any 
of the labouring class in proportion : he could apply 
that amount to obtiun labour, to bring hia grant as 
rapidly as possible into cultiTation. It would he 
&r better that he should himself select his labourers 
and servants in England, and bind them for a defi- 
nite period, under certain terms, and apply that 
amount to the outfit aqd conveyance of himself and 
them to the Colony. This would secure to him the 
labour. It may 'be said thai thfere would be difficulty 
in enforcing the fulfilment (^ the contract on the 
part of the labourer or servant on arrival in the 
Colony. — But such would not be the case. 

Emigrants sent to the Colonies, at the expense of 
the Crovraimient or of any Public Company are free 
agents, and are transmitted to new settlements for 
the benefit of the whole community <^ settlers ; but 
omtracts between master and servant can be entered 
into and are mutually binding in the Col<my as in 
England. In foct, the breach of contract by me- 
chanics, and others, has become so flagrant and 
frequent in the Colony, and which has generally 
been committed in consequence of some informality 
in the agreement, ihat the magistrates now have the 
power oi inflicting severe punishment on the refrao- 
iory servant, and a heavy fine on any person employ- 
ing another, under agreement. These penalties 
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might be made more stringent and efibctire by some 
Colonial enactment of the Governor and . Council ; 
publicly promulgated throughout the Colony by 
Proclamation. With eight or ten good fanning 
labourers, much would soon be accomplished to- 
wards encloeiog and cultivating the 300 acres. The 
produce, as cultivation proceeded, would very soon 
reimburse the expenses and tax, and enable the pro- 
priety to expend more capital in labour, and thus, 
there would be throughout the Colony, for a long 
period* a great demand for labour, for wbicb the 
settlers could well afford to pay a good price, under 
such a system of obtaining the land, at a very 
moderate rate. This labouring population would 
consume largely all articles of Customs, more par- 
ticularly spirits and tobacco, and thus augment the 
fixed or ordinary revenue. 

The grants should all bear the same date in each 
year, to reader the returns of duties, due to Gbvem- 
meat, correctly and easily ascNitained. This might 
be done by dating all grants issued during the first 
six mcoiths of a year, from the January preceding, 
and those during the latter six months, from the 
following January. The tax, as the first year of 
grant is exempt, should come into operation, and be 
paid on all acres uTtcaltivated, at the commencement 
of the second and each succeeding year. The cod- 
stiruction of the term unaUHvaied land, to be under- 
stood, as applying to all land, in its natural state, 
at the time of the grant. But as soon as endoeed 
with fencing, and ditches for draining, and the eur 
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closed ground broken up— tben to be considered as 
exempt from the tax on uncultivated — but subject 
to that on cultivated land — although not in a state 
of actual production. The tax on all cultivated land 
might.be six pence per acre per annum, which would 
be very trifling and more easily borne the ItHiger the 
land was in cultivation. This cultivated tax might 
be allowed to be redeemed, as soon as the ten years 
from the date of grant was expired. The redemp- 
tion might be on the same principle, as that adopted 
in England, making.due allowance for the difference 
of the rate of interest or value of money in England 
and in the Colony. 

But there should not be allowed any redemption 
of the " Uncultivated Tax" as it would counteract 
and render ultimately nugatory the very intent and 
purposes for which it was enacted, — the speedy po- 
pulation and cultivation of the Colony on sound 
principles, and the prevention of all land speculation 
and jobbing. 

The lands of the New Zealand Company should 
be exempt from ^1 such taxes, either uncultivated 
or cultivated, and likewise all territorial possessions 
of the Aborigines. 
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The abore table shows no land cultivated until 
the second year, and then only ten at^s, which 
renders the number of acres at the commencement 
ofthe third year subject to the tax 190. Inthethird 
year fifteen more only are added to the cultivated ; 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth years, twenty-five 
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acres each ; m the Beventh, forty acres ; in the 
eighth and ninth year, thirty acres each ^ and in 
the last and tenth all are only suhject to the CfuU 
HxtatedTax. 

If it was known that GoT»iiment woald make 
gratuitous Grants <^ Land on such a system, of 
irom ten to fifty acres, according to circmnstances 
and teetimmiials, there would he many persons, pos- 
sessed of some little means, who would emigrate to 
New Zealand, at their own expense, with a view to 
postess some litde land, and to in>ovide _ lor their 
children hereafter. Exchisive of those accustomed 
to forming, tiiere are many individuals with certain, 
yet limited^ annaal incomes, swch as retired and 
half-pay officers, hut not possessing taugilde capital 
to uiy great amount. To such class of persons, with 
femilies. New Zealand is pardcularly adapted, and 
a few acres around a dwelling, devoted to pasture 
for the dairy, and rearing of poultry, ko., would 
abundandy supply all the nacessaries of life. A 
farm of twenty acres, supposing the whole was Hot 
cultivated, until the sixth year from the date of 
Grant, would coily pay altogether seven pounds and 
ten shillings of uncultivated tax, or purchase money, 
—-and the oiltavated tax would be only ten shillings 
per annum. Such a system of taxation — or rather 
payment for land — would be very productive to the 
rovenue — both tor the purposes of Emigration of 
Labourers at the expense of Government, if required, 
and likewise to make good any defident^ of Hxed 
or Ordinary Revenue to the Expenditure. 
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The land by claims — as soon as settled, would be 
subject to the tax — and the , proprietors would 
immediately exert themseWes to cultivate, to sell, 
or to let it, in order to stop the progressive increase 
<tf the tax, as well as to prevent ultimate forfeiture. 
In the speech of Sir George Gipps, on the sec(md 
reading of the Bill, before the Legislative Coundl, 
on New South Wales, — " for appointing Commisr 
sioners to. enquire into claims to Grants of Land in 
New Zealand," — he stated, that the Marquis of 
Nonnanby had suggested that the same object, pro- 
posed by the Bill, might be efiected by a tax on 
Land, and that, if the Bill was rejected, the latter 
would be immediately proposed, — and Sir Geoige 
added. — " and I do not know, that I may not even 
propose to combine the two ; for it does .not follow 
that, because we give certain powers to Com- 
missioners to enquire into. titles to land in New 
Zealand, we may not hereafter impose a. tax up<Hi 
lands there, if such a tax be found necessary." 

All these circumstances wiU render it absolutely 
necessary for the Government to incur, in the first 
formatifm of the Colony, an expenditure quite dift- 
proportionate to the population, and no doubt iur 
beyond the revenue, and it is very evident, that 
both the revenue, as well as the future progress and 
prosperity of New Zealand depend on the ener^tic, 
.liberal, and judicious mefuores of the Home 
Government, in the infancy of the Colony. 

The revenue will never reach the expenditure 
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unless the resources of the Colony are fully deve- 
l(^>ed, and brought into fruitful production, — and 
the latter will never he accomplished, hut by enlight- 
ened vievs and wise policy, suitable and applicable 
to the peculiar circumstances existing at the time 
the Colony first became an acknowledged depen- 
dency on the British Crown. 
- Hie subjects requiring the serious consideration 
of the GoTermnent. as being the basis of the future 
prosperity of New Zealand, are : 

1. The immediate and simultaneous adjudication 
of aU claims to land, by right of alleged purchase 
from the Aborigines, previous to the proclamation 
of her Majesty. 

S. A judicious system of tax — or sale — as regards 
Crown Lands, bearing in mind the previous subject. 

3. Emigration from England, to a large extent, of 
the labouring classes, secured by the second measure. 

Lastly, — and which is of greater importance than 
all the preceding,— a well digested plan, to be 
carried into effect by competent persons, of protect- 
ing, teaching, and dvilizing the Aborigines, — so 
that, as regards their territorial possessions, such 
portions of their land as they choose to reserve to 
themselves, shall be held sacred, — and as British 
subjects they shall possess and enjoy the same rights 
and immunities as Europeans, — which will be the 
most certun means of rendering them useful mem- 
bers of society, — and sincere converts to the Chris- 
tiui Faith. 

By these principles and measure carried into 
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executioQ by a Local GoremnieDt, of Nier^* talent, 
and experience. New Zealand will gradaaUy pro- 
gress, in cereal production,— and in the derelope- 
ment of those natural resources, applicable to arts 
and manpiactoreB, — and become in due time a pros- 
perous Colony; — if otherwise, — it will, so soon as 
the present Mldorado halo is dispelled by commcm 
sense and truth, rapidly retrt^rade into its former 
insignificance and obscurity. 
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( A. ) 
PROCLAMATION, 

By His Excellency William Hobson, Esq., Lieutenant' 
Governor of the British Settlement, in progress in 
New Zealand. 
Whereas Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britun and Ireland, has been gracionsly 
|deased to direct that measures shall be token for a settled 
fijrm of Civil Government, over those of Her Majesty's 
subjects who are already settled in New Zealand, or who 
may hereafter resort thereto. And whereas Her Majesty 
has been also graciously pleased to direct Letters Patent to 
be issued under the GreatSeal of the United Kingdom, bear- 
ing date the 15tb June, 1839, by which the former boun- 
daries of the Colony of New South Wales are so extended 
as to comprehend any part of New Zealand, that is or may 
be acquired in Sovereignty by Her Majesty, Her Heirs, 
and Successors. And whereas. Her Majesty has been 
further pleased, by a Commission under the Royal Signet 
and Sign Manual, bearing date the 13th July, 1839, to ap- 
point me, William Hobson, Esq., Captain in the Royal 
Navy, to be Lieutenant-Governor in and over any Terri- 
tory which is or may be acquired in Sovereignty by Her 
Majesty, Her Heirs, and Successors, within that group of 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean, commonly called New Zea- 
land, and lying between the latitudes of 34° 30' and 47° 
10' south, and longitude of 166° 5' and 179° east, from the 
meridian at Greenwich, Now, therefore, I, the stud WiUiam 
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HobsoD, do hereby declare and proclaim, that I did on the 
14th day of January instant, before hia Excellency Sir George 
Gipps, Knight, Captun General and Goremor-ia- Chief in 
and over the territory of New South Wales, and its dependen- 
cies and the Executive Council thereof, take the accustomed 
oatha of office as LJeutenant-Govemor aforesaid; and I do 
hereby further proclaim and declare, that I have tiiis day 
opened and published the two Commissions aforesaid : that 
is to say, the Commission under the Great Seal ezte&diDg 
the boundaries of the Government of New Soatfa Wales, 
and the Commission under the Royal Sign Manual, ap- 
pointing me Lieutenant-Governor as aforesaid. And 1 do 
hereby further proclaim and declare, that I have this day 
entered on tlie duties of my sind office as Lieutenant- 
Goremfir as aforesaid, and I call on Her Majesty's sub- 
jects to be aiding and asnsting me in tlie execution thereof. 

Given under my hand and seal at Kororarika, the 
dOtb day of January, 1840, in the third year of 
Her Majesty's reign. 

(Signed) William Hobson. 
By His Excellency's command, 

(Signed) Georqe Cooper. 

Ood save the Queen. 
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( B. ) 

PROCLAMATION, 

By His Excellency William Hobsoiii Esq., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the British Settlements in New Zealand. 

' Whereas Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, has been 
graciously pleased by Indenture, under the band of the 
most noble the Marquis of Normanby, one of Her Ma- 
jesty's principal Secretaries of State, beairing date the 14th 
August, 1639, to command that it shall be notififid to all 
Her Majesty's subjects, settled in or resorting to the Islands 
of New Zealand, that Her Majesty, taking into conadera- 
lion the present as well as future interests of the said 
subjects, and also the rights and interests of the Chiefs and 
Native Tribes of the said Islands, does not admit it ex- 
pedient to recognise as valid any titles to Land in New 
Zealand which are not derived from, or confirmed by Her 
Majesty. Now, therefore, I, William Hobson, Esq., Cap- 
tain in Her Majesty's Navy, and Lieutenant-Governor in 
and over such parts of New Zealand as have been or may 
be acquired in Sovereignty by her stud Majesty, do hereby 
accordingly proclaim and declare to all Her Majesty's 
subjects, that Her Majesty does not deem it expedient to 
recognize any titles to Land in New Zealand wliich are not 
derived from, or confirmed by Her Majesty, as aforesaid. 
But in order to dbpel any apprehension that it is intended 
to dispossess the owners of land acquired on equitable con- 
didons, and not in extent or otherwise prejudicial to t}ie 
present or prospective interests of Uie community, I do 
hereby furtiier proclaim and declare, that Her Majesty has 
been pleased to direct that a Commisrion shall be appointed 
with cert^n powers to be derived from the Governor and 
x2 
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I^egislative Council of New South Wales, to inquire into 
and report on all claims to such lands, and that all persons 
having such claims will be required to prove the same 
before the said Commissioners when appointed. And I do 
further proclaim and declare, that all purchases of land in 
any part of New Zealand which may be made from any of 
the Chiefs or Native Tribes thereof, after the date of these 
presents, will be considered as absolutely null and void, 
and will not be confirmed, or in any way recognized by Her 
Majesty. 

Given under my hand and seal at Kororarika, this 
30th day of January, 1840, in the third year of Her 
Majesty's reign. 

(Signed) William Hobsok. 
By His Excellency's command, 

(Signed) Georqe Cooper. 

God save the Queen. 
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TREATY OF WAITANGI. 

Her Majesty Victoria, Queen of tlie United Kingdodt 
of Great Biitain and Ireland, regarding with her royal 
favour the Native Chiefs and Tribes of New Zealand, and 
anxious to protect their just rights and property, and tA 
secure to them the enjoyment of peace and good order, 
has deemed it necessary, in consequence of the great num> 
bor of her Majesty's subjects who hare already settled in 
New Zealand, and the rapid extension of emigration both 
from Europe and Australia, which is still in progress, to 
constitute and appoint a functionary authorized t« treat 
with the Aborigines of New Zealand for the recognition of 
Her Majesty's sovereign authority over the whole, or any 
part of those Islands. Her Majesty, therefore, being de- 
sirous to establish a settled form of civil Government with 
laws and institutions alike to the native population and to 
her subjects, has been graciously pleased to empower and 
to authorize me, William Hobson, a Capt^n in Her Ma- 
jesty's Royal Navy, Consul, and Lieutenant-Governor over 
such parts of New Zealand as may be, or hereafter may 
be, called to her Majesty, to invite the confederated and 
independent Chiefs of New Zealand to concur in the 
following articles and conditions : — 

Article the fliBt. — The Chiefs of the Confederation of 
tiie United Tribes of New Zealand, and the separate and 
independent Chiefs who have not become members of the 
Confederation, cede to Her Majesty the Queen of England, 
absolutely and without reservation, all the rights and powers 
of sovereignty wUcb the said confederation or individual 
Chiefs respectively exercise or possess, or may be supposed 
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to exennse or possess, over their respective territories, as 
the sole Sovereigns thereof. 

Article the Second. — Her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land confirms and gnuvntees to the Oiiefo and Tribes of 
New Zealand, and to the respective familiea and individuals 
Uiererf, the Full, exclusive, and undirturbed possession of 
tiieir lands and estates, forests, fisheries, and other proper^ 
ties which they may collectively or individually possess, so 
long as it is thev wi^ and desire to retain the same in 
dieir possesion. But tlie ChieAi of the United Tribes and 
the individual Oaeb yield to Her Majesty the exclufflve 
right of preemption over such lands as the proprietors thereof 
tnay be disposed to alienate, at such prices as may be agreed 
upon between the respective proprietora and persons ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty to treat with them on that behalf. 

Article the Third. — In connderation thereof Her Majesty 
lin Queen of En^and, extends to the Natives of New 
Zealand her royd protection, and imputs to tJbem all the 
rights and privik^es of British subjects. 

(Signed) William Hobson. 

Now, therefore, we, the Cfaiels of the Confederation of 
the United Tribes of New Zealand, being assembled in 
Congress at Victoria, at Wutangi, and we, thg separate 
and independent Chiefs of New Zealand, cUuming authority 
over the Tribes and Territories which are specified after 
our respective names, accept and enter into the same in 
the full meaning and spirit thereof. 

In witness whereof, we have attached our signatures or 
marks at the places and dates, respectively ^)ecified. 
[Five hundred and twelve Signatures, &c] 

Done at Waitangi, ^ 

6th Januaiy, 1640. S 
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NOTICE TO MARINERS. 

The town of Auckland, on the southern shore of the 
rirer Waitemata, b situated iu latitude 36° 61' 26" south, 
tmd longitude 174° 43' east. The eotrance of the W^te- 
mata ia on the western ude of the Gulf of Houraki, or the 
Frith of the Thames, and is screened from the nor^-east 
by the Islands of Raofj^ Toto, Motu Tapu, and a succession 
of bold precipitous Islands lyiqg off the north-west end of 
Island Woiheki. 

Dl RECTI ONB. 

Vessels bound to Auckland from the northward, after 
making Point Rodney, should steer for the island of Uri 
liri Matangi, taking care to avcud a small rocky islet one 
league north, 63° w. magnetic, from Port Takatou Wenua, 
and passing it on either side, steer for Bangi Toto, keeping 
between that island and the main, and not approaching 
either in less than five fathoms water. When to the west- 
ward of Hangi Toto, the Blufif north Head of the Waite- 
mata becomes viable. 

Vessels coming from the eastward should entor the Frith 
between Cape CoMlle and the Great Barrier, passing on 
either side of the small island which is about a league dis- 
tant N. N. w. from the Cape, whence a course may be shaped 
for the. mid channel, between Tlri Ttri Matan^ and Motu 
TapU) which nearly joins Bangi Toto, and oyer which the 
peaks of Rongi Toto are visible. Then proceed as if 
. eoming from the northvrard. 

Vessels drawing less than 14 feet may enter the Tohawoki 
Channel on either side of Wiuheki, and pass to the south- 
ward of the group £>rmed by Wait^ki, Motu Tapu aiifl 
Hemp Totv, to the entrance pf the Wuteinata; but the 
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channel it not one recommended to strangers unuded by a 
pilot In the event of stress of weather, or other emer- 
gency, excellent shelter may be found inside any part of 
Waiheki, or under the east end of Motu Tapu ; the passage 
so far, and the channel leading to it, being perfectly free 
from dangers. 

On approaching the entrance of the river care must be 
taken to av«d a ledge of rocks extending in a north- 
westerly direction from the Southern Shore, whi<^ may be 
avcdded by keeping the North Head, southward of west, 
(magnetic,) until a remarkable rock on the South Shore, 
resembling the bastion of a fort, called the Bastion Rock — 
bears south (magnetic.) 

\^^th a fair wind the North Head may be rounded at 
. half a cable's length distance, and a mid channel course 
will lead to the anchorage of the town. 

With a beating wind, tack on the South Shore on coming 
into six fathoms water, and on the North Shore, which is 
much deeper, at the first shoal cast ; the only dangers 
within the Heads are a spit of land that projects half a 
cable's lengtii from a low sandy point on the North Shore, 
about a quarter of a mile inside the North Head, and a 
mud flat which lines the Southern Shore to a distance of 
nearly one-third of a mile throughout the whcde river, and 
all the bays on both Bides are shoal. These dangers will 
be avoided by attention to the lead, and the directions given 
above. 

The navigation of the Gulf of Houraki, with ordinary 
care, is perfectly safe ; but attention is required in hazy 
weather, or at night, to avoid many small Islets, which vary 
in height from six or eight to an hundred feet, and which 
are generally surrounded with deep water. 

The only known exceptions to this rule, are the Fe- 
ronguesin, latitude 30° 7' south, longitude 175° IS* east, 
according to lyUrvilte, and a rock, on which the sea breaks 
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occasionally, called Simpson's Rock, lying about 4 or 6 
miles north-north-east from the north-west end of the Great 
Barrier. There is a sunken rodt reported to exist on the 
norUi side of Waihefci, and is marked on the charts about 
north from the cenbre of that island, a long league off shore, 
the position, or eren the ezigtence of nhicb is not positively 
known. 

These rocks, as will be seen by the reference to the 
Chart, are out of the ordinary track of shipping, but con- 
trary winds may oblige vessels to approach them, and, 
therefore, are worthy of notice. The rocky islet of Ta- 
katou, above alluded to, stands about eight feet above high 
water mark, and is bold too. Its position is accurately laid 
down by lyUrville, 

High water at Waitemata, on full and change, 6 hours 
45 minutes ; rise and fall about ten feet on the spring tides. 
The flood runs to the southward within in the Frith of the 
Thames, but to the north on the coast. 
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CHARTER 

For erecting the Colony of New Zealand, and for creating 
and establishing a LegialatiTe Council and an Ex- 
ecutive Council, and for granting certun powers and 
authoritiefi to the Governor for the time being of 
the Bud Colony. 

Victoria, liC, to all to whom these presents shall come 
greeting. 

Whereas, by an Act of Parliament, made and passed in 
in the fourth year of our reign, intituled, " An act to con- 
tinue until the 31st day of December, 1641, and to the 
end of the then Session of Parliament, and to extend the 
pronsions of an act to provide for the more efiectual 
government thereof, and for other purposes relating there- 
to," AAer reciting, amongst other things, that the sud 
Colony of New South Wales is of great extent, and that 
it may be Bt that certain dependencies of the said Colony 
should be formed into separate colonies, and provisions 
made for the temporary administration of the government 
of any such newly-erected colony, it is enacted, that it shall 
be lawful for us, by letters patent, to be from time to time 
issued under the great Seal of the United Kingdom, to 
erect iuto a separate colony, or colonies, any islands which 
now are, or which hereafter may be comprised within, and 
be dependencies of the said Colony of New South Wales, 
and were comprised within, and were dependencies of the 
said Colony of New South Wales. Now, know ye, that 
we, in pursuance of the said recited Act of Parliament, 
and in exercise of the powers thereby in us vested, of our 
especial grace, certun knowledge and mere motion, have 
thought fit to erect, and do hereby erect the sud Islands of 
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Npw Zealand, and aU other Islands adjacent thereto, and 
lying between the 34th degree 30 minutes south, to the 47th 
degree 10 minutes south latitude, and between the 166tli 
degree 5 minutes to the I79th degree of east longitude, 
recktming from the nieri<Uui of Greenwich, into a separate 
ecdony, and t^e same are hereby erected into a separate 
colony accordingly. And we do hereby declare, that from 
faenceforUt the sud islands dull be known and dedgnated 
as the Colony of New Zealand, and the principal islands 
heretofisre known as, or commonly called the " Northern 
Island," the " Middle Island," and " Stewart's Island," 
shell henceforward be designated, and known respectively, 
as " New Ulster," " New Munster," and " New Leinster." 
And whereas, by the sud recnted Act of Parliament, it is 
furttier enacted, that in case we shall by any letters patent, 
as aforesaid, eetabli^ any such new colony, or colonies, as 
aforesud, it shall be lawful for us, by any such letters patent, 
to authorise any number of persons, not less than seven, 
including Uh Govemor, or Lieutenant-Governor, of any 
sut^ new colony, or colonies, to constitute a Legislative 
Council or Legislative Councils for the same, and that every 
such Le^ative Coundl shall be composed of such persons 
as shall from time to time be named, or designated by us 
for tjiat purpose, and shall hold their places therein at our ' 
pleasure ; and that it ^udl be lawful for such Legislative 
Council to nu^e and ordain all such laws and ordinances as 
may be required for the peace, order, and good government 
of any such cc^ony as aforesud, for which such Legislative 
Council may be appointed; and that, on the making of 
such laws and ordinances, the said Legislative Council shall 
conform to, and observe all such instructions as we, with 
the advice of our Privy Council, shall from time to time 
make for their guidance therein, provided always that no 
such instructions, and that no such laws or ordinances, 
1, shall be repugnant to Uie laws of England, but 
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coDsiptent therewith so &r as the (nrcumstances of any such 
colony may admit; provided, also, that all such laws and 
ordinances shall be subject to our confirmation or disallow- 
ance, in such manner, and according to such regulations as 
we by any such instructions, as aforesud, shall from time to 
time see fit to prescribe : provided also, that all instructions 
which shall, in pursuance of the said recited act, be made 
by us, with the advice of our Privy Council ; and that all 
laws and ordinances which shall be made in pursuance of 
the said recited act, by any such Legidative Council, of 
any such newly-erected colony as last aforesaid, shall be ]eid 
before both Houses of Parliament within one month from 
the date of any such instrucrions, or from the arrival in this 
kingdom of ^e transcript of any such laws and ordinances, 
if Parliament shall then be in Session dtling, or if not, 
then within one month from the commencement of tbe 
next ensuing Session of Parliament. Now, therefore, in 
pursuance and further exercise of the powers so vested in 
us as aforesud, in and by the said redted Act of Parlia- 
ment, we do by these our letters patent, authorize the 
Governor, or the lieutenaut^Govemor, for the time being 
of the Colony of New Zealand, and such other persons, 
not less than sis, as are hereinafter designated, to constitute 
■ and be a Legislative Council for the said Colony; and in 
further exercise of the powers aforesaid, we do hereby 
declare, in addition to the said Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor, the said Legislative Council shall be composed 
of such public ofBcers within the sud colony, or of such 
persons as shall from time to time be named or designated 
for that purpose by us, by any instruction or instructions, 
or warrant or warrants, to be by us for that purpose issued 
under our ^gnet and sign manual, and with the advice of 
our Privy Council, all of which councillors shall hold their 
places in the said Council at our pleasure, 
^nd we do hereby require and enjoin, that such Legisla- 
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tire CountU, afaiill in punuance of ^ said Act of Parlia* 
meat, mBlie and ordun all Buch laws and ordinances as may 
be required for the peace, order, and good governmentof the 
flud Colony of New Zealand, and that in making all such 
laws and ordinances the said Legislative Council shall con- 
form to and observe all such instructions as we with the 
advice of our Privy Council, shall from time to time make 
their guidance therein. 

And whereas it is expedient that an Executive Council 
should be i^pointed to advise and assist the Governor of 
our said Colony of New Zealand, for the time being in the 
administration of the government thereof, we do, therefore, 
by these our letters patent, authorize the Governor of our 
eaid Colony for the time being, to sammons as an Execu- 
tive Council, such persons as may from time to time be 
named or designated by us in any instructions under our 
signet and sign manual, addressed to him on that behalf. 

And we do hereby authorize and empower the Governor 
of our said Colony of New Zealand for the time being, to 
keep and use the public seal, appointed for the sealing of 
all things whatsoever that shall pass the seal of our stud 
Colony. 

And we do hereby give and grant to the Governor of 
onr said Colony of New Zealand for the time being, full 
power and authority, with the advice and consent of our 
said Executive Council, to issue a proclamadon or procla- 
mations, dividing our said Colony into Districts, Counties, 
Hundreds, Towns, Townships and Parishes, and to appoint 
the limits thereof respectively. 

And we do hereby g^ve and grant to the Governor of 
our said Colony of New Zealand for the time being, full 
power and authority in our name and on our behalf, but 
subject, nevertiieless, to such provisions as may be in that 
respect contained in any instructions which may from time 
to time be addressed to him by us for th^ purpose, to 
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mtik» and execute, in oar nane and on our behalf, under 
the public seel of the stud Colony, grants of waste land, to 
UB belonging within the same, to private persons for their 
own use and benefit, or to any persons bodies politic or 
corporate, in trust for llie public usee of our subjects there 
resident, or any of them. 

Provided always, that nothing in these our letters patent 
cont^ned shall affect, or be construed to affect the rights of 
any aboriginal Natives of the said C(^ny of New Zealand 
to the actual occupation or enjoyment in their own persons, 
or in the persons of their descendants, of any lands in the 
said Colony now actually occupied or enjoyed by such 
Natives. 

And we do hereby authorize and empower the Governor 
of our said Colony of New Zealand, for the time being, to 
constitute and appoint judges, and, in cases requiute, Com- 
misdoners of Oyer and Terminer, Justices of the Peace, 
and other necessary Officers and Ministers in our siud 
Colony, for the due and important administration of justice, 
and for putting the laws into executiwi, and to administer, 
or cause to be administered unto them such oath or oaths as 
are usually given for the due execution and performance of 
tiieae oflices and places, and for the clearing of truth in 
judicial matters. 

And we do hereby give and ^rant unto the Governor of 
our said Colony of New Zealand, for the time being, full 
power and authority as he shall see oeeasion, in our name 
and on our behalf, to remit any 6nes, penalties or forfeit- 
ures, which may accrue, or become payable to us, provided 
the same do not exceed the sum of fifty pounds sterling in 
any one case ; and ta res^te and suspend the payment of 
any such fine, penalty, or forfeiture excee<Eng the swd sum 
of fifty pounds, until our pleasure thereon shall b e made 
known and signified to sneh Grovemor. 

And we do hereby give and grant unto the Governor of 
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the Bud CoUmy of New Zealand, fiar tbe time being, full 
power and authority ai be shall see occasion, in our name 
and our behalf, to grant to any offender convicted of any 
dime in any court or before any judge, justice, or ma- 
gistrate within our stud Colony, a free and unconditional 
pardon, or a pardon subject to such conditions as by any 
law or ordinance hereafter to be in force in our said Colony^ 
may be thereunto annexed, or any respite of the execution 
€d the sentence of any such oSender for such period as to 
such Governor may seem fit. 

And we do hereby give and grant unto the Governor of 
our said Colony of New Zealand, for the time being, full 
power end authority, upon sufficient cause to him appear- 
ing, to suspend from the exennse (^ his office, within our 
8ud colony, any peraon exercising any office or place under 
w by virtue of any commission or warrant granted, or which 
may be granted by us, or in our name, c» under our autho- 
rity, which suspension shall continue, and have efiect only 
until our pleasure therein shall be made known, and signii- 
fied to such Governor. And we do hereby strictly require 
and enjoin the Governor of our said Colony, for the time 
being, in proceeding to any such suspennon, to observe the 
directions on that behalf given to htm by our instructions 
under our signet and sign manual accompanying his com- 
mission of appointment as Governor of the said Colony. 

And on the event of the death or absence out of our 
said Colony of New Zealand c^ such person as may be 
commissioned and apptnnted by us to be the Governor 
thereof, we do hereby provide and declare our pleasure to 
be, that all and every the powers and authorities herein 
granted to the Governor of our siud Colony of New Zealand, 
for the time being, shall be, and the same are hereby 
vested in such peraon as may be appointed by us by warrant 
under our signet and sign manual, to be the lieutenants 
Governor of our sud Colony ; or in the event of there 
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being no person within our sud Colony commissioned and 
appomted by us to be LieutenanUGovernor thereof, then 
oar pleasure is, and we do hereby provide and declare, that 
in such contingency all the powers and authorities herein 
granted to the Governor or the Lieutenant-Goremor of 
our said colony shall be, and the same are hereby granted 
to the Colonial Secretary of our sud Colony for the time 
being, and such Lieutenant-Governor, or such Colonial 
Secretary, as may be, shall have all and every the powers 
and authorities herein granted until our further pleasure 
shall be signified therein : And we do hereby require and 
command all our Officers and Ministers, civil and military, 
and all other the Inhabitants of our sfud Colony of New 
Zealand, to be obedient, aiding and assisting to such persons 
as may be commissioned and appointed by us to be the 
Governor of our said Colony ; or in the event of his death 
or absence, to such person as may, under the provisions of 
these our letters patent, assume and exercise the functions 
of such Governor, 

And we do hereby reserve to us, our Heirs and Suc- 
cessors, full power and authority from time to time to revoke, 
alter, or amend these our letters patent, as to us or tiiem 
shfdl seem fit. 

In witness, &c., witness. See, 
16tii November, 1840. 
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( F. ) 

A TABLE OF DUTIES OF CUSTOMS 

Payable on Goods, Wares and Merchandize, which shall 
be imported into any Port or place in the Colony 
of New Zealand and its Dependencies, on and after 
thelstof July, 1841. 

On all Spirits the produce or inanufocture'\ £• s. d- 
of the United Kingdom of Her Majesty's f 
possessions in America and of New South > o 4 
Wales and Van Diemen's Land, for every I 
gallon not exceeding the strength of proof J 

On all other Spirits per gallon 5 

Tobacco from and after 1st January, 1842. 

Snuffandagars, perlb 2 

Manufactured „ 10 

Unmanufactured , 9 

WiME, for every £100. value 15 

Tea, Sugar, Flour, Mbal, Wheat, Rice," 
and other Grains and Pulse, for every £100. . 

value 

All Foreign Goods for every £100. value . . 10 
All British Produce and Manufactures, as well "j 

as those from New South Wales and Van >■ Free 
IMemen's Land, except Spirits 
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(G.) 
ANNO QUARTO VICTOKI^ REGIN^. 



By Mis Excellency William Hobsoh, Esouire, Captain 
in Ber Majat^t Royal Navy, first Goeemor and 
Commander-in-Ckief in and over Ber Majesty's Co- 
lony of New Zealand, with the advice and consent of 
the Legislative Council thereof. 



" An Ordinance to repeal within the said Colony of 
" New Zealand, a eertdn Act of tlie Governor and 
*' Legislative G)uncLl of New South Wales, made and 
" passed in the Fourth Year of the R^gn of Her 
" present Majesty, and adopted under an Ordinance 
" of the Governor, and Legislative Council of New 
" Zealand for extending the laws of New South Wales 
" to the said Colony of New Zeoland, and which said 
" Act of the Governor and Council of New South 
" Wales is intituled ' An Act to empower the Go- 
" vemor of New South Wales to appoint Commisraon- 
" era, with certmn powers, to esamine and report on 
" Claims to Grants of Land in New Zealand,' and 
" also to terminate any Commisuon issued under the 
" same, and to authorize the Goremor of the Colony 
" of New Zealand to appoint Commissioners, with 
" certiun powers, to examine, and report on Clmms 
" to Grants of Land therein, and to declare all other 
" Htles, except those allowed by the Crown, null and 
" void." 
Whereas, by an Act of the Governor and Le^atave 
Council of New South Wales and its Dependendes, made 
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and passed in the Fourth Year of the Reign of Her 
present Majesty, intituled, " An. Act to empoaer the 
Governor of New South Wales to appoint Commissiona-i, 
with certain powers, to examine and report on Claims to 
Grants of Land in JVew Zealand ;" after reciting that, in 
various parts of the Islands of Kew Zealand, comprehended 
within the limits of the territory and Government of Kew 
South Wales, tracts or portions of Land were claimed to be 
held by various individuals, by virtue of purchases or pretend- 
ed purchases, gifts or pretended gifts, conveyances or pre- 
tended conveyances, or other titles, eitheir mediately or imme- 
diately from the Chie& or other individuals of the Aborigi- 
ml tribes inhabiting the same; and reciting that, no such 
individual or individuals, could acquire a legal title to, or 
permanent interest in, any such tracts or portions of Land, 
by virtue of any gift, purchase, or conveyance, by or from 
the Cbie& or other individuals of such Aboriginal tribes, 
as aforesaid ; and also reciting, that Her Majesty had, hf 
instructions under the hand of one of Her Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, dated the Fourteenth Day of 
August, One thousand eight huudred and thirty-nine, de- 
clared Her Royal Will and Pleasure, not to recognize any 
titles to Land in New Zealand which did not proceed from, 
or were not, or should not be allowed by Her Majesty ; and 
aft«r stating that it was expedient and proper to put beyond 
doubt the invalidity of all tides to Land within the said 
Islands of New Zealand, founded upon such purchases or 
pretended purchases, ^fts or pretended gifts, conveyances 
or pretended conveyances, or other titles, Jrom the sam6 
uncivilized tribes, or Aboriginal inhabitants of New Zea- 
land ; it was, therefore, in and by the s&id now reciting 
Act, declared and enacted. That all tides to Land in New 
Zealand which were not, or might not, thereafter be allowed 
by Her Majesty, were and should be absolutely null and 
void : And the sfud now reciting Act^ then authorizes and 
y2 
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empowers the said Governor of New South Wales to issue 
one or more Commission or Commissions, and thereby to 
appoint Commissioners, who should have full power and 
authority to hear, examine, and report on, all Cliums to 
Grants of Land in New Zealand, with certun other powers 
and provisions in the said Act contained. And whereas the 
said Governor of New South Wales, under and by virtue 
of the said Act, did issue his Commission, bearing date, 
under the seal of the said colony of New South Wales, 
the Thirtieth Day of September, in the Year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty, thereby ap- 
pointing certain Commissioners with power to bear, 
examine, and report on all Claims to Grants of Land in 
New Zealand: And the smd Commissioners appointed 
therein did proceed to hear and examine certain of such 
Claims, but have not as yet reported thereoii ; and other of 
the like Cl^ms have been lately referred to the emd Con^ 
misdoners by the said Governor of New South Wales : 
And whereas, since the appointment of the said Commis- 
sioners, the Islands of New Zealand have been separated 
from the Government of New South Wales, and erected 
into a colony by Her Majesty's Royal Charter ; and it is 
therefore expedient and necessary, that the said Act of the 
Governor and Legislative Council of New South Wales 
and its Dependencies, should be repealed, and the said 
Commission so issued by the said Governor thereof deter- 
mined : And whereas, it is expedient and proper that a 
Local Ordinance for the same general purposes, intended 
to be provided for by the said in part recited Act of the 
Governor and Council of New South Wales ; together 
vnik such other enactments applicable to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the colony of New Zealand, should be enact- 
ed by the Governor and Legislative Council of the same. 

I. Be it therefore enacted and ordained, by His Kx- 
cellency the Governor in and over the said colony of New 
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Zealand, with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council of the same colony, diat from and immediately 
after the passing of this Ordinance, the said Act of the 
Governor and Council of New South Wales so adopted as 
aforesaid, intituled, " An Act to empower the Governor of 
Nea South Wales to appoint Commissioners with certain 
powers, to examine and report on Claims to Grants of 
Land in New Zealand^' be, and the same is hereby re- 
pealed, and of no e^ct within the sud colony of New 
Zealand : And the said Commisuon so issued by Uie said 
Governor of New South Wales, under and by virtue c^ the 
powers for that purpose contained in the said Act, is hereby 
determined and declared to be null and void, any thing in 
the said Act, to the contrary thereof, notwithstanding. 

n. And wbereas, it is expedient to remove certain doubts 
whicli have arisen in respect of Titles of Land in New 
Zealand, be it tiierefore declared, enacted, and ordained, 
That all unappropriated Lands within the scud colony of 
New Zealand, subject-however to the rightful and necessary 
occupation and use thereof, by the Aboriginal inhabitants 
of the said colony, are and remain Crown or Domain Lands 
of Her Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors, and that the 
sole and absolute right of pre-emption from the said Abo- 
riginal inhabitants, vest^ in and can only be exercised by 
Her said Majesty, Her Heirs and Successors ; and that all 
Titles to Land in the said colony (A New Zealand, which 
are held or cltdmed by virtue of purchases or pretended 
purchases, gifts or pretended gifts, conveyances or pretended 
conveyances, leases or pretended leases, agreements, or 
other titles, either mediately or immediately from the 
Chiefs, or other individuals or individual of the Aboriginal 
tribes inhabiting the said colony, and which are not, or may 
not hereafter be allowed by Her Majesty, Her Heirs and 
Successors, ore and the same shall be absolutely null and 
vcttd, 
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Provided, and it is hereby declared, that oothing in this 
Ordioance contained ia intended to, or aball affect the Title 
to any Land in New Zealand already purchased from Her 
Majesty's Ciovemment, or which is now held under Her 
Majesty. 

III. And whereas Her Majesty hath, in the said instruc- 
tions, been pleased to declare Her Majesty's gracious in- 
tention to recogntee Claims to Land, which may have been 
obtained on equitable terms from the said Chiefs or Abori- 
ginal inhabitants or inhabitant of the said colony of New 
Zealand, and which may not be prejudicial to the present 
or prospective interests of such of Her Majesty's subjects 
who have already resorted to, or who may hereafter resort to, 
and settle in, the aeid Colony, And whereas, it is expe- 
dient and necessary, tiiat in all cases wherein Lands are 
claimed to be held by virtue of any pundiase, conveyance, 
lease, agreement, or any other title whatsoever from the 
said Chiefs or Tribes, or any Aboriginal inhabitants or in- 
habitant whomsoever, of the uud Colony of New Zealand, 
an inquiry be instituted into the mode in which such Claims 
to Lands have been acquired, the circumstances under 
which such claims may be, and are founded, and also to 
ascertain the extent and situation of the same. 

Be it therefore enacted and ordained, That it shall and 
may be lanfiil for tlw Governor of the said Colony of New 
Zealand, and he is hereby authorized and empowered to 
issue one or more Commission or Commissions, and thereby 
to appoint Commissioners, who shall have full power and 
authority under the same to hear, examine, and report on 
all Claims to Grants of Land in virtue of any of the Titles 
aforesaid, in the said Colony of New Zealand : And each of 
such Commissioners shall, before proceeding to act as such, 
take and subicribe before a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of New Zealand, or before such person as the Governor or 
Chief Justice for the time being shall, in writing, appmnt 
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for that purpose, the Oath set forth in the Schedule to this 
Act annexed, marked A ; which Oath shall be recorded in 
the office of the Colonial Secretary of the s^d colony. 

IV. And be it furUier enacted and ordained, That the 
Clums of all persons who may have already made applica- 
tion to the Goremor of New South Wales, to have Grants 
of Land within the said colony of New Zealand, and whose 
Claims hare by the sud Governor been referred, or directed 
to be referred, to the said Commissioners so appointed by 
the said Governor of New South Wales, shall be, and the. 
same are hereby referred, to the Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed under and by virtue of this Ordinance, to the end 
that all such Claims may be heard, examined, and reported 
on for the information and guidaQce of the said Governor 
of New Zealand : And the smd Commissioners, or any two 
of them, ^lall proceed to hear, examine, and report on such 
Claims in manner bereioafter mentioned : Provided always 
that in each and every Claim already heard and examined, 
or partly heard and esAmined, it shall and may be lawful 
for the said Commissioners, and they are hereby authorized 
to receive and act upon, the evidence, statements, and 
documents, or other information taken and recorded by the 
Commissioners appointed under the sud repealed Act of 
the Governor and Council of New South Wales aforesaid, 
and shall and may report thereon as if the same had beeq. 
heard and examined, and the said evidence, statements, 
documents, and other information had been taken and re- 
corded under and by virtue of the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 

And whereas, in and by the said Act of the said Go- 
vernor and Council of New South Wales, it is provided, 
that all Claims which should not be preferred in writing to 
the Colonial Secretary of New South Wales within six 
months after the passing of that Act, should be absolutely 
null and void, unless it should be made to appear to the 
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satis&ction of the said Governor, that any Claimant or 
Claimants should not by reason of absence, or other suffi- 
cient cause, haTe been able to prefer his or their Cltums 
within the said term of six months, in which case it should 
be lawful for the said Governor at any time within a further 
term of ux months, to refer such claim or claims to the scud 
Commissioners, who should have power and authority to 
receive and report upon the same as in other cases : And 
whereas, the first term of six months so fixed baa expired; 
and it is expedient and proper that the 6wd term under 
which His Excellency the Governor is empowered to 
receive and refer further chums, shall be extended under 
tlus Ordinance. 

V. Be it therefore enacted and ordained, 'fhat it shall 
and may be lawful for the Governor of New Zealand, if at 
any time within twelve months next after the passing of this 
Ordinance, it shall be made to appear to the Batisfaction of 

^the said Governor, that any claimant or claimants shall not^ 
by reason of absence from the Colony, or other sufficient 
reason, have been able to prefer hia or their claims within 
the said term so fixed by the said in part recited Act of the 
Governor and Council of New South Wales, it shall be 
lawful for the s^d Governor at any time, within a further 
term of twelve months from and after the pas^g of this 
Ordinance, to refer such claim or cl^ms to the said Com- 
missioners, who shall have power and authority to receive 
and report upon the same as in other cases. Provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall authorize the 
Sfud Commissioners to receive or report upon claims, except 
such as shall be referred to them, under and by virtue of 
the provisions of this Ordinance. 

VI. And be it enacted and ordained, That in hearing 
and examining all claims to Grants as aforesud, and report- 
ing on the same, the sdd Commissioners sliall be guided 
by the real justice and good conscience of the case, without 
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regard to legal forms and solemnities, and shKll direct 
themselves by the best evideDce they can procure, or that 
is Iftid before them, whether the same be such evidence as 
the law would require in other cases or not ; And that the 
said Commissioners shall, in every case, inquire into and 
set forth, so far as it shall be possible to ascertain the same, 
the price or valuable consideration, with the sterling value 
thereof, paid for the I.ands clumed, to any of the said 
Chie& or Tribes, or any Abori^nal inhabitants or inhabitant 
of the Bud colony of New Zealand, as well as the time and 
manner of the payment, and the circumstances under which 
such payment was made, without taking into consideration 
the price or valuable consideration which may have been 
^ven for the said Lands by any subsequent purchaser or to 
any other person or persons, save such Odeh or Tribes, or 
Aboriginal inhabitants or inhabitant as aforesaid ; and shall 
also inquire into and set forth the number of acres which 
such payment would have been equivalent to, or according 
to the rates fised in a Schedule marked B, annexed to this 
Ordinance : And if the said Commissioners, or any two of 
them, shall be satisfied that the person or persons claiming ' 
such Lands, or any part thereof, is or are entitled according 
to the declaration of Her Gracious Majesty as aforesud, 
to hold the sud Lands or any part thereof, and to have a 
Grant or Lease thereof, made and delivered to such person 
or persons under the Great Seal of the siud colony, they 
the said Commissioners, shall report the same, and the 
grounds thereof, to the said Governor accordingly, and 
shall state whether the claim or claims reported on is or 
are original or derivative, with the name or names of the 
party or parties to whom the Grant or Lease should issue, 
and shall set forth the situation, measurement, and bound- 
aries by which the said Lands, or portions of Land, shall 
and may be described in every such Grant or Lease, so far 
as it shall be possible to, and they conveniently can, ascertdn 
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the same; Provided, howerer, that no Grant of Land shall 
be reconuoeaded by the said Commisdoners, which ehall 
exceed in extent Two thousand Bve hundred and sixty 
acres, unless specially authorized thereto by the GoTernor, 
with the advice of the Executive Council, or which shall 
comprehend any Headland, Promontory, Bay, or Island, 
that may hereafter be required for any purpose of defence, 
or for the site of any Town or Village reserve, or for any 
other purpose of public utility ; nor of any Land situate 
on the Sea shore, within one hundred feet of high water 
maik : Provided also tfaat nothing herein-contained shall 
be held to oblige the said Governor to make and deliver 
any such Grants as aforesmd, unless His Excellency shall 
deem it proper so to do. 

VII. Provided, nevertheless, and be it enacted and or- 
dained, that the said Commisuoners shall not propose to 
grant to any Cltumant whatsoever, any Land which may, 
in the opinion of the majority of the said Commissioners, 
or of the majority of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
vestigate the demand of such claimant, be required, for 
the fflte of any Town or Village, or for the purposes of 
defence, or for any other purpose of public utility : nor 
shall they propose to grant to any individual any Land of a 
similar character, which they may be directed to reserve by 
the Governor of New Zealand, bnt that in every case in 
which Land of such description would otherwise form a 
porUon of the Land which the Commissioners would pro- 
pose to grant to the Claimant, they shall, in lien of such 
X.and, propose to grant to him, or her, a compensation ia 
such quantity of other Land, as they the said Commis»on- 
ers, or the majority of them, shall deem an equivalent for 
every acre, or part of an acrej so required to he reserved 
either for the site of Village or Township, or for the pur- 
pose of defence, or for any other purpose of public utility, 
as aforesfud. 
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VIIL And be it enacted and ordained, That the meetr 
ings of the said CommissioDers shall be holden in mtb 
manner and at such place or places as the Governor shall, 
from time to time appoint, and the sud Ck>mmiBaioDers 
shall proceed, with all due dispatch, to investigate and 
report upon the chums referred to them. 

IX. And be it enacted and orduned. That it shall and 
may be lawful for the said Commissioners, upon receiving 
aaj such claim as aforesud, to notify in the New Zealand 
OoDemment Gazette, or in any Gazette or Newspi^r pub- 
lished in New Zealand, the day appointed for inquirii^ 
into such claim. And that such Notification shall be a 
sufficient warning and summoas to any claimant or op- 
ponent under thb Ordinance : provided that the stud 
Commissionera, or any one of them, are and is hereby 
authorized, to issue summonses requiring all such persona 
as shall therein be named to appear before the said Com- 
missioners, at the day, time and place therein appointed, 
to g^ve evidence as to all matters and Aings known to any 
such person, respecting such cl^m, and to produce in 
evidence all Deeds, Instruments, or Writings, in the posses- 
sion or control of any such peraons which they might by 
law be required and compelled to give evidence of, or to 
produce in evidence in any cause respecting the like matters 
depending in any of Her Majesty's Courts of Law, in so 
far as the evidence of such persona, and the production of 
such Deeds, Instruments, and Writings shall be requisite 
for the due investigation of such claim depending before 
the said Commissioners, and that all such evidence shall be 
taken down in writing, in presence of, and be signed by 
the witnesses respectively giving the same ; bnt in case any 
witness shall refuse, or shall be unable to dgn, the stud 
evidence shall be attested as having been taken, and read 
Qver, by one or more of the said Commissioners, and that 
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all such evidence shall be given on oath, which oath it shall 
and may be lawful for the said Commisaoners, or any one 
of them, to administer to every person appearing before 
them to give evidence ; and that any person taking a false 
oath, in any case wherein an oath is required to be taken 
by this Ordinance, shall be deemed guilty of ^Iful and 
corrupt peijury, and being thereof duly convicted, shall be 
liable to such pains and penalties as by any law now in 
force, any person convicted of wilful and corrupt petjury, 
is Bul^ect and liable to : Provided always, that in all cases 
in which it may be necessary to take the evidence of any 
Aboriginal Nadve who shall not be competent to take an 
oath, it shall be law^I for the said Commissioners to receive 
in evidence, the statement of such Aboriginal Native, sub- 
ject to such credit as it may be entitled to from cor- 
roborating or other circumstances. 

X. And be it enacted and ordained. That whenever any 
person who, being duly summoned to give evidence before 
the said Commissioners as aforesaid, bis or her reasonable 
expenses having been p^d or tendered by the party re- 
quiring such witnesses, and not having any lawful reason or 
impediment allowed by the said Commissioners, shall ftdl 
to appear at the rime and place specified in such summons, 
or after appearing, shall refuse to be sworn, or to answer 
any lawful question, or to produce any Deed, Instrument, 
or writing which he or she may lawfully be required to pro- 
duce, or wi^out leave obtained from the said Commissioners, 
shall wilfully withdraw from furdier examination, without a 
satisfactory excuse being given to the said Commlssipners 
for such default, or appearing, shall refuse or decline to be 
examined, or give evidence according to law, touching the 
matter in question, it shall and may be lawful for the said 
Commissioners, and they are hereby authorized and em- 
powered to issue their warrant for the apprehension of such 
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person, in order that he may be brought before them to 
give evidence touching such matter as shall be in question, 
for which he shall have been summoned as aforesaid ; and 
it shall be further lawful for the said Commissioners, if such 
person shall not shew sufficient cause, to the satisfaction of 
such Commissioners for such default, to commit such person 
to prison, there to remain, without bail or mwnprize, for 
any time not exceeding twenty-one days, or in lieu of such 
imprisonment, to pay such fine not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, as the s^d Commisuonera shall impose, which 
fine shall be p^d to the Colonial Treasurer of New Zea- 
land, and appropriated to the public uses of the Govern- 
ment thereof. 

XI. And be it enacted and ordained. That the said 
Commissioners shall and may receive for their own re- 
spective use such salaries as the Governor of New Zealand 
shall direct and appoint, which salaries it shall and may be 
lawful for the said Governor to order and direct by warrant 
under his hand, to be paid from and out of the revenues of 
New Zealand ; and the same shall be the whole remunera^ 
tion of the sud Commisrioners for and in respect of their 
said office. 

XII. And be it enacted and ordained. That there shall 
be paid to the said Commissioners, by every person making 
a claim to a Grant of Land, which shall be referred by the 
Governor to the aaid Commissioners for examination, as 
herein-before is provided, the several fees specified in the 
annexed Schedule to this Ordinance marked C : And the 
said Commissioners shall duly account for all fees so pmd 
to them or him as aforesiud, and shall pay the same into 
the hands of the Colonial Treasurer of New Zealand 
monthly, or as nearly so as practicable, to be appropriated 
to the public uses of the Government thereof. 

XIII. Provided always, and be it declared and ordained. 
That nothmg in this Ordinance conbuned shall be deemed 
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in any way to affect any Right or Prerogatiye of Her 
Majesty, Her Heirs or Succeasors. 

{Signed) " William Hobson, Governor." 

Patted the Legislative CouncU, the Ninth Day of June, 
in the Year of Our Lord One thoutmid eight hundred 
and fortg-one. 

J. CoATEs, Clerit of the Council. 



SCHEDULES REFERRED TO. 

A, — Cammiisioneri Oath. 

I, do Boleionly swear 

Th&t I will faithfully, diligently, impartially, and honestly, 
to the best of my ability, execute the several powers and 
trusts reposed in me as a Commissioner appointed under 
and by virtue of a certcun Ordinance of the Governor of 
New Zealand, with the advice of the Legislative Counts! 
of the swd Colony, made and passed in the Fourth Year of 
the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled " An 
" Ordinance to repeal, within the said Colony of New Zea- 
** land, a certain Act of the Governor and Legislative 
" Council of New South Wales, made and passed in the 
" Fourth Year of the Reign of Her present Majesty, and 
" adopted under an Ordinance of the Governor and Legis- 
" lative Council of New Zealand, for extending the laws <^ 
" New South Wales to ^e said Colony of New Zealand, 
" and which said Act of the Governor and Council of New 
■< South Wales, is intituled ' An Act to empower the Go- 
*' vemor of New South Wales to appoint Commissioners 
" with certain powers, to examine and report on claims to 
" Grants of Land in New Zealand ; and also to tonninate 
'* any Commission issued under the same ; and to authorize 
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" the Governor of the Colony of New Zealand to appoint 
" Commissioners, with cert^n powers, to examine and re- 
" port on Claims to Grants of Land therein ; and to declare 
" all other Titles except those allowed by the Crown, null 
*' and void/" And that I will not myself, directly or in- 
directly, take or receive any fee or reward for any thing 
done or performed, under and by virtue of the provisions 
of the said Ordinance, other than and except such as is 
authorized by the said OrcUnance. 

So help me God. 

(Signed) A. B. 
Sworn before me, this 

day of 184 

Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Zealand, or Commissioner appointed 
for this purpose. 



Hme when the PurcbsK was made. 


Per Acre. 


From To 


S. d. S. d. 


Ist Jan. 1815. Slst Deer. 1824 


6 too 


1625, „ 1829 


6 „ 8 


„ 1830, „ 1834 


8 „ 1 


„ 1835, „ 1836 


1 „ 2 


1837, „ 1838 


2 „ 4 


„ 1839, „ 1839 


4 „ 8 



And Fifty per cent, above these rates for persons not 
personally resident in New Zealand, or not having a resi- 
dent agent on the spot. 

Goods, when ^ven to the Natives in barter for Land, to 
be estimated at three times their selling price in Sydney at 
the time. 
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FEES TO BE RECEIVED BY THE SAID 
COMMISSIONERS. 

£. s. 

For filing any Memonal with the Colonial Secre- 
tary, or opposition thereto 5 

For every Summons for Witnesses, each Sum- 
mons containining two o&mes, by the party 
requiring ike same 5 

For every Witness examined, or Document or 
Voucher produced in evidence, by the party 
on whose behalf examined or produced ..,05 

For taking down the examination of any Witness 5 

For every one hundred words after the first hun- 
dred, additional 2 

For every Certificate granted by Commissioners, 
of default, refuse to answer, or wilful with- 
drawing of any witness 10 

For any final Report^ to be paid by the party 
or parties in whose favour made, when the 
extent of the Land recommended be not - 
exceeding five hundred acres 5 

For every additional one hundred acres ... 10 
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(H.) 
ESTIMATE 

Of the probable Expenditure of the Oovemment of New 

Zealand, for One Year, commencing 2nd May, 1811. 

Ordered by the Legulative Coimcil to be ptinted. 



ABSTRACT of the estimated Eiependiture of the Government 
New Zealand, for One Year. 



wo. 

I. 


s„v,c.. 


Amount of Eftimale. 


Hit BxcelleQcy tbe Governor 1 
wd Judge . -i 


2,200 





d 



II. 




16,609 


16 


10 


III. 


Sorrey Department 


6,164 


12 


6 


IT. 


Department of PnbUc Worlu) 
and Buildings . . i 


5,354 








T. 


Judicial Eatablishment . 


3,068 


11 


3 


Tl. 


Police and Oaols 


7.957 


9 


3 


TIL 




450 








Till. 




140 








IX. 




8,977 


13 


6 




Totsl 


jeS0,922 


3 


4 



WILLOUGHBY SHORTLAND, 
Colonial Secretary. 



Colonial Secretary'! Office, Auckland, 
New Zealand, 2nd July, 1841. 
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Of the prolxAIe amount of Revenue for the service of the 
Oovemment of Nero Zealand, for one Fear. 



Cuatoms . . . £13000 

Post Office . . 500 

Publicans' and other LJcensefl 2400 

Aoction Datiet . 1000 

Fees and Fines of Public ) ncnn n 



Total ofOrdinaiy Bevenne . . £19,400 

Extraordinary. 

Probable amount of Proceeda of Salea of 
Crown Landa, after payment of Chains 
for Immigr&tioni Survey Department and 
Land Purchases . . . 18,!)!7 13 9 

Nett Berenne available for Goremment pnr- 
posea .... .j£38,317 13 9 



WILLOUGHBY SHOETLAND, 

Colonial Skcretaky. 



Cittonial Secreiary't Office, Auckland, 
New Zealand, ind July, 1841. 
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STATEMENT 

Shetving the appropriation of the Revenue anting from, the 
tale of Oroum Lands in New Zealand. 



Probable ProceecU of Sole of Crown Lands . ^50,000 



EXPENOITURI. 



^66,164 12 
4,000 



For Survey Department 
For purchtue of Lands firom 

the AborigineB 
Works indispensable to give an 

exchangeable value to the 

Land, viz: 
For Boads, Bridges, Sec. . 2,000 

Surplus of Land Fond 

50 per cent , for chutes of Immigratirai 

Amount avaiUble fbr the general purposec of ) 
the Colony . . . .$ ^18,917 13 



12,164 12 6 

*37,835 7 6 
18,917 13 9 



WILLOUGHBY SHORTLAND, 
Colonial Secretary. 



Colonial Secretary's Office, Auckland, 
New Zealand, Swrf July, 1841. 
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For regulating the Survey and Sales of Land belonging to 
the Crovm in the Australian Colonies and New Zealand. 



[Note.— The woriii printed in Italici are proposed to be Inserted In the 
CommlttM.] 



Whereab it is expedient that an uniform syetem of dis- 
posing of the waste lands of the Crown in the Australian 
Colonies should be established; Be it enacted, by the 
Queen's most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same. That within the Australian Colo- 
nies the waste lands of the Crown shall be (Hsposed of in the 
manner and according to the regulations hereinafter pre- 
scribed, and not otherwise. 

And be it enacted, that the waste lands of the Crown in 
the Australian Colonies shall not, save as hereinafter is 
excepted, be conveyed or alienated by her Majesty, or by 
any person or persons acting on the bebalf or under the 
authority of her Majesty, either in fee-simple or for any leas 
estate or interest, unless such conveyance or alienation be 
made by way of sale, nor unless such sales be conducted in 
the manner and according to the regulations hereinafter 
prescribed. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing in this 
act contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to 
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prevent lier Majesty, or aay person or person acting on 
the behalf or under the authority of her Majesty, trom ex- 
cepting from sale, and either reserving to her Majesty, her 
heirs and successors, or dispOBing of In such other manner 
as for the public interests may seem best, such lands as may 
be required for public roads or other internal communica- 
tions, whether by land or water, or for the use or benefit of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, or for purposes of 
military defence, or as the sites of places of public worship, 
schools, or other public buildings, or as places for the inter- 
ment of the dead, or places for the recreation and amuse- 
ment of the inhabitants of any town or village, or as the 
sites of public quays or landing places on the sea coast or 
shores of navigable streams, or for any other purpose of 
public safety, convenience, health, or enjoyment. 

And be it enacted, that, save as hereinafter is excepted 
• in reference to blocks of twenty thousand acres of land or 
upwards no waste lands of the Crown, in any of the said 
colonies, shall be so conveyed or alienated as aforesfud, until 
the same shall have been surveyed, and shall have been 
delineated in the public charts of such colony, in such lots 
as shall be subsequently offered and put Up for sale, which 
lots shall in no case, save as afores^d, contain an area ex- 
ceeding one superficial square mile. 

And be it enacted, that, under and subject to the various 
provi^onsand regulations hereinafter contwned, the governor 
for the time being of each of the said colonies is hereby 
authorized and required in the name and on the behalf of 
her Majesty, to convey and alienate in fee-simple, or for 
any less estate or interest, to the purchaser or purchasers 
thereof, any waste lands of the Crown in any such colony ; 
which conveyances or alienations shall be made in such 
forms, and with such solemnities, as shaU from time to time 
be prescribed by her Majesty, and being so made shall be 
valid and effectual in the law.to transfer to and to invest in 
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possession in any such purchaser cm* purchasers, any such 
lands as aforesaid for any such estate or interest as by any 
such conveyance as aibresaid shall be granted to him, her, or 
them. 

And be it enacted, that once at the least in each of the 
four usual quarters of the year, and on as many other occa- 
sions as to the governor for the time being of any such 
colony shall seem meet, there shall be holden one or more 
public sales by auction of the waste lands of the Crown 
within such colony ; and Uiat every such governor shall, by 
proclamation or proclamations, to be fivm time to time by 
him for that purpose made in manner hereinafter mentioned, 
declare with all practicable precision the times and the 
places at which such auctions will be holden, and what are 
the lands to be offered for sale at each of such auctions, and 
what are the upset prices at which they will be ofiered for 
sale ; and it shall not be lawful for any such governor to 
sell, or to cause to be sold, any such lands, unless they shall 
have been specified as about to be <^red for sale by such 
proclamation as aforesaid, issued at some time within three 
calendar months next preceding the actual sale thereof. 

And be it enacted, that in every such proclamation as 
aforesaid, the lands specified therein as about to be offered 
for sale shall be distinguished into three separate classes, the 
first of which shall be described as town lots, the second of 
which shall be described as suburban lots, and the third of 
whidi shall be described as country lots ; and within the 
first of the said classes shall be comprised all lands situate 
within the limits of any exbting town to be in that behalf 
especially named and described by the govemor, or within 
any locality to be designated by the govemor as the ute of 
any town to be thereon erected ; and within the secimd of 
Uie aaid classes shall becompiised all lands situate within the 
distance of five miles from the nearest point of any existing 
or contemplated town, unless in any case the govemor for die 
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time being of any mch colony shall see fit to exclude any 
Buch last-Tneationed lands from the said cUas of aubarban 
lotB, OD the ground that they will not in hie judgment derive 
any increased value from their vicinity to any such town : 
and within the third of the said classes shall be comprised 
all lands not comjnised within the first and second classes : 
provided nevertheless, that nothing herein contuned shall 
extend or be construed to extend to prevent the putting up 
for sale of lands of any one or more of die said classes, apart 
from lands of both or either of the other classes. 

And be it enacted, that none of the waste lands of the 
Crown shall be sold at any such auction in any of the aaid 
colonies, unless the sum of oae pound st the least for each 
acre of such land be then and there ofiered for the same, 
which sum of oae pound per acre shall be the lowest upset 
price of any of the waste luids of the Crown in any of the 
said colonies, but which lowest upset price shall he liable to 
be from time to time ndsed io any such colony in manner 
hereinafter mentioned. 

And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the governor 
of any such colony, at his discretion, by any such proclama- 
tion or proclamations as aforesud, to raise the lowest upset 
price of the waste lands of the Crown in any such colony; 
and it shall be lawful for her Majesty, by any instructions 
addressed to any such governor, under her Majesty's si^irt 
and sign manual, with the advice of her Majesty's Privy 
Council, either to ruse the lowest upset price of the waste 
lands of the Crown in any such colony, or to disallow and 
reduce back, either wholly or in part, any increase of the 
said upset price which, in exercise of the authority vested in 
him, any such governor may, in manner aforesaid, have 
made of the upset price, by any such proclamation or pro- 
clamations as aforesaid : provided always, that no such in- 
structions reducipg the lowest upset price of land as raised 
by any such proclanjatiou or {woclamations shall be so issued 
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as aforesud by her Majesty after the lapse of six months froia 
the receipt by one of her Majesty's principal secretaries of 
state from such governor of a transcript of any such pro- 
clamation. 

And be it enacted, that it shall not be competent to the 
governor of any such colony, nor, save as aforesaid, to her 
Majesty, to reduce the amount to which, in nmuaer afore- 
sud, the lowest upset price of lands within sucb colony may 
at any time have been so increased by sui^ governor, or by 
her Majesty. 

And be it enacted, that in respect of any part not exceed- 
ing one tenth of the whole of the lands of the third class for 
the first time offered for sale at any such auctions as aforescud, 
it shall be lawful for any such governor, by any such pro- 
clamatJon or proclamations as aforesud, to name an upset 
price higher than the lowest upset price of waste lands in 
the colony, and such excepted lands of the third class shall 
be de»gnated as " special country lots ;" and that iu respect 
of any lot or lots consisting of lands, either of the first or of 
the second classes to be comprised in any such sales, it shall 
be lawful for the governor for the time being to fix the upset 
price of any such lot or lots at any sum exceeding the lowest 
upset price of waste lands within the colony in which the 
same may be situated, and from dme to rime to rusd or 
tower, as to him may seem requisite for the ppblic interests, 
the price of such lots, consisting of lands of the first or the 
second class, so always that such upset price shall never be 
less than the lowest upset price of waste lands within the 
said colony. 

And be it enacted, that no land comprised in the sud first 
or second classes shall be sold in any of the said colonies, 
otherwise than by public auction ; but that any lands com- 
prised in the third of the said classes shall and may be 
sold by the governor for the time being of the ccdony 
witJiin which the same are situate, by private contract, if the 
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same shall first have been put up to public auction in man- 
ner aforeatud, and shall not have been sold at such auction : 
Provided, that no such land shall be so sold by any such 
private contract for less than the upset price at which the 
same was last put up for sale by auction ; or if any bidding 
above that price was made for the same at such last preceding 
auction, then at less than the amount of such bidding, after 
deducting the amount of any deposit that may have been 
paid thereon ; provided also, that if between any two suc- 
cestdve sales by auction an increase shall, iu manner afore- 
said, have been made of the upset price of lands, no land 
a^cted by such increase shall subsequently be sold by pri- 
vate contract, until after the same shall again have been 
put up to sale by auction at such increased upset price. 

And be it enacted, that no waste lands of the Crown 
shall be sold in any such colony by any such private con- 
tract as aforesaid, except for ready mony, to be paid at the 
fugning of such contract ; and that no waste lands of the 
Crown shall be sold at any such public auction as aforescud, 
unless on condition of paying at the time of the sale, in 
ready money, a deposit, the amount of which shall be fixed 
by any such proclamation or proclamations as aforesaid, at 
not less than one-tenth of the whole price, nor unless the 
purchaser or purchasers shall contract to pay the residue of 
such price, within one calendar month next after the time 
of such sale by auction ; and shall further contract that on 
failure of such payment the deposits shall be forfeited, and 
that the contract shall be thenceforward null and void. 

And be it enacted, that by any proclamation or procla- 
mations to be from time to lime for that purpose issued by 
the governor of any such colony, in the manner hereinafter 
mentioned, it shall be lawful for him to divide such colony, 
for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, into any number of 
territorial divisions, not exceeding four ; and for the pur- 
poses, and within the meaning of this present act each of 
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Bud) territorial divinons shall be conaidered as a diatinct 
and separate colony, saving only that as regards the appro- 
prialioQ hereinafter directed, of a certain portion of the 
proceeds of sales of land to tlie introductioa of emigrants * 
from the United Kingdom, it shall be sufficient tliat such 
emigrants be introduced into any part of the enlue colony, 
without reference to the territorial divisioa in which such 
proceeds of sales may have accrued : and provided always, 
that it shall be lawful for her Majesty, by any instructions 
to be issued by her Majesty in luanner before mentioned, 
to disallow and annul any such proclamalion or proclama- 
tions ; provided, that such instructions be issued withm six 
calendar mottths next after the receipt by one of her Ma- 
jesty's principal Secretaries of State, from such governor 
of the transcript of such proclamation : provided also, that 
such instructions shall take effect within the said colony, 
upon the receipt thereof by the said governor, and not 
before. 

And be it enacted, that if any person or persons shall 
ofler to purchase from the governor of any such colony by 
private contract any block of unsurveyed land, comprising 
ttcenty thousand acres or more, and forming, as nearly as 
the natural landmarks of the country will admit, a pardlelo- 
gram, of which no one side shall be more than twice the 
length of any other dde, it shall be lawful for the governor, 
by any such private contract, to effect aoy such sale on such 
t«rms and conditions as to him shall seem meet : Provided, 
that such lands be not sold for less than tiie lowest upset 
price of lands per acre in the colony in which the same 
may be utuated ; and provided, that the purchaser or pur- 
chasers of any such lands shall not be entitled to any survey 
thereof except so far as may be necessary to ascertain the 
external marks and bounds thereof. 

And whereas it may be convenient that meanfi should be 
provided for the payment within the United Kingdom, of 
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the puTchasfr-money of waste lands of the Crown within the 
stud colonies : and whereas by a warraot under her Majes- 
ty's sign manual, bearing date on the tenth day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and forty, her Majesty was 
pleased to appoint certiun persons Uierein named to he, 
during her Majesty's pleasure. Commissioners in the United 
Kingdom, for the sale of the waste lands of the Crown in 
her Majesty's colonies, and for superintending the emigra- 
tion of her Majesty's subjects to such colonies ; be it there- 
fore enact«d, that if any person or persons shall pay for the 
purchase of waste lands of the Crown in any of her Ma- 
jesty's Austmlian Colonies any sum or sums of money to 
the Commisuoners of her Majesty's treasury of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or to any person or 
persons to be appointed by the stud Commissioners of her 
Majesty's treasury, or any three of them, to receive the 
same, the said Commissioners of colonial lands and emigra- 
tion for the time being are hereby authorized and required, 
subject to such rules as shall be prescribed for their guidance 
in that respect, by the Commissioners of her M^esty's 
treasury, to grant under their hands and seal of office 
certificates to any such purchaser or purdiasers of the 
amount of any such payments, which certificates shall, on 
production thereof to the governor for the time being of 
any such colony, be received by him as equivalent to the 
amount of money for wluch the same shall respectively be 
given, so far, and only so far, as the same may be tendered 
to such governor in payment for the price of any waste 
lands of the Crown, to he there purchased, either at public 
auction or by private contract, in the manner and subject 
to the regulations by this present act prescribed, in respect 
of such purchasers. 

And be it enacted, that nothing herein cont^ned shall 
extend or be construed to extend to prevent the Governor 
of any of the sud Colonies from granting to any person or 
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persons a license for the occupation, for any dme not ex- 
ceeding ttoehe calendar montht from the date thereof, of 
any waste lands of the Crown in any such colony, or a 
license for feDing, remoring and selling the timber growing 
on anysuch lands. 

And be it enacted, tliat all chains which shall be in- 
curred in any of the Australian colonies for the expense 
of the survey and management of the waste lands of the 
Crown therein, or for effecting such aales by auction or by 
private contract, or otherwise in carrying into efifect the 
provisions of tliis present Act within any such colony, 
shall, in the first instance, be chargeable upon and defrayed 
from the proceeds of sales of Waste Lands, unless provi^on 
shall otherwise be made for defraying such charges by any law 
or ordinance to be enacted by the local Legislature of any 
such Colony. 

And be it enacted, that, subject to the charge above 
men^oned, One equal half part, at the least, of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the waste lands of the Crown in 
each of the said colonies shall be, and the same is hereby 
appropriated towards defraying the expense of the removal 
from the United Kingdom to the colony wherein such 
revenue accrued, of emigrants not possessing the means of 
defraying the expense of their own emigration thither, 
which money shall be expended by the commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury, or by such person or persona as 
shall be authorized by them to expend the same, but sub- 
ject to such regulations regarding the selection of emigrants, 
the means to he provided for their conveyance, and their 
superintendence during the voyage to the colony to which 
they are destined, and for their reception and settlement 
in that colony, as shall from time to time be prescribed by 
Her Majesty in Her Privy Council, or through one of Her 
Mtyesty's principal Secretaries of State, to the governor 
of such respective colonies, and to the commissioners for 
the time being of colonial lands and emigration. 
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Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing herein 
contuned shall afifect or be construed to affect any contract 
made by or on the behalf of Her Majesty with respect to 
any lands dtuato in any of the s^d colonies, in cases where 
such cdntractB shall have been Uwfully made before the 
time at inhlch this Act shall ti^e effect in any such colony. 

And b& it enasted, that thb Act shall take eSect and 
have the force of law in each of the Australian ra>lonies 
from tJie day of Uie receipt of a copy thereof by the go- 
vernor of such colony, which day such governor shall certify 
and make known to the inhabitants of such colony by a 
proclamation, to be by him for that purpose forthwith 
issued. 

And be it enacted, that by the words " Australian Co- 
lonies," as employed in this act, are intended and described 
the Colonies of New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, 
South Australia and Western Australia, and New Zealand, 
with their respective Dependencies, as such colonies are 
now or shall hereafter be defined and limited, and also any 
otiier colonies which may hereafter be established within 
any of the existing limits of the said five colonies, unless 
it shall in any case seem fit to Her Majesty, by any instru- 
ment under the great seal, by which any such new colony may 
be founded, to postpone either for any period to be therein 
limited, or indefinitely, as to Her Majesty shall seem meet, 
the time at which this act shall take effect within any such 
new c(dony, in which case this act shall take effect therein 
from the time to be so limited by such commisnon, and not 
before. 

And be it enacted, that by the word " Governor," as 
employed in the present Act, is intended and described the 
person who for the time being shall be lawfully administering 
the government of any of the said colonies respectively . 
and that the several proclamations which the governors of 
the stud respective colonies are hereby authorized to issue. 
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dull be BO uBued by tiim, under the public eeal of the colony, 
and idtaU be made public in the moA authentic and formal 
maQBer in use in any such colony ; and tliat by the words 
" Waste lands of the crown," aa used in the present Act, 
are intended and described any lands situate therein, and 
wluch now are or ^lall hereafter bo vested in Her Majesty, 
her heiTB and successors, and which have not been already 
grented or lawfully contracted to be granted to any petson 
or persons in fee simple, .ot for an estate of freehold, or for 
a term (^ years, and which have not been dedicated and set 
apart for some pnUic use. 

And be it enacted, tiiat thb Act may be altered or 
amended during the present Sesuon of Parliament. 
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